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CHAPTER I. 

An Ent.‘ pcctecl Embarrassmcni. 

HEN the battle was over, and all things coming 
into order, the Baron of Bradwardine, returning 
from the duty of the day, and having disposed 
those under his command in their proper stations, 
sought the Chieftain of Glennaquoich and his 
friend Edward AVaverley. He found the fonner 
busied in determining disputes among his clans- 
men about points of precedence and deeds of va- 
lour, ' besides sundry high and doubtful questions 
concerning plunder. The most important of the 
last respected the property of a gold watch, whi^h 
had once belonged to some unfortunate English 
officer. The party against whom judgment wa? 
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awarded consoled himself by observing, “ She (?. e. 
the watch, which he took for a living animal,) died 
the very night Vich Ian Vohr gave her to Mur- 
doch the machine having, in fact, stopped for 
want of winding up. 

was just when this important question was 
decided, that the Baron of Bradwardine, with a 
careful and yet important expression of counte* 
nance, joined the two young men. He descended 
from liis reeking eliarger, the care of which he re- 
commciided to one of his grooms. “ I seldom ban, 
sir,’’ said he to tlie man ; “ but if you play any of 
your hound’s-fot tricks, and leave puir Berwick be- 
fore he’s sorted, to run after sjmilzie, de’il be wi’ 
me if 1 do not give yotir craig a thraw.” He then 
stroked with great complacency the animal which 
had borne him through the fatigues of the day, 
and luiving taken a tender leave of liim, — “ Weel, 
my good young friends, a glorious and decisive 
victory,” said lie ; “ but these loons of troopers fled 
ower soon. I should have liked to have shewn 
you the true points of the p/frliitm. pquestre, or 
equestrian combat, whilk their cowardice has post- 
poned, and which I hold to be the pride and ter- 
ror of warfare, ^^"cll, I have fought once more in 
this old quarrel, though I admit I could not be so 
far ben as you lads, being that it was my point of 
duty to keep together our handful of horse. And 
no cavalier ought in any wise to begrudge honour 
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that befalls his companions, even though they are 
ordered upon thrice his danger, whilk another time, 
by the blessing of God, may be his own case. — 
But, Glenuaquoich, and you, Mr Waverley, I pray 
ye to give me your best, advice on a matter of mickle 
weight, and which deeply affects the honour of the 
house of Bradwardine. — I crave your pardon, En- 
sign Maccombich, and yours, Inveraughlin, and 
y^urs, Edderalshendrach, and yours, sir.” 

The last person he addressed was Ballenkciroch, 
who, remembering the death of his son, loured on 
nim with a look of savage defiance. The Baron, 
quick as lig}itnii::g at taking umbrage, had, already 
bent his brow, when Glcnnaquoich dragged his 
major from the .spot, , and remonstrated with him, 
in the authoritative tone of a chieftam, on the mad- 
ness of reviving a quarrel in such a moment. 

“ The ground is cumbered with carcases,” said 
the old mountaineer, turning sullenly away ; “ one 
more would hardly have been ken’d upon it ; and 
if it vvasna for yoursel, Vich Ian Volu’, that one 
.slmnld be Bradwardine’s or mine.” 

The Chief soothed while he hurried him away, 
,and then returned to the Baron. “ It is Balleii- 
keiroch,” said he, .in an under and confidential 
voice, “ father of the young man who fell in the 
unlucky affair .eight years since at the Mains.” 

“ Ah !” said the Baron, instantly relaxing the 
doubtful sternness of his features, “ I can take 
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mickle frae a man to whom I have unhappily ren- 
dered sic a displeasure as that. Ye were right to 
apprize me, Glennaquoich ; he may look as black 
as midn^ht at Martinmas ere Cosmo Comyne 
Bradwaidine shall say he does him wrang. Ah ! 
I have nae male lineage, and I should bear with 
one I have made childless, though you are aware 
the blood-wit was made up to your ain satisfaction 
by assythment, and that I have since expedited 
letters of slains. — Wcel, as I have said, I have no 
male issue, and yet it is needful that I maintain the 
honour of my house ; and it is on that score I prayed 
ye for your peculiar and private attention.” 

The two young men awaited in anxious cmiosi- 
ty. “ I doubt na, lads, but your education has 
been sac seen to, that ye understand the true na- 
ture of the feudal tenures ?” 

Fei^s, afraid of an endless dissertation, answer- 
ed, “ Intimately, Baron,” and touched Waverley, 
as a signal to express no ignorance. 

“ And ye arc aware, I doubt not, that the hold- 
ing of the Barony of Bradwanliiie is of a nature 
alike honourable aud pecuhar, being blanch, (which 
Craig opines ought to be Latinated hlancum, or 
rather ,/rflwc«i», a free holding,) ftroservitio detra- 
hmdK ftcu exuendi, caligas reg'm jmt hattalliam.” 
Here Fergus tunu^d his falmi eye upon Edward, 
with an almost imperceptible rise of his eyebrow, 
to which his shoulders corresponded in the same 
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d^ee of elevation. “ Now, twa points of dubita- 
tion occur to me upon this topic. First, whether 
this service, or feodal homage, be at any event due 
to the person of the Prince, the words being, per 
expresmm, caligas regis, the boots of the king 
himself; and I pray your opinion anent that par- 
ticular before we proceed farther.” 

“ Why, he is Prince Regent,” answered Mac- 
Ivor, with laudable composure of countenance ; 
“ and in the court of France all the honours are 
rendered to the person of the R^ent which are due 
to that of the King. Besides, were I to pull olf 
cither oi ^heh I oots, I would render that service to 
the young Chevalier ten times more willingly than 
to his father.” 

“ Ay, but I talk not of personal predilections. 
However, your authority is of great weight as to 
the usages of the court of France : And doubtless 
the Prince, as dUer ego, may have a right to claim 
the homagium of the great tenants of the crown, 
since all faithful subjects are commanded, in the 
commission of regency, to respect him as the King’s 
own person. Far, therefore, be it from me to di- 
minish the lustre of his authority, by withholding 
this act of homage, so peculiarly calculated to give 
it .splendour ; for I question if the Emperor of 
Germany hath his boots taken off by a free baron 
of the empire. But here lieth the second difficulty 
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— ^The Prince wears no boots, but simply brogues 
and trews.” 

This last dilemma had almost disturbed Fergus’s! 
gravity. 

“ Why,” said he, " you know, Baron, the pro- 
verb tells us, ‘ It’s ill taking the breeks off a High- 
landman,’ — and the boots are here in the same 
preilicamcnt.” 

“ The word ealiga', however,” continued the 
Baron, “ though I admit, that, by family tradition, 
and even in our ancient evidents, it is explained 
tie BOOTS, means, in its primitive sense, rather 
sandals; and Caius Caesar, the nephew and suc- 
cessor of Caius Tiberius, received the agnomen of 
Caligula, a caligulis, sice caligis leviorilms, quibus 
adolesccntior vshs J'verat lu exereitu Gemianici 
patris mi. And the caligec were also proper to 
the monastic bodies ; for we read in an ancient 
Glossarium, upon the rule of St Benedict, in the 
Abbey of St Amand, tliat caligre were tied with 
lateliets.” 

“ That will apply to the brogues.” said Fergus. 

It will so, my dear Glennaquoich, and the 
words are express ; Caligte dicUc sunt quia.Ugan- 
tur; flam socci mm UganUir, sed tantum intro- 
miituutur ; that is, caligec are denominated from 
the ligatim>s, wherewith they are bound ; whereas 
we/, which may l)c analogous to our slippers, are 
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only slipped upon the feet. The words of the 
charter are also alternative, exuere, sett detrahere; 
that is, to undo, as in the case of sandals or brogues; 
and to puU off, as we say vernacularly, concerning 
boots. Yet I would we had more light ; but I 
fear there is little chance of finding hereabout any 
entdite author, de re vestiaria.” 

“ I should doubt it very much,” said the Chief- 
tain, looking around on the straggling Highlanders, 
who were returning loaded with spoils of the slain, 
“ thougii the res vestiaria itself seems to be in 
some request at present.” 

This rctoark c oming within the Baron’s idea of 
Joculaiity, lie honoured it with a smile, but imme- 
diately resumed what to him appeared very serious 
business. 

“ Baillie Macwhecble indeed holds an opinion, 
that this honorary service is due, from its very 
nature, si petatur tuntum ; only if his Royal High- 
ness shall require of the great tenant of the crown 
to j)erfurm that personal duty : and indeed he 
pointed out the case in Dirlcton’s Doubts and 
Queries, Grippit versus Spicer, anent the eviction 
of an estate ob non solutum canonem, that is, for 
not payment of a feu-duty of three; pepper-coms a- 
year, whilk were taxt to lx; worth seven-eighths of 
a ])enny Scots, in whilk the defender was assoilzied. 
But I deem it safest, wi’ your good favour, to place 
myself in tlie way of midering the Prince this 
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service, and to proffer performance thereof ; and I 
shall cause the Baillie to attend with a schedule 
of a protest, whilk he has here prepared, (taking 
out a paper,) intimating, that if his Royal High- 
ness shall accept of other assistance at pulling off 
his caliga, (whether the same shall be rendered 
boots or brogues,) save that of the said Baron of 
Bradwardine, who is in presence ready and willing 
to perform the same, it shall in no wise impinge 
upon or prejudice the right of the said Cosmo Co- 
myne Bradwardine to perform the said service in 
future ; nor shall it give any esquire, valet of the 
cliambcr, squire, or page, whose assistance it may 
please his Royal Highness to employ, any right, 
title, or ground, for evicting from the said Cosmo 
Comyne Bradwardine the estate and barony of 
Bradwardine, and others held as aforesaid, by the 
due and faithful performance thereof.” 

Fergus highly applauded this arrangement ; and 
the Baron took a friendly leave of them, with a 
smile of contented importance upon his visage. 

” Long live our dear friend, the Baron,” ex- 
claimed the Chief, as soon as he was out of hearing, 
•* for the most ahsiud original that exists north of 
'Fweed ! I wish to heaven I had recommended him 
to attend the circle this evening with a boot-ketch 
under his arm. I think he might have adopted 
the suggestion, if it had been made with suitable 
gravity.” 
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“ And how can you take pleasure in making a 
man of his worth so ridiculous ?” 

“ Begging pardon, my dear Waverley, you arc 
as ridiculous as he. IVhy, do you not sec that the 
man’s whole mind is wrapped up in this ceremony? 
He has heard and thought of it since infancy, as 
thi most august privil^e and ceremony in the 
world ; and I doubt not but the expected pleasure 
of performing it was a principal motive with him 
for taking up arms. Depend upon it, had I en- 
deavoured to divert him from exposing himself, he 
'vould have treated m# as an ignorant, conceited 
coxcomb, v naps might have taken a fancy to 
cut my throat ; t pleasure which be once proposed 
to iiimseif upon some point of etiquette, not half so 
important, in his eyes, as this matter of boots or 
brogues, or whatever the caligie shall finally be 
pronounced by the learned. But I must go to 
head-quarters, to prepare the Prince for this extra- 
ordinary scene. My information will be well taken, 
for it will give him a hearty laugh at present, and 
put him on his guard against laughing, when it 
might be v ery moLa^propos. So. au remir, my 
dear Waverlev.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


The EngVhsh Prisoner. 


The first occupation of Waverley, after he dev- 
parted from the Chieftain, jiv as in quest of the offi- 
cer whose life he had saved. He was guarded, 
along with his companions in misfortune, who were 
very numerous, in a gentleman’s house near the 
field of battle. 

Upon entering the room, where they stood crowd- 
ed together, W averley easily recognized the object 
of his visit, not only by the peculiar dignity of his 
appearance, but by the appendage of l^ugald Ma- 
hony, with his battle-axe, who had stuck to him 
from the moment of his captivity, as if lu' liad been 
skewered to his side. This close attendance was, 
peiliaps, for the puqwse of securing his promised 
reward from Kdward, but it also operated to save 
the English gentleman from being plundered in 
the scene of general confusion ; for Dugald saga- 
ciously argued, that the amount of the salvage 
which he miglit be allowed, would be regulated by 
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the state of the prisoner, when he should deliver 
him over to Waverley. He hastened to assure 
Waverley, that he had “ keepit ta sidter roy haill, 
and that he wasna a plack the wanr since the fery 
moment when his honour forbad her to gi’e him a 
bit clamhewit wi’ her Lochaber-axe.” 

Waverley assured Dugald of a liberal recom- 
pence,' and, approaching the English officer, ex- 
pressed his anxiety to do anything which might 
contribute to his convenience under his present 
unpieasaiit circumstances. 

I am not so inexperienced a soldier, sir,” an- 
s\.ered V -• Englishman, “ as to complain of the 
fortune of \var. I am only grieved to sec those 
scenes acted in oui' own island, which I have of- 
ten witnessed elsewhere with comparative indiffer- 
ence.” 

“ Another such day as this,” said AV averlcy, 
“ and I trust the cause of your regrets will be re- 
moved, and all will again return to peace and or- 
der. " 

The officer smiled and shook his head. “ I must 
not forget my situation so far as to attempt a formal 
confutation of that opinion ; but, notwithstanding 
your success, and the valour which won it, you have 
undertaken a task to which your strength appears 
wholly inadequate.” 

At this moment Fergus pushed into the press 

“ Come, Edward, cfvm. along ; the Prince has 
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gone to Pinkie-house for the night ; and we must 
follow, or lose the whole ceremony of the caligce. 
Your friend, the Baron, has been guilty of a great 
piece of cruelty ; he has insisted upon dragging 
Baillie Macwheeble out to the field of battle. Now, 
you must know, the Baillie’s greatest horror is an 
armed Highlander, or a loaded gun : and there he 
stands listening to the Baron’s instructions con- 
cerning the protest ; and ducking his head like a 
sea-gull, at the report of every gun and pistol that 
our idle boys arc firing upon the fields ; and un- 
dergoes, by way of penance, at every symptom of 
flinching, a severe rebuke from his patron, who 
would not admit the discharge of a whole battery 
of cannon, within point-blairk distance, as an apo- 
logy for neglecting a discourse, in which the ho- 
nour of his family is interested.” 

“ But how has Mr Bradwardine got him to ven- 
ture so far ?” 

“ Why, he had come as far as Musselburgh, 1 
fancy, in hopes of making some of our wills ; and 
the peremptory commands of the Baron dragged 
him forward to Preston after the battle was over. 
He complains of one or two of our ragamuffians ha- 
ving put him in peril of his life, by presenting their 
pieces at him ; but as they limited his ransom to an 
English penny, 1 don’t think we need trouble the 
provost-martial upon that subject. — So, come along. 
Waverley.’’ 
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« Waverley!” said the English officer, with 
great emotion ; “ the nephew of Sir Everard Wa- 
verley, of shire ?” 

“ The same, sir,” replied our hero, somewhat 
surprised at the tone in which he addressed him. 

“ I am at once happy and grieved,” said the 
prisoner, " to have met with you.” 

“ I am ignorant, sir,” answered Waverley, “ how 
I have deserved so much interest.” 

Did your uncle never mention a friend called 
Talbot?' . 

I have heard him talk with great regard of such 
a gentler.,, n — a colonel, I believe, in the army, 
and the husband of Lady Emily Blandeville ; but 
I thoughi. Colonel Talbot had been abroad.” 

“ I am just returned ; and being in Scotland, 
thought it my duty to act where my services pro- 
mised to be useful. Yes, Mr Waverley, I am that 
Colonel Talbot, the husband of the lady you have 
named; and I am proud to acknowledge, that I 
owe .alike my professional rank and my domestic 
happiness to your generous and noble-minded rela- 
tive. Good God ' that I should find his nephew 
in such a dress, and engaged in such a cause !” 

“ Sir,” said Fergus, haughtily, “ the dress and 
cause are those of men of birth and honour.” 

“ My situation forbids me to dispute your asser- 
tion ; otherwise it were no difficult matter to shew, 
that neither comage no pride of lineage can gild 
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a bad cause. But, with Mr W averley’s permissiou, 
and yours, sir, if yours also must be asked, I would 
willingly speak a few words with him on affairs con- 
nected with his own family.” 

‘‘ Mr Waverley, sir, regulates his own motions. 
— ^You will follow me, I suppose, to Pinkie,” said 
Fergus, turning to Edward, “ when you have fi- 
nished your discourse with this new acquaintance ?” 
So saying, the Chief of Glennaquoich adjusted his 
plaid with rather more than his usual air of haughty 
assumption, and left the apartment. 

'^riie interest of Waverley readily procured for 
C'oloiie] Talbot the freedom of adjourning to a 
large garden, belonging to his place of confinement. 
They walked a few paces in silence. Colonel Talbot 
apparently studying how to open what he had to 
say ; at Icnigtli he addressed Edward. 

Mr Waverley, you have this day saved my 
life: and yet I would to God that I had lost it, 
ere I Iiad lound you wearing the uniform and cock- 
ade of these men.” 

“ 1 forgive your reproach. Colonel Talbot ; it is 
well meant, and your education and prejudices 
render it natural. But there is nothing extraor- 
dinary ill finding a man. whose honour has been 
publicly and unjustly assailed, in the situation 
which promised most fair to afford him satisfaction 
on his calumniators.” 

I should rather say, in the situation most 
8 
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likely to confirm the reports which they have cir- 
culated,” said Colonel Talbot, by following the 
very line of conduct ascribed you. Are you aware, 
Mr Waverley, of the infinite distress, and even 
danger, which your present conduct has occasioned 
to your nearest relatives ?” 

■“ Danger 

“ Yes, sir, danger. When I left England, 
your uncle and father had been obliged to find 
bail to a^iswer a cliargc of treason, to which they 
woe only admitted by exertion of the most press- 
i g intov'st. I came down to Scotland, with the 
sole pnr])osi. • >( rescuing you from the gulf into 
which yon have p 'cipitated yourself ; nor can I 
estimate the consequences to your family, of your 
having openly joined the rebellion, since the very 
suspicion of your intention was so perilous to them. 
Most deeply do I regret, that 1 did not meet you 
before this last and fatal error.” 

“ I am really ignorant why Colonel Talbot 
should liaM taken so much trouble on my ac- 
count.” 

“ Mr ^Vaverley, I am dull at apprehending 
irony ; and therefore I shall answ^er your words 
according to their jilain meaning. I am indebted 
to your uncle for benefits greater than tliosc which 
ji son owes to a father. I acknowledge to him tiic 
duty of a son ; and as I ho hv there is no manner 
in ^vhich I can require his kindness so well as by 
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serving you, I will serve you, if possible, whether 
you will permit me or no. The personal obliga- 
tion which you have this day laid me under, (al- 
though, in common estimation, as great as one hu- 
man being can bestow on another,) adds nothing 
to my zeal on your behalf ; nor can it be abated 
by any coolness with whieli you may please to re- 
ceive it.” 

‘‘ Your intentions may be kind, sir, but your 
language is harsli, or at least perc'inptory.” 

“ On my return to England, after long absence, 
I found your uncle, Mr AVaverley, in the custody 
of a king's messenger, in consequence of the sus- 
picion brought upon him by your conduct. He is 
my oldest friend — ^liow^ often shall I re])eat it — ^my 
best benefactor ! he sacrificed his own views of 
happiness to mine — he nener uttered a word, he 
never harboured a thought, that benevolence might 
itself not have thought or s])oken. I found this 
man in confinement, rendered liarsher to him by 
his habits of life, his natural dignity of feeling, 
and — forgive me, JMr A\"av(‘rl('y,~ -by tlie cause 
through wliicli tliis calamity had come upon him. 
I cannot disguise from yon my feelings upon this 
occasion; they were most painfully unfavourable 
to you. Having, by my family interest, which 
you probably know is not inconsiderable, succeed- 
ed in obtaining Sir Everard's release, T set out for 
Scotland. J saw t'olonel Ci , a man whose 
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fate alone is sufficient to render this insurrec- 
tion for ever execrable. In the course of conver- 
sation with him, I found, that, from late circum- 
stances, from a re-examination of the persons en- 
gaged in the mutiny, and from his original good 
opinion of your character, he was much softened 
towards you ; and I doubted not, that if I could 
be so fortunate as to discover you, all might yet be 
well. But this unnatural rebellion has ruined all. 
— I have, for the first time, in a long and active 
iniUtary life, seen Britons disgrace themselves by 
H panic flight, and that before a foe without either 
arms, or disr.jdme : And now I find the heir of 
ny dearest friend- the son, I may say, of his af- 
fections — sharing a triumph, for which he ought 
the first to have blushed. I^Hiy should I lament 
(r ! — his lot was happy, compared to mine !” 

There was so much dignity in Colonel Talbot’s 
manner, such a mixture of military pride and 
manly sorrow, and the news of Sir Everard’s im- 
prisonment w as told in so deep a tone of feeling, 
that Edward stood mortified, abashed, and distress- 
ed, in presence of the prisoner, who owed to him 
his life not many hours before. He was not sorry 
when Fergus interrupted their conference a second 
time. 

. “ His Royal Highness commanded Mr Waver- 
ley’s attendance.” Color, ei 'Falbot threw upon 
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Edward a reproachful glance, which did not escape 
the quick eye of the Highland Chief. “ His ira- 
mediate attendance,” he repeated, with consider- 
able emphasis. Waverley turned again towards 
the Colonel. 

“ We shall meet again,” he said ; “ in the 
meanwhile, every possible accommodation” 

“ I desire none,” said the Colonel ; “ let me 
fare like the meanest of those brave men. who, on 
this day of calamity, have preferred wounds and 
captivity to flight ; I would almost exchange 
places with one of those who has fallen, to know 
that my words have made a suitable impression 
on your mind.” 

“ I jet Colonel Talbot be carefully secured,” said 
Fergus to the Highland officer, who commanded 
the guard over the prisoners ; “ it is the Prince’s 
particular command ; he is a prisoner of the ut- 
most importance.” 

“ But let him want no accommodation suitable 
to his rank,” said Waverley. 

“ Consistent always with secure custody,” rei- 
terated Fergus. The officer signified his acquies- 
cence in both commands, and Edward followed 
Fergus to the garden-gate, where Callum Beg, 
with three saddle-horses, awaited them. Turning 
his head, he saw Colonel Talbot re-conducted to 
his place of eonflncinent by a file of Highlanders ; 
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he lingered on the threshold of the door, and made 
a signal with his hand towards Waverley, as if en- 
forcing the language he had held towards him. 

“ Horses,” said Fergus, as he mounted, “ are 
now as plenty as blackbenics ; every man may 
have them for catching. Come, let Callum ad- 
jusl your stirrups, and let us to Pinkie-house as 
fast as these ci-devant dragoon-horses chuse to 
carry us.” 



CHAPTER III. 


Ruth vr u n i m port a nt. 


“ I WAS turned back,” said Fergus to Kdward, 
“ by a message from the I'riiice. Rut, I suppose, 
you know tlie value of tliis most noble Colonel 
Talbot as a prisoner. He is held one of the best 
officers among the red-coats ; a special friend and 
favourite of the Filector himself, and of that dread- 
ful hero, the Duke of Cund)erland, Avho has been 
summoned from his triumphs at Fontenoy, to come 
over and de\our us poor Highlanders alive. Has 
he been telling you how the bells of St James’s 
ring ? Not ‘ turn again, ^^dIittington,' like those 
of Row, in the days of yore ?” 

“ Fergus !” 

“ Nay, 1 cannot tell what to make of you ; 
you are Idown about with every wind of doctrine. 
Here have we gained a victory, unparalleled in 
history — and your behaviour is praised by every 
living mortal to the skies — and the Prince is eager 
to thank you in person — and all our beauties of 
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the AVliitc Hose arc pulling caps for you, — and 
you, the preiix cheralier of the day, are stooping 
on your horse’s neck like a butter-woman riding 
to market, and looking as black as a funeral !” 

I am sorry for poor Colonel G ’s death : 

he was once very kind to rie.” 

'* AA'^liy, then, be sorry for five minutes, and 
t])en be glad again ; his chance to-day may be 
ours to-morrow ; arid what does it signify ? Tlie 
next best thing to victory is honourable death ; 
but it is a ])}>i-(dle)\ and one would rather a foe 
had it than one's self.” 

‘‘ But t ^ lonci Talbot has informed me that my 
father and uncle 're both imprisoued by govern- 
ment on my account.” 

AA^e’ll put in bail, my boy; old Andrew Fer- 
rara shall lodge liis security ; and 1 should like to 
sec him put to justify it in A\'estminster-Iiall !” 

“ Nay, they arc' already at liberty, upon bail of 
a more* civic description.” 

*• 'I'hen why is thy noble spirit cast down, Ed- 
ward ? Dost think that the Elector’s ministers 
are *<uch do\ es as to set their enemies at liberty at 
this critical moment, if they could or durst confine 
and jninish them ? Assure thyself that either tlicy 
have no charge against your relations on which 
they can continue their imprisonment, or else they 
are afraid of our friends, the jolly cavaliers of Old 
England, At any rate, you need not be appre- 
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hensive upon their account ; and we will find some 
means of conveying to them assurances of your 
safety.” 

Edward was silenced, but not satisfied, with 
these reasons. He had now been more than once 
shocked at the small degree of sympathy which 
Fergus exhibited for the feelings even of those 
whom he loved, if they did not correspond with 
his own mood at the time, and more especially if 
they thwarted him while earnest in a favourite 
pursuit. Fergus sometimes indeed observed, that 
he had offended W'averley, but, always intent up- 
no some favourite plan or project of his own, he 
was never sufficiently aware of the extent or dura- 
tion of his dis])leasure, so that the reiteration of 
these petty offences somewhat cooled the volun- 
teer s extreme attachment to his officer. 

The Chevalier received \\ averley with his 
usual favour, and ])aid him many compliments 
on his distinguished bravery. He then took him 
apart, made many encpiiries concerning Colonel 
Talbot, and when he had received all the informa- 
tion which Edward was able to give concerning 
him and his connections, he proceeded, “ I can- 

not but think, INIr A\ avcvlcy, that since this 
gentleman is so particularly connected with our 
worthy and excellent friend, Sir Everard Waver- 
ley, and siiu’c his lady is of the house of Blande- 
villc, whose devotion to the true and loyal princi- 
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pies of the Church of England is so generally 
known, the Colonel’s own private sentiments can- 
not be unfavourable to us, whatever mask he may 
have assumed to accommodate himself to the times.” 

‘‘ If I am to judge from the language he this 
day held to me, I am under the necessity of dif- 
fers :ig widely from your lioyal Highness.” 

Well, it is wortli making a trial at least. I 
therefore entrust you with the charge of Colonel 
Talbot, ’\ith power to act concerning him as you 
tl)iiik most advisable ; and I trust you will find 
means of ascertaining what arc his real disposi- 
tions to^va^ \s our Jloyal Father’s restoration.” 

I am cxmvi ed,” said Waverlcy, bowing, 
“ that if Colonel Talbot chuses to grant his 
parole, it n.ay be securely depended upon ; but 
if he refuses it, I trust your lioyal Highness will 
devolve on some other person than the nephew of 
his friend, the task of laying him under the ne- 
cessary restraint.” 

“ I will trust him with no person but you,” 
said the Prince, smiling, but peremptorily repeat- 
ing his nnnidate ; it is of importance to my 
service that there should appear to be a good in- 
telligence between you, even if you are unable to 
gain his confidence in earnest. You will there- 
fore receive him into your quarters, and in case he 
declines giving his parole, you must apply for a 
proper guard. 1 beg you will go about this di- 
rectly. retur.i Edinburgh to-morrow.” 
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Being thus remanded to the vicinity of Preston, 
Wavcriey lost the Baron of Bradwardinc’s solemn 
act of liomagc. So little, however, was he at this 
time in love with vanity, that he had quite forgot 
the ceremony in which Fergus had laboured to en- 
gage his curiosity. But next day a fonnal Ga- 
zette was circulated, containing a detailed account 
of the battle of Gladsmuir, as the Highlanders 
cliosc to denominate their victory. It concluded 
with an account of the Court held by the Cheva- 
lier at Pinkie-house in the evening, which con- 
tained this among other high-flown descriptive 
paragrajdjs : 

Since that fatal treaty which annihilates 
Scotland as an independent nation, it has not 
been our happiness to see her ])rinces recei^’e, and 
her nobles discharge, those acts ol tcaidal homage, 
which, founded iqxni the splendid actioiiKS ot Scot- 
tish valour, recal the memory ot her early history, 
Avitli the manly and chivalrous simplicity ot the 
ties which united to the Crown tlie liomage ot 
the warriors l)y whom it was repe itedl}' i;])lield 
and defended. But, u])on tlu‘ c\ening of the 
20th, our memoric's were reireslied >vith one ot 
those ceremonies which ])e]ong to tlie ancient days 
of Scotland’s glorj . Alter the circle was formed, 
Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, of that ilk, colonel 
in the service, it’c. i\:c. came before the Prince, 
attended by iMr H. Macwhecblc, the baillie of his 
11 
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ancient barony of Bradwardine, (who, we under- 
stand, has been lately named a commissary), and, 
under form of instrument, claimed permission to 
perform, to the person of his Royal Highness, as 
representing his father, the service used and wont, 
for which, under a charter of Robert Bruce, (of 
which the original was produced and inspected by 
the JVIaster of his Royal Highness’s Chancery for 
the time being) the claimant held the barony of 
Bradwardine, and lands of Tully-Veolan. His 
claim being admitted and registered, his Royal 
Highness having placed his foot upon a cushion, 
the Baron of Bradwardine, kneeling upon his 
right knee, procc led to undo the latchet of the 
brogue, or iow-hceled Highland shoe, which our 
gallant yoniig hero wears in compliment to his 
brave followers. When this was performed, his 
Royal Higliiiess declared the ceremony completed; 
and, embracing the gallant veteran, protested that 
notliing but compliance with an ordinance of Ro- 
bert Bruce, could have induced him to receive even 
the symbolical performance of a menial office from 
hands whirli had fought so bravely to put the 
crown upon the head of his father. The Baron of 
Bradwardine then took instruments in the hands 
of ]Mr Commissary Macw heebie, bearing, that all 
points and circumstances of the act of homage had 
been rite et fiolennitcr iivta ct per acta ; and a cor- 
responding entry was made in the protocol of the 
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Lord High Chamberlain, and in the record of 
Chancery. We understand that it is in contem- 
plation of his Royal Highness, when his Majesty’s 
pleasure can be known, to raise Colonel Bradwar- 
dine to the peerage, by the title of Viscount Brad- 
wardine, of Bradwardine and Tully-Veolan, and 
that, in the meanwhile, his Royal Highness, in 
his father’s name and authority, has been pleased 
to grant him an honourable augmentation to his 
patenial coat of arms, being a budget or boot-jack, 
disposed saltier-wise with a naked broad-sword, to 
be borne in tlie dexter can tic of the shield ; and, 
as an additional motto on a scroll beneath, the 
words, ‘ Draw and draw ofl? " 

“ Were it not for the recollection of F ergus’s 
raillery,” thought W averley to himself, when he 
had perused this long and grave document. “ how 
very tolerably would all this sound, and how little 
should I have thought of connecting it with any 
ludicrous idea ! A Veil, after all, every thing has its 
fair, as well as its seamy side ; and truly 1 do not 
see why the Baron’s boot-jack may Jiot stand as 
fair in heraldry as the wator-bnekets, waggons, cart- 
wheels, plough-socks, shuttles, candlesticks, and 
other ordinaries, convoying ideas of any thing save 
chivalry, wliich a])pcar in the anus of some of our 
most ancient gentry.” I’his, Imwevcr, is an episode 
in respect to the principal story. 
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When Waverley returned to Preston, and re- 
joined Colonel Talbot, he found him recovered from 
the strong and obvious emotion with which a con- 
currence cf unpleasing events had affected him. 
He had recovered his natural ifianner, which was 
that of an English gentlemim and soldier, manly, 
open, and generous, but not uiisiisccjitible of pre- 
judice against those of a different country, or who 
opposed him in political tenets. \^nien Waverley 
acquainte d Colonel Talbot with the Chevalier's 
purpose to coivunit him to his charge, I did not 
li/<nk to ^^‘lve owed so much obligation to that 
young geutkn an,’’ he said, as is implied in this 
destination. 1 ca.. ut least clieerfully join in the 
prayer of th<‘ honest presbyterian clergyman, that, 
as he has come among us seeking an earthly crown, 
his labours may be s])ecdily rewarded with a heaven- 
ly one, I sliall willingly give my parole not to 
attempt an escape without your knowledge, since, 
in tV.ct, it was to meet you that I came to Scotland; 
and I am glad it lias happened even under this 
predicament, lint I suppose we shall be but a 
shoiL time legether. ^"our Chevalier (that is a 
name we may both give to him) with his plaids 
and blue caps, will, 1 presume, be continuing his 
crusade southwards ?" 

Not as I hear ; 1 lielieve tlie army makes 
some stay in Edin])urs:h t<» collect reinforcements.” 

“ And besiege tin i^astle ?” said Talbot, smiling 
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sarcastically. “ Well, unless my old commander. 
General Guest, turn false metal, or the Castle sink 
into the North Loch, events which I deem equally 
probable, I think we shall have some time to make 
up our acquaintance. I have a guess that this 
gallant Chevalier has a design that I should be 
your proselyte, and as I wish you to be mine, there 
cannot be a more fair proposal. But, as I spoke to 
day under the influence of feelings 1 rarely give 
way to, I hope you will excuse my entering again 
u^wn controversy till wc arc somewhat better ac- 
quainted.” 
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Iiuri^iic.’t o/' Love and PoUtiex. 


1 is not necessary to record in these pages the 
Irid'nplKint 'utranee of tlie Chevalier into Edin- 
hurgh a''‘kr tne. decisive affair of I’reston. One 
ciicnnistanee, liov.e\c.‘, may he noticed, because it 
illustrates the high s])irit of Flora INIac-Ivor. The 
1 lijj-hlanders, hv whom the I’rince was surrounded, 
ill tlio license and extravagance of tliis joyful mo- 
ment, fired their jiieees repeatedly, and one of these 
having hef'ii accidentally loaded with hall, the bul- 
let /t (1 the young lady’s temple as she waved her 
hnr.dkerchiel* from a balcony. Fergus, who beheld 
the accident, was at her side in an instant ; and, 
on seeing that the wound was trifling, he drew his 
liroad-sword, with the purpose of rushing down 
upon the man l)y whose carelessness she had in- 
curred so much danger, when, holding him by the 
plaid. Do not harm the poor fellow,” she cried ; 
“ for Heaveifs sake, do not liarm him ! but thank 
(iod with me that tli(' accident happened to Flora 
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Mac-Ivor ; for had it befallen a whig, they would 
have pretended that the shot was fired on purpose.” 

Waverley escaped the alarm which this accident 
would have occasioned to him, as he was unavoid- 
ably delayed by the necessity of accompanying Co- 
lonel Talbot to Edinburgh. 

Tlicy })erformed the journey together on horse- 
back, and for some time, as if to sound each other’s 
feelings and sentiments, they conversed upon ge- 
neral and ordinary topics. 

When AN^averley again entered upon the sub- 
ject whicli h(' had most at heart, the situation 
namely of his father and his uncle. Colonel Talbot 
seemed now rather desirous to alleviate than to 
aggravate his anxiety. '^Fliis a])peared ])articiilarly 
to be the case when he heard A\"a\ crley\s history, 
which he did not scruple to confide to him. 

And so/’ said the Colonel, there has been no 
malice ])re])ense, as lawyers, 1 think, term it, in 
this rasli stc]) of yours ; and you have been tre- 
panned into the service of this Italian knight-errant 
by a few civil s])eeches from inm and one or tw^o 
of his Highland recruiting serjeants ? It is sadly 
foolish to be sure, but not nearly so bad as I w^as 
led to ex])ect. However, you cannot desert at the 
present moment, tliat seems impossible. But I 
have little doubt that, in the dissensions incident 
to this heterogeneous mass of wild and desperate 
men, some opportunity may arise, by availing your- 
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self of which, you may extricate yourself honour- 
ably from your rash engagement before the bubble 
burst. If tliis can be managed, I would have you 
go to a place of safety in Flanders, which I shall 
point out. And I think I can secure your pardon 
from government after a low months residence 
abroad.” 

I cannot pcnnit you. Colonel Talbot, to speak 
of any plan which turns on my deserting an enter- 
prize, in 'iv iiich I may have engaged hastily, but 
certainly voluntarily, and with the purpose of abi- 
d- the i sue.” 

WeJ];’ ;.ui Colonel Talbot, smiling, ‘‘leave 
my thoughts au ^ hopes at least at liberty, if 
not my sjieech. But have you never examined your 
mysterious packet ?” 

“ It is in my baggage ; we sliall find it in Edin- 
burgh.” 

In Edinburgh tlicy soon arrived. Waverley’s 
quarters liad been assigned to him, by the l^rincc’s 
ex])iess orders, in a handsome lodging, where there 
^vas accommodation for Colonel Talbot. His first 
business was to examine his portmanteau, and, after 
a very sliort search, out tumbled the expected pac- 
ket. \\' averley opened it eagerly. Under a blank 
cover, simply addressed to E. W averley. Esq. lie 
found a number of open letters. The uppermost 
were two from Colonel G , addressed to him- 

self. 'Flic earliest in «iate was a kind and gentle 

VOL. II, c 
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remonstrance for neglect of the writer’s advice, re- 
specting the disposal of his time during his leave 
of absence, the renewal of which, he reminded Cap- 
tain W averley, would speedily expire. “ Indeed,” 
the letter proceeded, had it been otherwise, the 
news from abroad, and my instructions from the 
War-office, must have compelled me to recal it, as 
there is great danger, since the disaster in Flanders, 
both of foreign invasion and insuiTection among the 
disaffected at home. 1 therefore entreat you will 
repair, as soon as possible, to the head-quarters of 
the regiment ; and I am concerned to add, that 
this is still the more necessary, as there is some dis- 
content in your trooj), and 1 postpone enquiry into 
particulars until I can have the advantage of your 
assistance.” 

The second letter, dated eight days later, was in 
such a style as might have been expected from the 
Coloners receiving no answer to the first. It re- 
minded averley of his duty, as a man of honour, 
an officer, and a Briton ; took notice of the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction of his men, and that some 
of them had been heard to hint, that their Captain 
encouraged and approved of their mutinous beha- 
viour ; and, finally, the writer ex])ressed the utmost 
regret and surprise' that he had not obeyed his 
commands by repairing to head-quarters, reminded 
him tluit his leave of absence had been recalled, and 
conjured him, in a style in which paternal remon- 
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strance was mingled with military authority, to re- 
deem his error hy immediately joining his regiment. 
“ I'hat 1 may he certain,” concluded the letter, 

that this actually reaches you, I dispatch it by 
Corporal Tims, with orders to deliver it into your 
own hand ” 

T ' poll readii^g these letters, Wavcrlcy, w^ith great 
bitterness of feeling, was compelled to make the 
(mvndc lionuralde to the memory of the brave and 

excellent w riter ; for surely, as Colonel G must 

hav^" had every reason to conclude t])ey had come 
N4."’ly to ] nd, less could not follow, in their being 
neglected, liiau that third and final summons, which 
;V averlc}' ictually n .eivedatGlennaquoich, though 
too late to obey it. And his being superseded, in 
consequence of his apparent neglect of this last 
command, was so far from being a harsh or severe 
proceeding, that it was plainly inevitable. The 
next letter he unfolded was from the major of the 
regin'cnt, acquainting him that a report, to the 
disadvantage of his reputation, was public in the 
country, stating, that one Mr Falconer of Balli- 
hopple, or some such name, had proposed, in his 
presence, a treasonable toast, which he pennitted 
to pass in silence, although it was so gross an affront 
to the royal family, that a gentleman in company, 
not remarkable for his xeal for government, had 
nevertheless taken the ma .tr’* up, and that Captain 
Waverley had thus snfihred another, comparatively 
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unconcerned, to resent an affront directed against 
him personally as an officer, and to go out with the 
person by whom it was offered. The Major con- 
cluded, that no one of Captain Waverley’s brother 
officers could believe this scandalous story, but that 
his own honour, equal with that of the regiment, 
depended upon its being instantly contradicted by 
his authority, &e. &c. &c. 

“ AVhat do vou tliink of all this ?" said Colonel 
Talbot, to wlioiii Waverlcy haiitlecl the letters after 
he had perused tliein. 

“ Think ! it renders thought impossible. It is 
enough to dri\ (' me mad.” 

“ Be calm, my young friend ; let us sec what 
are these dirty scrawls tliat follow.” 

The first was addressed, For Master Ruf- 
fen Theses” — .Dear sur, sum of our yoiig gulpins 
will not bite, thof I tuold tliem you shoed me the 
squoire’s own seel. But Tims will deliver you the 
lettrs as desired, and leil ould uVddem he gave them 
to squoir s lioiid, as to be sure yours is the same, 
and shall be ready for signal, and ]h>y for Hoy 
Church and Sacliefrcl, as fadiir sings at harvest- 
whome. 

deer Sur, 

- H. H. 

** PoscrifF. Do’e tell squoire we longs to hcer 
from him, and has dootings about his not writing 
himsell^ and Lifetenant Bottler is smoky.” 
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This Ruffen, I suppose, then, is your Donald 
of the Cavern, who has intercepted your letters, and 
carried on a correspondence with the ppor devil 
Houghton, as if under your authority.” 

“ It seems too true. But who can Addem be ?” 

Possibly Adam, for poor G , a sort of pun 

on hir name.” 

The other letters were to the same purpose, and 
they soon received yet more complete light upon 
Donald Bernfs machinations. 

John Houges. one of W averley’s servants, who 
Lnd T /mained witli the regiment, and had been 
tak'‘i» at t(>ri. row made liis appearance. He 
had sougbr ont his master, with the pui'pose of 
again (‘ntcring liis service. From tliis fellow they 
learned, that some time after Waveiiey had gone 
from the head (juarters of the regiment, a pedlar, 
called RutJuen, Biiffen, </r Bivane, known among 
the soldiers by tlie name of Wily Will, liad made 
frequent visits to the town of . He appear- 

ed to possess plenty of money, sold liis commodi- 
ties \ ery cheap, seemed always willing to treat his 
friends at the ale-house, and easily ingratiated 
himself witli many of AV averley’s troop, particu- 
larly Serjeant Houghton, and one Tims, also a 
non-commissioned oflieer. To these he unfolded, in 
Waverley’s name, a plan for leaving the regiment 
and joining him in the Highlands, where report 
said the clans had alread; taken arms in great 
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numbers. The men, who had been educated as 
Jacobites, so far as they had any opinions at all, 
and who knew their landlord, Sir Everard, had 
always been supposed to hold such tenets, easily 
fell into the snare. That Wavcrley was at a dis- 
tance in the Highlands, was received as a suffi- 
cient excuse for transmitting his letters through 
the medium of the pedlar ; and the sight of his 
well-known seal seemed to authenticate the nego- 
ciations in his name, w'here writing might have 
been dangerous. The cabal, however, began to 
take air, from the premature mutinous language 
of those concerned. Wily Will justified his ap- 
pellative ; for, after suspicion arose, he was seen 
no more. When the Gazette appeared, in which 
Waverlcy was superseded, great part of his troop 
broke out into actual mutiny, but were suiToxinded 
and disarmed by the rest of the regiment. In 
consequence of the sentence of a court-martial, 
Houghton and I'inis were condemned to be shot, 
but afterwards permitted to cast lots for life. 
Houghton, the survivor, shewed much penitence, 
being convinced, from the rebukes and explana- 
tions of Colonel G , that lie had really enga- 

ged in a very heinous crime. It is remarkable, 
that as soon as the poor fellow was satisfied of this, 
he became also convinced that the instigator had 
acted without authority from Edward, saying, “ If 
it W'as dishonourable and against Old England, the 
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squire could know nought about it : he never did 
or thought to do, any thing dishonourable, no more 
didn’t Sir Everard, nor none of tliem afore him, 
and in tliat belief he would live and die tliat l\uf- 
fen had done it all of his own head.” 

The strength of conviction with wliich he ex- 
pressed hiiiisclf upon this subject, as well as his 
assur.!jnces tliat the letters intended for W averley 
had been delivered to Ruthven, made tliat revo- 
lution in Colonel G ’s opinion wliicli he ex- 

pressed to Talbot. 

The reader has long since understood that Do- 
nald Beau T4can ylaycd the part of tempter or 
this cccasioii. Ilis motives were shortly these. 
Of an active and intriguing spirit, lie had been 
long employed as a subaltern agent and spy by 
those in tlie confidence of the Chevalier, to an ex- 
tent beyond what was suspected even by Fergus 
INIac-Ivor, whom, though obliged to liim for pro- 
tection, he regarded vdth fear and dislike. To 
success in tliis political department, lie naturally 
looked for raising liimself by some bold stroke 
above his present hazardous and precarious trade 
of rapine. He was particularly employed in learn- 
ing the strength of the regiments in Scotland, the 
character of the officers, &c. and had long had his 
eye upon W avcrlcy’s troop, as open to temptation, 
Donald even believed that Waverley liimself was 
at bottom in the Stuart interest, which seemed 
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confirmed by his long visit to the Jacobite Baron 
of Bradwardine. When, therefore, he came to his 
cave with one of Glennaquoich’s attendants, the 
robber, who could never appreciate his real motive, 
which was mere curiosity, was so sanguine as to 
hope that his own talents were to be employed in 
some intrigue of consequence, under the auspices 
of this wealthy young Englishman. Nor was he 
undeceived by AVaverley’s neglecting all hints and 
openings afforded for ex])lanation. His conduct 
passed for prudent reserve, and somcwdiat piqued 
Donald Bean, who, supposing himself left out of a 
secret where confidence promised to be advanta- 
geous, determined to have his share in the drama, 
wlicthcr a regular part were assigned him or not. 
For this purpose, during AVaverley’s sleep, he pos- 
sessed himself of his seal, as a token to be used to 
any of the troopers whom he might discover to be 
possessed of the captain’s confidence, His first 

journey to , the town where tlie regiment was 

quartered, undeceived him in his original supposi- 
tion, but opened to him a new field of fiction. He 
knew there woidd be no service so well lewardcd 
by the friends of the Che\ alier, as seducing a part of 
the regidar anny to his staiuhird. For this purpose 
he opened tlie machinations with which the reader 
is already acquainted, and which form a clew to all 
the intricacies and obscurities of the narrative pre- 
vious to AA^averlcy’s leaving Glennaquoich. 
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By Colonel Talbot’s advice, Waverlcy declined 
detaining in his service the lad whose evidence had 
thrown additional light on these intrigues. He 
represented to him it wnuld be doing the man an 
injury to engage him in a desperate undertaking, 
and that, whatever should happen, his evidence 
would go some length, at least, in explaining the 
circumstances under which Waverlcy himself had 
embarked in it, AVaverlcy therefore wrote a short 
state of what had happened to his uncle and his 
father, cautioning tliem, however, in the present 
civcuni.tances, not to attempt to answer his let» 
ter. Talb,)l 'hcii give the man a letter to the 
commander of one of the Knglisli vessels of war 
cruizing in ,ho frith, requesting him to ])ut the 
bearer ashore at Berwick, with a pass to proceed 

to sliire. The man was then funiished with 

money to make an expeditious journey, and direct- 
ed to get on boaril the ship by means of bribing a 
fishing-boat, wliicli, as they afterwards learned, he 
easily efiectod. 

Tired of tlic attendance of Callum Beg, who, 
he thought, had some disposition to act as a spy 
on his motions, AVaverlcy hired as a servant a 
simple Edinburgh swain, w'ho had moiuited the 
white cockade in a fit of spleen and jealousy, be- 
cause .lenny .lop had danced a w'hole night with 
Corporal Bullock of the Fusileers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Lifrig^ucs ofSonqfu (uid Love. 

Coi.ONEi. Talbot becairie more kindly in his 
demeanour towards W averley after the confidence 
he liad reposed in him, and as tliey were neces- 
sarily much together, the character of the Colonel 
rose in Waverley’s estimation. There seemed at 
first something harsh in his strong expressions of 
dislike and censure, although no one was in the 
general case more open* to conviction. The habit 
of authority also had given his manners some pe- 
remptory hardness, notwithstanding the polish 
which they had received from his ultimate ac- 
cpiaintanee with tlie higher circles. As a sjieci- 
men of the military character, lie differed from 
all whom AA^averley had as yet seen. The sol- 
diership of the Baron of Bradwardine was marked 
by pedantiy : that of Major Melville by a sort of 
martinet attention to the minutiae and technicali- 
ties of discipline, rather suitable to one who was to 
manoeuvre a battalion, than to him who was to 
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command an army ; the military spirit of F crgiis 
was so much warped and blended with his plans 
and political views, that it was less that of a sol- 
dier tlian of a petty sovereign. But Colonel Tal- 
bot was in every point the English soldier. Ills 
whole soul was devoted to the service of his king 
and country, without feeling any pride in know- 
ing the theory of his art with the Baron, or its 
practical minutiae with the Major, or in applying 
his science to his own particular plans of ambi- 
tion, like the Chieftain of Glennaquoich. Added 
to this, he was a man of extended knowledge and 
cultivated \ although strongly tinged, as wc 
have already observed, with those prejudices w^hich 
are peculiarly English. 

The character of Colonel Talbot dawned upon 
Edward by degrees ; for the delay of the High- 
landers ill the fruitless siege of Edinburgh Castle 
occupied several weeks, during wdiich Waverley 
had little to do, excepting to seek such amuse- 
ment as society afforded. He would willingly 
have persuaded his new* friend to become acquaint- 
ed with some of his former intimates. But the 
Colonel, after one or two visits, shook liis head, 
and declined fartlier experiment. Indeed he went 
fiirther, and characterized the Baron as the most 
intolerable formal pedant he had ever had the mis- 
fortune to meet with, and the Chief of Glenna- 
quoich as a Frenchified Scetchinan, possessing all 
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the cunning and plausibility of the nation where 
he was educated, with the proud, vindictive, and 
turbident humour of tliat of liis birth. “ If the 
devil,” he said, “ had souglit out an agent express- 
ly for the })urpose of embroiling this miserable 
country, 1 do not think he could find a better 
than sucli a fellow as this, whose temper seems 
equally active, supple, and mischie\ ous, and who 
is followed, and implicitly obeyed, by a gang of 
such cut-throats as those whom you are ])leased to 
admire so much.’' 

The ladies of tlie ])arty did not escape his cen- 
sure', He allowed that Flora jMac-lvor was a 
fine woman, and liose liradwardine a pretty girl. 
But he alleged that the former di'stroyed the 
effect of her beauty by an affc'ctation of tlic' grand 
airs which she had probably sec'ii practised in the 
mock court of St Clermains. As for Rose Brad- 
wardine, he said it was impossible for any mortal 
to admire such a little uninformed tiling, whose 
small jiortion of education was as ill adapted to her 
sox or youth, as if she had appt 'n’eil with one of 
licr fatluT s old campaign-coats u])on lier person 
for her sole garment. Now much of this was mere 
spleen and prejudice in the excelhmt C'olonel, with 
wdiom the white eoekade on the breast, the white 
rose in the hair, and the IMac at the beginning of 
a name, would ha^ e made a devil out of an angel ; 
and indeed he himself jocularly allowed, that he 
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could not have endured Venus herself, if she had 
been announced in a drawing-room by the name 
of Miss Mac-Jupiter. 

W averley, it may easily he believed, looked up- 
on these young ladies with very different eyes. 
During the period of the siege, he paid them al- 
most daily visits, although he observed with re- 
gret that his suic made as little progress in the 
affections of the former, as the arms of the Cheva- 
lier in subduing the fortress. She maintained with 
rigour the riuc she had laid dmvn of treating him 
w'lth indifferenci, without either affecting to avoid 
him, 01 to siiu.i i uteri airse with him. Kvery w'ord, 
every look, v.as strict^' regulated to accord with 
her sy.sl Tu, and neitlier the dejection of Waver- 
ley, nor the anger which Fergus scarcely suppress- 
ed, could extend h'lora’s attention to Edward be- 
yond that which the most ordinary politeness de- 
manded. On the other hand. Hose Bradwardinc 
gradually rose in his opinion. lie had several 
opportunities of remarking, that as her extreme 
timidity wore off, her manners assumed a higher 
character ; that tlie agitating circumstances of the 
stormy time seemed to call i’ortli a certain dignity 
of feeling and e.xprcssion, which he had not for- 
merly observed ; and that she omitted no oppor- 
tnnity within her reach to extend her knowledge 
and refine her taste. 
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Flora Mac-Ivor called Rose her pupil, and was 
attentive to assist her in her studies, and to fashion 
both her taste and understanding. It might have 
l)een remarked by a very close observer, that in the 
presence of Waverley she was much more desirous 
to exliihit her friend’s excellencies than her own. 
lJut I must request of the reader to suppose, that 
this kind and disinterested purpose was concealed 
by the most cautious delicacy, studiously shunning 
the most distant approach to affectation. So that 
it was as unlike the usual exliihition of one pretty 
w^oman affecting to proficr another, as the friend- 
ship of David and Jonathan might be to the inti- 
macy of two Bond-street loungers. The fact is, 
that tliough the effect was felt, the cause could 
hardly he observed. Faeh of the hidies, like two 
excellent actresses, were pcrf(‘ct in their parts, and 
performed them to the delight of the audience ; 
and sucli being the case, it was almost impossible 
to discover tliat the elder constantly ceded to her 
friend tliat which was most suitable to her talents. 

But to AVaverley, Rose Bradwardine possessed 
an attraction whicli few men can resist, from the 
marked interest which she took in c^ery thing that 
affected liim. She was too young and too inex- 
perienced to estimate the full force of the constant 
attention wliicli slie paid to him. Her father was 
too abstracted in learning and military discussions 
to observe her partiality, and Flora Mac-Ivor did 
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not alarm her by remonstrance, because she saw in 
this line of conduct the most probable chance of 
her securing at length a return of affection. The 
truth is, that in her first conversation after their 
meeting, liose had discovered the state of her 
mind to that acute and intelligent friend, although 
she was not lierself aware of it. From that time, 
Flora was not only determined upon the final rejec- 
tion of Waverlcy’s addresses, hut became anxious 
thr?t they should, if possible, he transferred to her 
friend. Nor \ m\h she less interested in this plan, 
thouah her brother had from time to time talked, 
as k lwecii j(.-. and earnest, of paying his suit to 
jMiss Bradwardine. ^he knew that Fergus had 
the true continental latitude of opinion respecting 
the institution of marriage, and would not have 
given his hand to an angel, unless for the purpose 
of strengthening his alliances, and increasing his 
influence and wealth. The Baron’s whim of trans- 
ferring his estate to the distant heir male, instead 
of liis own danglitcr, was therefore likely to he an 
insurniountahle obstacle to his entertaining any 
serious thoiiglits of Rose Bradwardine. Indeed, 
Fergus’s brain w as a perpetual work-shop of scheme 
and intrigue, of every possible kind and descrip- 
tion ; while, like many a mechanic of more inge- 
nuity than steadiness, he would often unexpected- 
ly, and witliout any apparent motive, abandon one 
plan, and go earnestly to oik upon another, which 
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was either fresh from the forge of his imagiiiatioir, 
or had at soitic former period hcen flung aside half 
finished. It was therefore often difficult to guess 
what line of conduct he might finally adopt upon 
any givcm occasion. 

Although Flora was sincerely attached to her 
brother, whose higli energies might indeed have 
commanded her admiration even without the ties 
which hound them together, slie was by no means 
blind to his faults, which she considered as dan- 
gerous to the hopes of any woman, wdio should 
found her ideas of a happy marriage in the peace- 
ful enjoyment of domestic society, and the exchange 
of mutual and engrossing affection. The real dis- 
position of A^’^averley, on the other hand, notwith- 
standing his dreams of tented fields and military 
honour, seemed exclusively domestic. He asked 
and received no slmre in the busy scenes which 
were constantly j):)ssing around him, and was rather 
annoyed than interested by the discussion of con- 
tending claims, rights, and iiHerests, which often 
passed in his jiresence. All this j^oiiited him out 
as the ])erson formed to make hap])y a spirit like 
that of IJose, which corresjionded with his own. 

She remarked this point in W^averley’s charac- 
ter one day while she sat with JMiss Bradwardine. 

His genius and eh'gant taste,” answered Rose, 
“ cannot be interest(*d in such trifling discussions. 
What is it to him. for example, whether the Chief 

3 
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of the Macindallaghers, who has brought out only 
fifty men, should be a colonel or a captain ? and 
how could Mr Waverley be supposed to interest 
himself in the violent altercation between your 
brother and young Corrinaschian, whether the 
post of honour is due to the eldest cadet of a clan 
or the youngest ?” 

“ My dear Rose, if he were the hero you sup- 
pose him, he would interest himself in these mat- 
ters, not indeed as important in themselves, but 
for the pur|iOse of mediating between the ardent 
spirits who actually do make them the subject of 
discord. ^ M saw wlieii Corrinaschian raised his 
voice in groat passion, and laid his hand upon his 
sword, Waverley lifted his head as if he had just 
awaked from a dream, and asked, with great com- 
posure, what the matter was.” 

‘‘ Well, and did not the laughter they fell into 
at his absence of mind serve better to break off 
the dispute, than any thing he could have said to 
them ?" 

“ True, but not quite so creditably for Waverley^ 
as if he had brought them to their senses by force 
of reason.” 

Would you have him peace-maker general 
between all the gun-powder Highlanders in the 
army? I beg your pardon, Flora, your brother, 
you know, is out of the question ; he has more 
sense than half of them. But can you think the 
VOL. II. o 
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fierce, hot, furious spirits, of whose brawls we see 
much and hear more, and who terrify me out of 
my life every day in the world, are at all to be 
compared to Waverley ?” 

“ I do not compare him with those uneducated 
men, my dear Rose. I only lament, that, with 
his talents and genius, he does not assume that 
place in society for which they eminently fit him, 
and that he docs not lend their full impulse to the 
noble cause in which he has enlisted. Are there 

not Lochiel, and P , and M , and Ci , 

all men of the highest education, as well as the 
first talents, — why will he not stoop like them to 
be alive and useful ? — I often believe his zeal is 
frozen by that proud cold-blooded Englishman, 
whom he now lives with so much.” 

“ Colonel Talbot — ^hc is a very disagreeable per- 
son, to be sure. He looks as if he thought no Scot- 
tish woman worth the trouble of handing her a cup 
of tea. But Waverley is so gentle, so well in- 
formed” — 

“ Yes, he can admire the moon, and quote a 
stanza from Tasso.” 

“ Besides, yon know how' he fought.” 

“ For mere fighting,” answered Flora, “ I be- 
lieve all men (that is, who deserv e the name) are 
pretty much alike : there is generally more courage 
required to run away. They have besides, when 
confronted with eacli other, a certain instinct for 
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strife, as we sec in other male animals, such as 
dogs, hulls, and so forth. But high and perilous 
enterprize is not Waverley’s forte. He would ne- 
ver have been his celebrated ancestor Sir Nigel, 
but only Sir Nigel’s eulogist and poet. I will tell 
you where he will be at home, my dear, and in his 
place, — ^in tlie quiet circle of domestic happiness, 
lettered indolence, and elegant enjoyments of Wa- 
verley-Honour. And he will refit the old library 
in the most exquisite Gothic taste, and garnish its 
shelves with the rarest and most valuable volumes ; 
— and lie will draw plans and landscapes, and write 
verses, and ji;’- ten.ples, and dig grottoes; — and 
he will stand in u clejr- summer night in the colon- 
nade before the hull, and gaze on the deer as they 
stray in the moonlight, or lie shadowed by the 
boughs of the huge old fantastic oaks ; — and he 
wiU rejieat verses to his beautiful wife, who shall 
hang upon his arm ; — and he will be a happy 
man.” 

“ And she will be a happy woman,” thought 
poor Rose. But she only sighed, and dropped the 
con\crsation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Fergus, a Suitor. 

Waveri^ey had, indeed, as he looked closer 
upon the state of the Chevalier’s Court, less reason 
to be satisfied with it. It contained, as they say 
an acorn includes all the ramifications of the future 
oak, as many seeds of tracassarie and intrigue as 
might have done honour to the Court of a large em- 
pire. Every person of importance had some sepa- 
rate object, which he pursued with a fury that W a- 
verley considered as altogether disproportioned to 
its importance. Almost all had their causes of dis- 
content, although the most legitimate was that of 
the worthy old Baron, who was only distressed on 
account of the common cause. 

“ We will hardly,” said he one morning to Wa- 
vcrley, when they had been viewing the castle, — 
“ we will hardly gain the obsidional crown, which 
you wot well was made of the roots or grain which 
takes root within the place besieged, or it may be 
of the herb woodbind, paretaria, or pellitory ; we 
will not, I say, gain it by this same blockade or 
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leaguer of Edinburgh Castle.” For this opinion, 
he gave most learned and satisfactory reasons, that 
the reader may not care to hear repeated. 

Having escaped from the old gentleman, Wa- 
verley went to Fergus’s lodgings by appointment, 
to await his return from Holyrood-House. “ I am 
to have a particular audience to-morrow,” said Fer- 
gus to Waverley overnight, “ and you must meet 
me to wish me joy of the success which I securely 
anticipate.” 

The morrow came, and in the Chief’s apartment 
he -found Ensign Maccombich waiting to make re- 
port of his tun of duty in a sort of ditch which they 
ho i dug across the C ■’tie-hill, and called a trench. 
In a short time the Chiefs voice was heard on the 
stair in a tone of impatient fury : — “ Callum, — 
why, Callum Beg, — ^Diaoul !” He entered the 
room with all the marks of a man agitated by a 
towering passion ; and there were few upon whose 
features rage produced a more violent effect. The 
veins of his forehead swelled when he was in such 
agitation ; his nostril became dilated ; his cheek 
and eye inflamed ; and his look that of a demoniac. 
These appearances of half-suppressed rage were the 
more frightful, because they were obviously caused 
by a strong effort to temper with discretion an al- 
most ungovernable paroxysm of passion, and result- 
ed from an internal conflict of the most dreadful 
kind, which a^tated his whole frame of mortaUty. 

1 
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As he entered the apartment, he unbuckled his 
broad-sword, and throwing it down with such vio- 
lence that the weapon rolled to the other end of the 
room, “ I know not what,” he exclaimed, “ with- 
holds me from taking a solemn oath that I will 
never more draw it in his cause ; — Load my pis- 
tols, Callum, and bring them hither instantly ; — 
instantly !” Callum, whom nothing ever startled, 
dismayed, or disconcerted, obeyed very coolly. Evan 
Dhu, upon whose brow the suspicion that his Chief 
had been insulted, called up a corresponding storm, 
swelled in sullen silence, awaiting to learn where 
or upon whom vengeance was to descend. 

“ So, Waverley, you are there,” said the Chief, 
after a moment’s recollection ; — “ Y es, I remember 
I asked you to share my triumph, and you have 
come to witness my — disappointment we shall call 
it.” Evan now presented the written report he had 
in his hand, which Fergus threw from him with 
great passion. “ I wish to God,” lie said, “ the old 
den would tumble down upon the heads of the fools 
who attack, and the knaves who defend it. I see, 
Waverley, you think I am mad — leave us, Evan, 
but be within call.” 

“ The Colonel’s in an unco kippage,” said Mrs 
Flockhart to Evan as he descended ; “ I wish he 
may be week — the very veins on his brent bro.w 
are swelled like whip-cord ; wad he no tak some- 
thing?” 
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“ He usually lets blood for these fits,” answered 
the Highland Ancient with great composure. 

When this officer left the room, the Chicftmn 
gradually reassumed some degree of composure. 
“ I know, Waverley,” he said, “ that Colonel Tal- 
bot has persuaded you to curse ten times a-day 
your ( ngagement with us ; — nay, never deny it, 
for I am at this moment tempted to curse my own. 
Would you believe it, I made this very morning 
two suits to ihc Prince, and he has rejected them 
both ; what tlo you think of it ?” 

" W^hat can I think, till I know what your re- 
quests were ? 

“ Why, what signi^'cs what they were, man ? I 
tell you it was I that made them ; I, to whom he 
owes more than to any three that have joined the 
standard ; for I negociated the whole business, and 
brought in all the Perthshire men when not one 
would have stirred. T am not likely, I think, to 
ask anything very unreasonable, and if I did, they 
might have stretched a point. — Well, but you shall 
know all, now that I can draw my breath again 
with some freedom. — ^You remember my earl’s pa- 
tent ; it is dated some years back, for services then 
rendered, and certainly my merit has not been 
diminished, to say the least, by my subsequent 
behaviour.. Now, sir, I value this bauble of a 
coronet as little as you, or any philosopher on 
earth ; for I hold that the chief of such a clan as 
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the Sliochd nan Ivor is superior in rank to any earl 
in Scotland. But I had a particular reason for assu- 
ming this cmsed title at this time. You must 
know I learned accidentally that the Prince has 
been pressing that old foolish Baron of Bradwar- 
dine to disinherit his male heir, or nineteenth or 
twentieth cousin, who has taken a command in the 
Klector of Hanover’s militia, and to settle his estate 
upon your pretty little friend Rose ; and this, as 
being the command of his king and overlordj who 
may alter the destination of a lief at pleasure, the 
old gentleman seems well reconciled to.” 

“ And what becomes of the homage ?” 

“ Cur.sc the homage ! — I believe Rose is to pull 
off the queen’s slipper on her coronation-day, or 
some such trash. W ell, sir, as Rose Bradwardine 
would always have made a suitable match for me, 
but for this idiotical predilection of her father for 
the heir-male, it occurred to me there now remain- 
ed no obstacle, unless that the Baron might expect 
his daughter’s husband to take the name of Brad- 
wardine, (which you know would be impossible 
in my case) and that this might be evaded by my 
assuming the title to which I had so good a right, 
and which, of course, would supersede that difficulty. 
If she was to be also Viscountess Bradwardine, in 
her own right, after her father’s demise, so much 
the better ; I could have no objection.” 

“ But, Fergus,” said Waverley, “ I had no idea 
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that you had any affection for Miss Bradwardine, 
and you are always sneering at her father.” 

“ I have as much affection for Miss Bradwar- 
dine, my good friend, as I think it necessary to 
have for the future mistress of my family, and the 
mother of - my children. She is a very pretty in- 
telligent girl, and is certainly of one of the very 
first Lowland families ; and, with a little of Flora’s 
instructions and forming, will make a* very godB 
figure. As to her father, he is an original, it is 
true, and an absurd one enough ; but he has given 
such severe lessons to Sir Hew Halbert, that dear 
defunct the i. drd of Balmawhapple, and others, 
th-’t nobody dare lar'rh at him, so his absurdity 
goes foi nothing. I tell you there could have been 
no earthly objection — none. I had settled the thing 
entirely in my own mind.” 

“ But had you asked the Baron’s consent, or 
Bose’s ?” 

“ To what purpose ? To have spoke to the Ba- 
ron before 1 had assumed my title, would have on- 
ly provoked a premature and irritating discussion 
on the subject of the change of name, when, as 
Earl of Glennaquoich, I had only to propose to 
him to carry his d — d bear and boot-jack party 
per pah, or in a scutcheon of pretence, or in a se- 
parate shield perhaps — any way that would not 
blemish ray own coat-of-arms. And as to Rose, I 
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don’t see what objection she could have made, if 
her father was satisfied.” 

“ Perhaps the same that your sister makes to 
me, you being satisfied.” 

Fergus gave a broad stare at the comparison 
which this supposition impHed, but cautiously sup- 
pressed the answer which rose to his tongue. “ O, 
we should easily have arranged all that — So, sir, I 
(A'aved a private interview, and this morning was 
assigned, and I asked you to meet me here, think- 
ing, like a fool, that I shoidd want your eounte- 
nance as bride’s-mau. Well — I state my preten- 
sions — they are not denied — the promises so re- 
peatedly made, and the patent granted — they are 
acknowledged. But I propose, as a natural conse- 
quence, to assume the rank which the patent be- 
stowed — I have the old story of the jealousy of 

C , and M trumpt up against me — 

1 resist this pretext, and offer to procure their 
written acquiescence, in virtue of the date of my 
patent as prior to their silly claims — I assure you 
I would have had such a consent from them, if it 
had been at point of the sword — ^And then out 
comes the real truth ; and he dares to tell me, to 
my face, that my patent must be suppressed for the 
present, for fear of disgusting that rascally coward 
wA faineant — (naming the rival chief of his own 
clan) who has no better title to be a chieftain than 
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I to be Emperor of China ; and who is pleased to 
shelter his dastardly reluctance to come out agree- 
able to his promise twenty times pledged, under a 
pretended jealousy of the Prince’s partiality to me. 
And, to leave this miserable driveller without a 
pretence for his cowardice, the Prince asks it as a 
person d favour of me, forsooth, not to press my 
just and reasonable request at this moment. Af- 
ter this put your faith in princes !” 

“ And did your audience end here?” 

“ End ? O nci : I was determined to leave him 
no Tiretenco for his ingratitude, and I therefore 
stated, witii the composure I could muster, — 
for 1 promise you T trembled with passion, — the 
particular reasons I had for wishing that his Royal 
Highness would impose upon me any other mode 
of exhibiting my duty and devotion, as my views 
in life made, what would at any other time have 
been a mere trifle, at this crisis a severe sacrifice ; 
and then I explained to him my full plan,” 

“ And what did the Prince answer ?” 

“ Answer? why — it is well it is written, Curse 
not the king, no, not in thy thought ! — why, he 
answered, that truly he was glad I had made him 
my confidant, to prevent more grievous disappoint- 
ment, for he could assure me, upon the word of a 
prince, that Miss Eradwardine’s aflfections were en- 
gaged, and he was under*a particular promise to 
favour them. ‘ So, my deai Fergus,’ said he, with 
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his most gracious cast of smile, ‘ as the marriage is 
utterly out of question, there need by no hurry, 
you know, about the earldom.’ And so he glided 
off, and left me plante 
‘‘ And what did you do ?” 

‘‘ I’ll tell you what I could have done at that 
moment — sold myself to the devil or the Elector, 
whichever offered the dearest revenge. However I 
am now cool. I know he intends to marry her to 
some of his rascally Frenchmen, or his Irish offi- 
cers, but I will watch them close ; and let the man 
that would supplant me look well to himself. — 
liisogna coj)rirs% Signor'^ 

After some further conversation, unnecessary to 
be detailed, Waverley took leave of the Chieftain, 
whose fury had now subsided into a deep and strong 
desire of vengeance, and retunied home, scarce able 
to analyze the mixture of feelings which the narra- 
tive had awakened in his own bosom. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“ To one Thing constant ncvcK.'" 

“ I AM the very child of caprice,” said Waver- 
ley 1'^ himself, as he bolted the door of his apart- 
ment, and pact ’ ii- .vith hasty steps — “ What is it 
to me that Fergus M ‘-Ivor should wish to marry 
R -ose Biadwardine ? — I love her not — I might have 
been loved by her perhaps — ^but 1 rejected her sim- 
ple, natural, and affecting attachment, instead of 
cherishing it into tenderness, and dedicated myself 
to one who will never love mortal man, unless old 
Warwick, the King-maker, should arise from the 
dead. I'he Baron too — I would not have cared 
about his estate, and so the name would have been 
no stumbling-block. The devil might have taken 
the barren moors, and drawn off the royal caligie, 
for what I would have minded. But, framed as 
she is for domestic affection and tenderness, for 
giving and receiving all those kind and quiet at- 
tentions which sweeten life to those who pass it to- 
gether, she is sought by Fergus Mac-Ivor. He 
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will not use her ill, to be siu’e — of that he is inca- 
pable — but he will neglect her after the first month ; 
he will be too intent on subduing some rival chief- 
tain, or circumventing some favourite at court, on 
gaining some heathy hill and lake, or adding to his 
bands some new troops of caterans, to enquire what 
she docs, or how she amuses herself. 

“ And then will canker sorrow eat her bud. 

And chase tlie native beauty from her cheek ; 

And she will look as hollow as a ghost. 

And dim and meagre as an ague fit. 

And so she’ll die/' 


“ And such a catastrophe of the most gentle 
creature on earth might have been prevented, if 
Mr Edward Wavcrlcy had had his eyes ! — Upon 
my word, I cannot understand how I thought Flora 
so much, that is, so very much handsomer than 
Rose. She is taller indeed, and her manner more 
formed ; but many people think Mi.ss Bradwar- 
dine’s more natural ; and .she is certainly much 
younger. T should think Flora is two years older 
than I am — I will look at them particularly this 
evening.” 

' And with this resolution ^^'averley went to drink 
tea (as the fashion was sixty yeans since) at the house 
of a lady of quality, attached to the cause of the 
Chevalier, where he found, as he expected, both the 
ladies. All ro.se a* he entered, but Flora imme> 
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diately resumed lier place, and the conversation in 
which she was engaged. Rose, on the contrary, al- 
most imperceptibly made a little way in the crowd- 
ed circle for his advancing the corner of a chair. — 
‘‘ Her manner, upon the whole, is most engaging, 
thought Wavcrley. 

A dispute occurred whether the Gaelic or Italian 
language was most liquid and best adapted for po- 
etry : the opinion for the Gaelic, which probably 
might not have found supporters elsewhere, was 
here fiercel} Icfended by seven Highland ladies, 
who talked at the top of their lungs, and screamed 
the cxenpariy ^ 'af, wif h examples of Celtic euphonia. 
Flora, cbsci viiig the Lowland ladies sneer at the 
comparison, produced some reasons to show that it 
was not altogether so absurd ; but Rose, when asked 
for her opinion, gave it with animation in praise of 
Italian, which she had studied with averley’s as- 
sistance. She has a more correct car than Flora, 
though a less accomplished musician,” said Waver- 
ley to himself. “ I suppose Miss Mac-Ivor will 
next compare Mac-Murrough nam Fonn to Ari- 
osto !” 

liastly, it so befell that the company differed 
whether Fergus should be asked to perform on the 
flute, at which he was an adept, or Waverley invi- 
ted to read a play of Shakespeare ; and the lady 
of the house good humouredly undertook to collect 
the votes of the company for try or music, under 
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the condition, that the gentleman whose talents 
were not laid under contribution that evening, 
should contribute them to enliven the next. It 
chanced that Rose had the casting vote. Now 
Flora, who seemed to impose it as a rule upon her- 
self never to countenance any proposal which might 
seem to encourage W averley, had voted for music, 
])roviding the llaron would take his violin to ac- 
company Fergus. “ I wish yon joy of your taste, 
Mi.ss Mac-Ivor,” tlioiight Edward as they sought 
for his book. “ I thouglit it better when we were 
at Glennaquoich ; but certainly the Baron is no 
great performer, and Shakespeare is worth listen- 
ing to.” 

Romeo and Juliet was selected, and JJdward 
read with taste, feeling, and spirit, several scenes 
from that play. All the company applauded with 
their hands, and many with their tears. Flora, to 
whom the drama was well known, was among the 
former ; Rose, to whom it was altogether new, be- 
longed to the latter class of admirers. “ She has 
more feeling too,” said MV averley, internally. 

'riie conversation turning upon the incidents of 
the play, and upon the characters, Fergus declared 
that tlie only one worth naming, as a man of fa- 
shion and spirit, was Mercutio. “ I could not,” he 
said, “ quite follow all his old-fashioned wit, but 
he must have been a very pretty fellow, according 
to the ideas of his time.” 
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^ And it was a shame,” said Ensign Ma^jcom- 
bich, who usually followed his Colonel everywhere, 
‘‘ for that Tibbert, or Taggart, or whatever was 
his name, to stick him under the other gentleman’s 
arm while he was redding the fray.” 

The ladies, of course, declared loudly in favour 
of R mieo, but this- opinion did ixot go undisputed. 
The mistress of the house, and several other ladies, 
severely reprobated the levity with which the hero 
transfers l»is affections from Rosalind to Juliet. 
Flora remained silent until her opinion was repeat- 
edly requested, and then answered, she thought the 
circumstance )b’,ected to, not only reconcileablc to 
nature, but such ar in the highest degree evinced 
tlie a. t of the poet. Romeo is described as a 
young man, peculiarly susceptible of the softer pas- 
sions ; his love is at first fixed upon a woman who 
could afford it no return ; this he repeatedly tells 
\ ou, — 

' Froiii love*-^ weak childish bow she lives unharmed f 
and again, — 


‘ She hath forsworn to love.’ 

Now, as it was impossible that Romeo’s love, sup- 
posing him a reasonable being, could continue 
without hope, the poet ha'>, witli great art, seized 
the moment when he %vas reduced actually to des- 
VOL. II. j: 
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pair, to throw in his way an object more accom- 
plished than her by whom he had been rejected, 
and who is disposed to repay his attachment; I can 
scarce conceive a situation more calculated to en- 
hance the ardour of Romeo’s affection for Juliet, 
than his being at once raised by her from the state 
of drooping melancholy, in which he appears first 
upon the scene, to the ecstatic state in which he 
exclaims — 


‘ come what sorrow can. 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short moinent gives me in her sight/ *' 

“ Good now. Miss Mac-Ivor,” said a young lady 
of quality, “ do you mean to cheat us out of our 
prerogative ? will you persuade us love cannot sub- 
sist withotit hope, or that the lover must become 
fickle if the lady is cruel ? O fie ! I did not expect 
such an unsentimental conclusion.” 

“ A lover, my dear Lady Betty, may, I con- 
ceive, persevere in his suit under very discouraging 
circumstances. Affection can (now and then) with- 
stand very severe storms of rigour, but not a long 
polar frost of downright indifference. Don’t, even 
with your attractions, try the experiment upon any 
lover whose faith you value. Love will subsist on 
wonderfully little hope, but not altogether without 
it.” 

“ It will be just like Duncan Mac-Girdie’s 
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mare,” saul Evan, “ if your ladyships please ; he 
wanted to use her by degrees to live without meat, 
and just as he had put her on a straw a-day, the 
poor thing died !” 

Evan’s illustration set the company a-laughing, 
and the discourse took a different turn. Shortly 
after'"'ards the party broke up, and Edward return- 
ed home, musing on what Flora had said. “ I will 
love my Rosalind no more,” said he ; “ she has 
given me a broad enough hint for that ; and I will 
speak to her brother, and resign my suit. But for 
a Juliet — would it be handsome to interfere with 
Fergus’s prei> nsicns ? though it is impossible they 
can ever succeed : a-'d should they miscarry, what 
then ? —why then (dors comme alors." And with 
this resolution, of being guided by circumstances, 
did our hero commit himself to repose. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


A brave Man in, Sorrow. 

If my fair readers should he of opinion that my 
hero’s levity in love is altogether unpardonable, I 
must remind ,thcm, that all his griefs and difficul* 
ties did not arise from tliat sentimental source. 
Even the lyric poet, who complains so feelingly of 
the pains of love, could not forget, that, at the 
same time, he was “ in debt and in drink,” which, 
doubtless, were great aggravations of his distress. 
There were, indeed, whole days in which V^aver- 
Icy thought neither of Flora nor Rose Bradwar- 
dine, but which were spent in melancholy conjec- 
tures upon the probable state of matters at -Wa- 
vcrley-Honour, and the dubious issue of the civil 
contest in which he was pledged. Colonel Talbot 
often engaged him in discussions ujwn the justice 
of the cause he had espoused. “ Not,” he said, 
“ that it is possible for you to quit it at this pre- 
sent moment, for, come what will, you must stand 
by your rash engagement. But I wish you to be 
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aware that the right is not with you; that you 
are fighting against the real interests of your coun> 
try; and that you ought, as an Englishman and 
a patriot, to take the first opportunity to leave this 
unhappy expedition before the snow-baU melt.” 

In such political disputes, Waverley usually op- 
posed the common arguments of his party, with 
which it is unnecessary to trouble the reader. But 
he had little to say when the Colonel urged him to 
compare the strength by which they had under- 
taken to overthrow the government, with that 
whici. was now assembling very rapidly for its sup- 
poii, To 'his statement Waverley had but one 
answer : “ If the cause I have undertaken be peril- 
ous, there woidd be the greater disgrace in aban- 
doning it.” And in his turn he generally silenced 
Colonel Talbot, and succeeded in changing the 
subject. 

One night, when, after a long dispute of this na- 
ture, the friends had separated, and our hero had 
retired to bed, he was awakened about midnight 
by .a suppressed groan. He started up and listen- 
ed ; it came from the apartment of Colonel Talbot, 
which was divided from his own by a wainscotted 
partition, with a door of communication. Waver- 
ley approached this door, and distinctly heard one 
or two deep-drawn sighs. What could be the mat- 
ter ? The Colonel had parted from him, apparent- 
ly, in his usual state of <^pirils. He must hav« 
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been taken suddenly ill. Under this impression, 
he opened the door of communication very gently, 
and perceived the Colonel, in his night-gown, seat- 
ed by a table, on which lay a letter and picture. 
. He raised his head hastily, as Edward stood un- 
certain w hether to advance or retire, and Waver- 
ley perceived that his cheeks were stained with 
tears. 

As if ashamed at being found giving w’ay to such 
emotion, Colonel Talbot rose with apparent dis- 
pleasure. “ 1 think, Mr Waverley, my own apart- 
ment, and the hour, might have secured even a 
prisoner against” 

“ Do not say intrusion^ Colonel Talbot ; I heard 
you breathe hard, and feared you were ill ; that 
alone could have induced me to break in upon 
you.” 

“ I am well,” said the Colonel, “ perfectly well.” 

“ But you are distressed : is there any thing can 
be done ?” 

“ Notliing, Mr M^averley ; I was only thinking 
of home, and some unpleasant occurrences there.” 

“ Good God, my uncle !” 

■“ No, it is a grief entirely my own. I am 
ashamed you should have seen it disarm me so 
much ; but it must liave its course at times, that 
it may be at others more decently supported. I 
would ha^ e kept it secret from you ; for I think it 
trill grieve you, and yet you can administer no con- 
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solation. But you have surprised me. — I see you 
are surprised yourself, — and I hate mystery. Bead 
that letter.” 

The letter was from Colonel Talbot’s sister, and 
in these words : 

“ I received yours, mydearest brother, by Hodges. 
Sir E. W. and Mr R. are still at large, but are not 
permitted to leave London. I wish to heaven I 
could give you as good an account .of matters in 
the square. But the news of the unhappy affair 
rtt Prcston came upon us, with the dreadful addition 
thai you wt . v amorg the fallen. You know Lady 
Emily’s sUte of health, when your friendship for 
Sir E. induced you to leave her. She was much 
harassed with the sad accounts from Scotland of 
the rebellion having broken out ; but kept up her 
spirits, as’, she said, it became yoiur wife, and for 
the sake of the future heir, so long hoped, for in 
vain. Alas, my dear brother, these hopes are now 
endetl : Notwithstanding all my watchful care, this 
unhappy rumour reached her without preparation. 
She was taken ill immediately ; and the poor in- 
fant scarce survived its birth. Would to God this 
were all! But although the contradiqtion of the 
horrible report by your own letter has greatly re- 
vived her spirits, yet Hr apprehends, I 

grieve to say, serious, and even dangerous, conse- 
quences to tier he^th, esijecially from the uncei:- 
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tainty in which she must necessarily remain for 
some" time, aggravated by the ideas she has formed 
of the ferocity of those with whom you are a pri- 
soner. 

“ Do therefore, my dear brother, as soon as this 
reaches you, endeavour to gain your release, by pa- 
role, by ransom, or any way that is practicable. I 
do not exaggerate Lady Emily’s state of health ; 
but I must not — dare not — suppress the truth. 
Ever, my dea^ Philip„your most affectionate sister, 

“ Lucy Taebot.’' 

Edward stood motionless when he had perused 
this letter ; for the conclusion was inevitable, that, 
by the Colonel’s journey in quest of him, he had 
incurred this heavy calamit}' . It was severe enough, 
even in its irremediable part ; for Colonel Talbot 
and Lady Emily, long without a family, had fondly 
exulted in the hopes which were now blasted. But 
this disappeintment was nothing to the extent of 
the threatened evil ; and Edward, with horror, re- 
garded himself as the original cause of both. 

Ere ho could collect himself sufficiently to speak. 
Colonel Talbot had recovered his usual composure 
of manner, though his troubled eye denoted his 
mental agony. 

“ She is a woman, my young friend, who may 
justify even a soldier’s tears.” He reached him the 
mittiature, exhibiting features which fully justified 
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die eulogium ; “ and yet, God knows, what you 
sec of her there is the least of the charms she pos- 
sesses — ^possessed, I should perhaps say — ^but God’s 
will be done.” 

“ You must fly — you must fly instantly to her 
relief. It is not — it shall not he too late.” 

“ Fly ? how is it possible ? I am a prisoner-*- 
upon parole.” 

“ I am your keeper — I restore your parole — I 
am to answer for you.” 

“ You ca:!not do so consistently with your duty; 
ror cr.n I accept a discharge from you, with due 
regard to m; own h-mour — ^you would be made re- 
sponsible.” 

I will «,fiswer it with my head, if necessary. 
I have been the unhappy cause of the loss of your 
child, make me not the murderer of your wife.” 

“ No, my dear Edward,” said Talbot, taking 
him kindly by the hand, “ you are in na respect to 
blame ; and if I concealed this domestic distress 
for two, days, it was lest your sensibility should 
view it in that light. You could not think of me, 
hardly knew of my existence, when I left England 
in quest of you. It is a responsibility. Heaven 
knows, sufficiently heavy for mortality, that we 
must answer for the foreseen and direct result of 
our actions, — for their indirect and consequential 
operation, the great and good Being, who alone 
can foresee the dependeue of human events on 
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each other, hath not pronounced his frail creatures 
liable.” ' 

“ But that you should have left Lady Emily in 
the situation the most interesting to a husband, to 
seeh a” -• 

“ I only did my duty, and I do not, ought not, 
to regret it. If the path of gratitude and honour 
were always smooth and easy, there would be little 
merit in following it ; but it moves often in contra- 
diction to our interest and passions, and sometimes 
to our better affections. These are the trials of 
life, and this, though not the least bitter,” (the 
tears came unbidden to his eyes,) “ is not the first 
which it has been my fate to encounter — ^but we 
will talk of this tormorrow,” wringing Waverley’s 
hands. “ Good night ; strive to forget it for a few 
hours. It will dawn, I think, by six, and it is bow 
past two. Good night.” 

Edward retired, widiout trusting his voice wjtji 
a reply. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Exertion. 

When Colonel Talbot entered the breakfast- 
parlour next morning, he learned from Waverley’s 
servant that our hero had been abroad at an early 
hour, and v^as not yet returned. The morning was 
well advanced hofere he again appeared. He ar* 
rived out of breath, hut ‘with an p,ir of joy that 
astonished Colonel Talbot. 

“ There/’ said he, throwing a paper on the table, 
“ there is my morning’s work. — Alick, pack up the 
Colonel’s clothes. Make haste, make haste.” 

The Colonel examined the paper with astonish- 
ment. It was a pass from the Chevalier to Colonel 
Talbot, to repair to Leith, or any other port in 
possession of his Royal Highness’s troops, and there 
to embark for England or elsewhere, at his free 
pleasure ; he only giving his ppole of honour not 
to bear arms against the house of Stuart for the 
space of a twelvemonth. 

. “ In the name of God,” said the Colonel, his 
eyes sparkling with eageniess, how did vou obtain 
this 
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“ I was at the Chevalier’s levee as soon as he 
ustially rises. He was gone to the camp at Dud- 
dingston. I pursued him thither ; asked and ob- 
tained an audience — but I will tell you not a word 
more, unless I see you begin to pack.” 

“ lieforc I know whether I can avail myself of 
this passport, or how it was obtained ?” 

“ O, you can take out the things again, you 
know. — ^Now I sec you busy, I will go on. When 
I first mentioned your name, his eyes sparkled al- 
most as bright as yours did two minutes since. 
* Had you,’ he earnestly a.sked, ‘ shewn any senti- 
ments favourable to his cause ?’ ‘ Not in the least, 
nor was there any hopa you would do so.’ His 
countenance fell. 1 requested your freedom. ‘ Im- 
possible,’ he said ; — ‘ your importance, as a friend 
and confidant of sixch and such personages, made 
my request altogedicr extravagant.-’ I told him 
my own story and yours ; and asked him to judge 
what my feelings must be by his oxvn. He has a 
heart, and a kind one. Colonel Talbot, you may say 
what you please. He took a sheet of paper, and 
wrote the pass with his own hand. ‘ I will not 
trust myself xvith my council,’ he said ; ‘ they will 
argue me out of what is right. I will not endure 
that a friend, valued as I value you, should be load- 
ed with the painful reflections which must afflict 
you in case of further misfortune in Colonel Tal- 
bot’s family ; nor will I keep a brave enemy a pri- 
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soner under such circumstances. Besides,’ said he, 
‘ I think I can justify myself to my prudent advi- 
sers, by pleading the go^ effect such lenity will 
produce on the minds of the great English families 
with whom Colonel Talbot is connected.’ ” 

“ There the politician peeped out,” said the Co- 
lonel. 

“ Well, at least he concluded like a kiug’s son ; 
— Take the passport ; I have added a condition 
for form’s sake ; but if the Colonel objeets to it, 
let him depart without giving any parole whatever. 
I co’no here to war with men, but not to distress 
or endanger w*. mvii.” 

“ W ell, I never t’ mght to have been so much 
indebted to the Pretend 

“ To the Prince,” said Wavcrley, smiling. 

“To the Chevalier,” said the Colonel ; “ it is a 
good travelling name, and which we may both free- 
ly use. Did he say anything more ?” 

“ Only asked if there was anything else he dould 
oblige me in ; and when I replied in the nc^tivc, 
he shook me by the hand, and wished all his fol- 
lowers were as considerate, since some friends of 
mine not only asked all he had to bestow, but many 
things which were entirely out of his power, or that 
of the greatest sovereign upon earth. Indeed, he 
said, no prince seemed, in the eyes of his followers, 
so like the Deity as himself if you were to judge 
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from the extravagant requests which they daily pre- 
ferred to him.” 

“ Poor young gentleman,” said the Colonel, “ 1 
suppose he begins to feel the difficidties of his si- 
tuation. Well, dear Waverley, this is more than 
kind, and shall not be forgotten while Philip Tal- 
bot can remember anything. My life — ^pshaw — ^let 
Emily thank you for that — this is a favour worth 
fifty lives. I cannot hesitate upon giving my pa- 
role in the circumstances : there it is — (he wrote 
it out in form) — ^And now, how am I to get off?” 

“ All that is settled : your baggage is packed, 
my horses wait, and a boat has been engaged, by 
the Prince’s permission, to put you on board the 
Fox frigate. T sent a messenger down to Leith on 
purpose.” 

“ That will do excellently well. Captain Beaver 
is my particidar friend : he will put me ashore at 
Berwick or Shields, from whence I can ride .post 
to London ; — and you must entrust me with the 
packet of papers which you recovered by means of 
your Miss Bean Lean. I may have an opportunity 
of using them to your advantage; — But I see your 

Highland friend, Glen what do you call his 

barbarous name ? and his orderly with him — I must 
not call him his orderly cut-throat any more, I sup- 
pose. See how he walks as if the world were his 
own, with the Iwnnet on one side of his head, and 
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his plaid puffed out across his breast ! I should like 
now to meet that youth where my hands were not 
tied : 1 would tame his pride, or he should tame 
mine.” 

“ For shame. Colonel Talbot ; you swell at sight 
of the tartan, as the bull is said to do at scarlet. 
You ;f.nd Mac-Ivor have some points not much 
unlike, so far as national prejudice is concerned.” 

The latter part of this discourse took place in 
the street. They passed the Chief, the Colonel 
punctiliously and he sternly greeting each othpr, 
like two duellists before they take their ground. 
It was evidcui the dislike was mutual. “ I never 
see that surly fellow ‘liat dogs his heels,” said the 
Colonel, after he had mounted his horse, “ but he 
reminds me of lines I have somewhere" heard — » 
up«n the stage, I think ; 

' (.'lose behind him 

Stalks sullen Bertram, like a sorcerer’s fiend. 

Pressing to be employed.’ " 

“ 1 assure you, Colonel, that you judge too harsh- 
ly of the Highlanders.” 

“ ^ot a whit, not a whit ; I cannot spare them 
a jot t I cannot bate them an ace. Let them stay 
in their own barren mountains, and puff and swell, 
and hang their bonnets on the horns of the moon, 
il they have a mind ; but what business have they 
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to come where people wear breeches, and speak an 
intelligible language ? — I mean intelligible in com- 
parison to their gibberish, for even the Lowlanders 
talk a kind of English little better than the Ne- 
groes in Jamaica. I could pity the Pr I mean 

the Chevalier himself, for having so many despera- 
does about him. And they learn their trade so 
early. There is a kind of subaltern imp, for ex- 
ample, a sort of sucking devil, whom your friend 
Glena — Glenamuck there, has sometimes in his 
train. To look at him, he is aboxit fifteen years ; 
but he is a century old in mischief and villainy. 
He was playing at quoits the other day in the court ; 
a gentleman, a decent-looking person enough, came 
past, and as a quoit hit his shin, he lifted his cane : 
But my young bravo whips out his pistol, like Beau 
Clincher in the Trip to the Jubilee, and had n*t a 
scream of Gardez I'eau, from an upper window, set 
all parties a scampering for fear of the inevitable 
consequences, the poor gentleman would have lost 
his life by the -hands of that little cockatrice.” 

“ A fine character you’ll give of Scotland upon 
your return, Colonel Talbot.” 

“ O, Justice Shallow shall save me the trouble — 
‘ Barren, barren, beggars all, beggars all. Marry, 
good air,’ — and that only when you are out of 
Edinburgh, and not yet come to Leith, as is our 
case at present.” 
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111 a short time they arrived at the sea-port : — 

The boat rock'd at the pier of Leith, 

Full loud the wind blew down the ferry ; 

The ship rode at the Berwick Law” 

‘‘ Farewell, Colonel ; may you find all as you 
wouhl wish it ! Perhaps we may meet sooner than 
you ex]icct : they talk of an immediate route to 
England.” 

“ Tell me nothing of that,” said Talbot ; “ I 
wish to cart) no news of your motions.” 

.simply, then, adieu. Say, with a thousand 
Kind grectiii^^^^, that is dutiful and affectionate 
to Sir Evorard and \unt Rachael — Think of me 
as kin^lly as you can — speak of me as indulgently 
as your conscience will permit, and once more 
adieu.” 

“ And adieu, my dear Waverley ; many, many 
thanks for your kindness. Unplaid yourself on the 
first opportunity. I shall ever think on you with 
gratitude, and the worst of my censure shall be, 
Que diahle alloit iljxiire dans cette galere ?” 

And thus they parted. Colonel Talbot going on 
board of the boat, and W averley returning to Edin- 
burgh. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The March. 

It is not our purpose to intrude upon the pro- 
vince of history. We shall therefore only remind 
our readers, that about the beginning of November 
the young Chevalier, at the heaO of about six thou- 
sand men at the utmost, resolved to peril his cause 
upon an attempt to penetrate into the centre of 
England, although aware of the mighty prepara- 
tions which wore made for his reception. They 
s^t foi^vard on this crusade in weather which would 
have rendered any other troops incapable of march- 
ing, but which in reality gave these active moun- 
taineers advantages over a less hardy enemy. In 
defiance of a superior army lying upon the Borders, 
under Field-lNIarshal Wade, they besieged and 
took Carlisle, and soon afterwards prosecuted their 
daring march to the southward. 

As Colonel Mac-Ivor’s regiment marched in the 
van of the clans, he and W averley, who now equal- 
led any Highlander in endurance of fatigue, and 
was become somewhat acquainted with their Ian- 
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guage, were peipetaally at its head. They marked 
the progress of the army, however, with very diffe- 
rent eyes. Fergus, all air and fire, and confident 
against the world in arms, measured nothing hut 
that every step was a yard nearer London. He 
neither asked, expected, nor desired any aid, except 
that <>f the clans, to place the Stuarts once more on, 
the throne ; and when by chance a few iwlherents 
joined the standard, he always considered them in 
the light of i>ew claimants upon the favours of the 
future monarch, who must therefore subtract for 
tluMr gratification so much of the bounty which 
ought to be s! md among his Highland followers. 

Edwards views v re very different. Ho could 
not bill observe, that in those towns in which they 
proclaimed James the Third, no man cried, God 
bless him.” The mob stared and listened, heart- 
less, stupified, and dull, but gave few signs even of 
that boisterous spirit, which induces them to shout 
upon all occasions for the mere exercise of their 
most sweet voices. The Jacobites had been taught 
to believe that the north-western counties abounded 
with wealthy squires and hardy yeomen, devoted to 
the cause of the White Rose. But of the wealthier 
tories they saw little. Some fled from their houses, 
some feigned themselves sick, some surrendered 
themselves to the government as suspected persons. 
Of such as remained, the igiu)iant gazed with asto- 
nishment, mixed with horror and aversion, at the 
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wild appearance, unknown language, and singular 
garb of the Scottish clans. And to the more pru- 
dent, their scanty numbers, apparent deficiency in 
discipline, and poverty of equipment, seemed certain 
tokens of the calamitous termination of their rash 
undertaking. Thus the few who joined them were 
such as bigotry of political principle blinded to con- 
sequences, or broken fortunes induced to hazard all 
upon a risk so des])crate. 

The Baron of Bradwardine being asked what he 
thouglit of these recruits, took a long pinch of snuffy 
and answered drily, “ that he could not but have 
an excellent opinion of them, since they resembled 
])recis(*ly the followers who attached themselves to 
the good King David at the cave of Adullam ; 
deliret, every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and every one that was dis- 
contente d, which the vulgate renders bitter of soul ; 
and doubtless,” he said, they will prove mighty 
men of their hands, and there is much need that 
they should, for I have seen many a sour look cast 
upon us." 

But none of these considerations grieved Fergus, 
lie admired the luxuriant beauty of the country, 
and the situation of many of the seats which they 
]>ass(xl. “Is ^\'averley-Honour like that house, 
Kdvvard ?” 

“ It is one-half larger.” 

“ Is your uncle’s park as fine a one as that ?” 
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“ It is three times as extensive, and rather re- 
sembles a forest than a mere park.” 

“ Flora will be a happy woman.” 

“ I hope Miss Mac-Ivor will have much reason 
for happiness, unconnected with Waverley-Hor 
nour.” 

“ I hope so too ; but, to be mistress of such a 
place, will be a pretty addition to the sum total.” 

“ An addition, the want of which, I trust, will 
be amply supplied by some other means.” 

“ How,” said Fergus, stopping short, and turn- 
ing upon Waverley — “ How am I to understand 
that, Ml \'<^averley ? — Had I the pleasure to hear 
you aright ?” 

“ Perfectly right, Fergus.” 

“ And I am to understand that you no longer 
desire my alliance, and my sister’s hand ?” 

“ Yom sister has refused mine, both directly, 
and by all the usual means by which ladies repress 
undesired attentions,” 

“ I have no idea of a lady dismissing or a gentle- 
man withdrawing his suit, after it has been appro- 
ved of by her legal guardian, without giving him 
an opportunity of talking the matter over with the 
lady. You did not, I suppose, expect my sister 
to drop into your mouth like a ripe plum, the first 
moment you chose to open it ?” 

“ As to the lady’s title to dismiss her lover, 
Colonel, it is a point wlii; h you must argue with 
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her, as I am ignorant of the customs of the High- 
lands in that particular. But as to my title to ac- 
quiesce in a rejection from her without an appeal 
to your interest, I will tell you plainly, without 
meaning to undervalue Miss Mac-Ivor’s admitted 
heauty and accomplishments, that 1 would not take 
the hand ot* an angel, with an em])irc for her dowry, 
if her consent were extorted by the importunity of 
friends and guardians, and did not flow from her 
own free inclination.” 

‘‘An angel, with the dowry of an empire,” re- 
peated Fergus in a tone of bitter irony, “ is not 

very likely to he pressed upon a shire squire. 

But, sir,” changing his tone, “ if Flora Mac-Ivor 
have not the dowry of an empire, she is wy sister, 
and that is sufficient at least to secure her against 
being treated with any thing approaching to le- 
vity.” 

“ She is Flora Mae-Ivor, sir, which to me, were 
1 caj)ahle of treating any woman with levity, would 
he a more effectual protection.” 

The brow of the Chieftain was now fully cloud- 
ed, but Edward felt too indignant at the unreason- 
able tone which he had adopted, to avert the storm 
by the least concession. They both stood still while 
this short dialogue passed, and Fergus seemed half 
dis])osed to say something more violent, but, by a 
strong effort, suppressed his passion, and, turning 
his face forward, w alked sullenly on. As they had 
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always hitherto walked together, and almost con- 
stantly side by side, Waverley pursued his course 
silently in the same direction, determined to let the 
Chief take his own time in recovering the good 
humour which he had so unreasonably discarded, 
and firm in his resolution not to bate him an inch 
of dignity. 

After they had marched on in this sullen man- 
ner about a mile, Fergus resumed the discourse in 
a different tone. “ I believe I was warm, my dear 
Edward, but you provoke me with your want of 
krowledge of the world. You have taken pet at 
.jome of Flora’s prudery, or high-flying notions of 
loyalty, and now, like a child, you quarrel with the 
play-thijg you have been crying for, and beat me, 
yoiu: faithftd keeper, because my ann cannot reach 
to Edinburgh to hand it to you. I am sure, if I 
was passionate, the mortification of losing the aUi* 
ance of such a friend, after your arrangement had 
been the talk of both Highlands and Lowlands, 
and that witliout so much as knowing why or 
wherefore, might well provoke calmer blood than 
mine. I shall write to Edinburgh, and put all to 
rights ; that is, if you desire I should do so ; as 
indeed I cannot suppose that your good opinion of 
Flora, it being such as you have often expressed 
to me, can be at once laid aside.” 

“ Colonel Mac-Ivor,” said Edward, who had no 
mind to be hurried fiirtbcr or faster than he chose. 
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in a matter which he had already considered as 
broken off, I am fully sensible of the value of 
your good offices ; and certainly, by your zeal on 
my behalf in such an affair, you do me no small 
honour. But as Miss Mac-Ivor has made her 
chiction freely and voluntarily, and as all my at- 
teu lions in Edinburgh were received with more 
than coldness, 1 cannot, in justice cither to her or 
myself, consent tliat she should again be harassed 
u])on this topic. I would liave mentioned this to 
you some time since, hut you saw the footing upon 
whicJi we stood together, and must have under- 
stood it. Had I thought otherwise, I would have 
earlier spoken ; but I had a natural reluctance to 
enter upon a subject so painlul to us both.” 

(), very well, Mr Wavciicy, the thing is at 
an end, I have no occasion to press my sister 
upon any man.” 

‘‘ Nor have 1 any occasion to court repeated re- 
jection from the same young lady.” 

“ I sliall make due enquiry, however,” said the 
Chieftain, without noticing the interruption, ‘‘ and 
learn what my sister thinks of all this : we will 
tlien see whether it is to end hen*.” 

Respecting such enquiries, you will of course 
be guided by your own judgment. It is, I am 
aware, impossible Miss Mac-Ivor can change her 
mind; and were such an unsupposable case to 
happen, it is certain I will not change mine. I 
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only inciitioii this to prevent any possibility of fu- 
ture misconstruction*” 

Gladly at this moment would Mac-Ivor have 
put their quarrel to a personal arbitrement ; his 
eye flashed fire, and he measured Edward as if to 
chuse where he might best plant a mortal wound. 
But although we do not now quanel according 
to the modes and figures of Caraiiza or Vincent 
Saviola, no one knew better than Fergus that there 
must be some decent pretext for a mortal duel. 
For instane'e, you may challenge a man for tread- 
ing on your corn in a crowd, or for pushing you up 
to the Avaii or flf; taking your scat in the theatre ; 
but the modern code of honour will not pennit you 
to flmnd it quarrel upon your right of compelling 
a man to continue addresses to a female relative, 
which the fair lady has already refused. So tliat 
Fergus was compelled to stomach this supposed 
affront, until the Avhirligig of time, whose motion 
he ])romiscd himself he would watch most sedu- 
lously, should bring about an opportunity of re- 
venge. 

W'^averley’s servant always led a saddle-horse 
for him in the rear of the battalion to which he 
was attached, though his master seldom rode him. 
But now, incensed at the domineering and unrea- 
sonable conduct of his late friend, he fell behind 
the column, and mounted his horse, resolving to 
seek the Baron of Bradwardine, and request per- 
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mission to volunteer in his troop, instead of the 
Mac-Ivor regiment. 

“ A happy time of it I should have had,” 
thought he, after he was mounted, “ to have been 
so closely allied to this superb specimen of pride 
and self-opinion and passion. A colonel ! why, 
he should have been a generalissimo. A petty chief 
of three or four hundred men ! his pride might 
suffice for the Cham of Tartary — the Grand Seig- 
nior — the Great Mogul ! I am well free of him ; 
were Flora an angel, she would bring with her a 
second L/Ucifer of ambition and wrath for a bro- 
ther-in-law.” 

The Baron, whose learning (like Sancho’s jests 
while in the Sierra Morena,) seemed to grow 
mouldy for want of exercise, joyfully embraced the 
opportunity of Waverley’s offering his service in 
his regiment, to bring it into some exertion. The 
good-natured old gentleman, however, laboured to 
effect a reconciliation between the two quondam 
friends. Fergus turned a cold ear to his remon- 
strances, though he gave them a respectful hear- 
ing : and as for Waverley, he saw no reason why 
he should Ik? the first in courting a renewal of the 
intimacy which the Chieftain had so unreasonably 
disturbed. The Baron then mentioned the mat- 
ter to the Frince, who, anxious to prevent quarrels 
in his little army, declared, he would himself re- 
monstrate with Colonel Mac-Ivor on the unrea.- 
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sonableness of his conduct. But, in the hurry of 
their inarch, it was a day or two before he had an 
opportunity to exert his influence in the manner 
proposed. 

In the meanwhile, Waverley turned the in- 
structions he had received while in G ^*8 dra- 

goons to some account, and assisted the Baron in 
his command as a sort of adjutant. Parmi les 
aveitgles un horgne est roiT says the French pro- 
verb ; and the cavalry, which consisted chiefly of 
Lowland gentlemen, their tenants and servants, 
formed a high opinion of Waverley’s skill, and a 
great attach neat to his person. This was indeed 
partly owing to th satisfaction which they felt at 
the distinguished English volunteer’s leaving the 
Highlanders to rank among them ; for there was 
a latent grudge between the horse and foot, not 
only owing to the difference of the services, but 
because most of the gentlemen, living near the 
Highlands, had at one time or other had quarrels 
with the tribes in their vicinity, and all of them 
looked with a jealous eye on the Highlanders’ 
avowed pretensions to superior valour, and utility 
in the Prince’s service. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The ConfuMon of King Agrammfs Camp, 

It was Waverlcy’s custom sometimes to ride a 
little off from the main body, to look at any ob- 
ject of curiosity which occurred upon the march. 
Tliey were now in Lancashire, when, attracted by 
a castellated old hall, he left the squadron for half 
an hour, to take a survey and slight sketch of it. 
As he returned down the avenue, he was met by 
Ensign JMaccombich. This man had contracted 
a sort of regard for Edward since the day of liis 
first seeing him at Tully-Vcolan, and introducing 
him to the Highlands. He seemed to loiter, as 
if on purjK)se to meet with our hero. Yet, as he 
passed him, he only approached his stirrup, and 
pronounced tlie single word, “ Beware !” and then 
walked swiftly on, shunning all further communi- 
cation. 

Edward, somewhat suiq)rised at thif^ hint, fol- 
IowchI with liis eyes the course of Evan, who 
speedily disaj)peared among the trees. His ser- 
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vant, Alick Polwarth, who was in attendance, al- 
so looked after the Highlander, and then rode up 
close to his master. 

‘‘ The ne’er he in me, sir, if I think you’re safe 
amang thae Highland rinthereouts.” 

" What do you mean, ^iUick ?” 

** The Mac-Ivors, sir, hae gotten it into their 
heads, tliat ye hae affronted their young leddy. 
Miss Flora ; and I hae heard mae tlian ane say 
they wadna tak muckle to mak a hlaek-oock o’ ye : 
and ye ken vvcel encugh there’s monyo’them wad- 
iia mind a hawbcc the weising a ball through the 
Prince hinl^ d. an the Chief gae them the wink — 
)r wlietlu'v he did r no, if they thought it would 
please him when it was dune.” 

Waverley, though confident that Fergus Mac- 
Ivor was incapable of such treachery, was by no 
means equally sure of the forbearance of his fol- 
lowers. He knew, that where the honour of the 
Chief or his family was supposed to be touched, 
the happiest man would be he that could first 
avenge the stigma ; and he had often heard them 
(piote a provt^b, That the best revenge was the 
most speedy and most safe.” Coupling this with 
the hint of Kvan, he judged it most prudent to 
set s])urs to his horse, and ride briskly back to the 
squadron. Ere he reached the end of the long 
avenue, however, a ball whistled past him, and 
the report of a pistol was heard. 

10 
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“It was that deevil’s buckic, Callum Beg,” 
said Alick ; “ I saw him whisk away through 
amang the reises.” 

Edward, justly incensed at this act of treach- 
ery. galloped out of the avenue, and observed the 
battalion of Mac-Ivor at some distance moving 
along the common, in which it tcniiinated. He 
also saw an individual running veiy fast to join 
the party ; this he concluded was the intended 
assassin, who, by leaping an inclosure, might easily 
make a much shorter path to the main body than 
he could find on horseback. Unable t6 contain 
himself, he commanded Alick to go to the Baron 
of Bradwardine, who was at the head of his regi- 
ment about half a mile in front, and acquaint him 
with what had happened. He himself imme- 
diately rode up to Fergus’s regiment. The Chief 
himself was in the act of joining them. He was 
on horseback, having retmmed from waiting upon 
the Prince. On perceiving Edward approaching, 
he put his horse in motion towards him. 

“ Colonel Mac-Ivor,” said Waverley, without 
any farther salutation, “ I have to inform you, 
that one of your people has this instant fired at 
me from a lurking-place.” 

“ As that (excepting the circumstance of a lurk- 
ing-place) is a pleasure which I presently propose 
to myself, I should be glad to know which of my 
clansmen dared to anticipate me.” 
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“ 1 shall certainly be at your command when- 
ever you please ; — the gentleman who took your 
office upon himself is your page there, Callum 
Beg.” 

“ Stand forth from the ranks, Callum ! Did 
you fire at Mr Waverley ?' 

“ No,” answered the unblushing Callum. 

*• Vou did,” said Alick Polwarth, who was al- 
ready returned, having met a trooper by whom he 
dis])atchcd an account of what was going forward 
to the Baron of Bradwardine, vvhile he himself re- 
timed to his master at full gallop, neither sparing 
the rowels oi his sptirs, nor the sides of his horse. 
“ You did ; I saw j lu as plainly as I ever saw the 
auld kirk at Coudingham.” 

“ You lie,” replied Callum, with his usual im- 
penetrable obstinacy. The combat between the 
knights would certainly, as in the days of chival- 
i-y, have been preceded by an encounter between 
the sqviires, for Alick was a stout-hearted Merse- 
man, and feared the bow of Cupid far more than a 
Highlander’s dirk or claymore. But Fergus, with 
his usual tone of decision, demanded Callum’s pis- 
tol. The cock w'as down, the pan and muzzle 
were black with the smoke : it had been that in- 
stant fired. 

“ Take that,” said Fergus, .striking the boy up- 
on the head with the heavy pistol-butt with his 
whole force. — “ take that for acting without orders. 
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and lying to disguise it.” Callum received the 
blow without appearing to flinch from it, and fell 
without sign of life. “ Stand still, upon your lives,” 
said Fergus to the rest of the clan : I blow out 
the brains of the first man who interferes between 
JNIr Waverley and me.” They stood motionless ; 
Kvan Dhu alone shewed symptoms of vexation and 
anxiety. Callum lay on the ground bleeding copi- 
ously, but no one ventured to give him any assist- 
ance. It seemed as if he had gotten his death-blow. 

“ And now for you, Mr Waverley; please to 
turn your horse twenty yards with me upon the 
common.” Waverley complied; and Fergus, con- 
fronting him when they were a little way from the 
line of march, said, with great affected coolness, 
“ I could not but wonder, sir, at the fickleness of 
taste which yo\i were pleased to express the other 
day. liut it was not an angel, as you justly ob- 
served, who had charms for you, unless she brought 
an empire for her fortune. 1 have now an excellent 
commentary upon tliat obscure text.” 

“ \ am at a loss even to guess at your meaning. 
Colonel Mac-Ivor, unless it seems plain that you 
intend to fasten a quarrel upon me.” 

Your affected ignorance shall not serve you, 
sir. The Prince, — the Prince himself has acquaint- 
ed me witli your manoeuvres. I little thought that 
your engagements with Miss Bradwardine were the 
reason of your breaking off your intended match 
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with my sister. I suppose the information that the 
Baron had altered the destination of his estate, was 
quite a sufficient reason for slighting yoiur friend’s 
sister, and carrying off your friend’s mistress.” 

“ Did the Prince tell you I was engaged to Miss 
Bradwardine ? — Impossible.” 

“ He did, sir ; so, either draw and defend your- 
self, or resign your pretensions to the lady.” 

This is absolute madness,” exclaimed Waverley, 
“ or some strange mistake !” 

“O ! liO evasion ! draw your sword !” said the 
inf iiriated Chieftain,-. — his own already unsheathed. 

‘‘ Must ^ %hv in a madman's quarrel ?” 

“ Then give up now, and for ever, all pretensions 
to Miss Bradwardme'^s hand.” 

What title have you,” cried Waverley, utterly 
losing command of himself, what title have you, 
or any man living, to dictate such terms to me ?” 
And he also drew his sword. 

At this moment, the Baron of Bradwardine, 
followed by several of his troop, came up upon the 
spur, some from curiosity, others to take part in 
the quarrel, which they indistinctly understood had 
broken out between the Mac-Ivors and their corps. 
The clan, seeing them approach, put themselves in 
motion to support their Chieftain, and a scene of 
confusion commenced, which seemed likely to ter- 
minate in blooddied. A hundred tongues were in 
motion at once. The Baron lectured, the Cbieflain 
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stormed, the Highlanders screamed in Gaelic, the 
horsemen cursed and swore in Lowland Scotch. At 
length matters came to such a paiss, that the Baron 
threatened to charge the Mac-Ivors unless they re- 
sumed their ranks, and many of them, in return, 
presented their fire-arms at him and the other 
tr(>opers. The confusion was privately fostered by 
old Ballenkciroch, who made no doubt that his own 
day of vengeance was arrived, when, behold ! a cry 
arose of “ Boom ! Make way ! place a Monseig- 
neur ! place a Monseignewr /” This announced 
tlie approach of the Prince, who came up with a 
party of Fitz-.rmnes’s foreign dragoons that acted 
as his body guard. His arrival produced some de- 
gree of order. The Highlanders re-assumed their 
ranks, the cavalry fell in and formed squadron, and 
the Baron and Chieftain were silent. 

Tlie Prince called them aud Waverlcy before 
him. Having heard the original cause of the quar- 
rel through the villainy of Callum Beg, he ordered 
him into cnistody of the provost-marshal for imme- 
diate execution, in the event of his surviving the 
chastisement inflicted by his Chieftain. Fergus, 
however, in a tone betwixt claiming a right and 
asking a favour, requested he might be left to his 
disposal, and promised his punisWent shoidd be 
exemplary. To deny this might' have seemed to 
encroach on tlie patriarchal authority of the Chief- 
tains, of which they were very jealous, and they 
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were not persons to he disobliged. Callum was 
therefore left to the justice of his own tribe. 

The Prince next demanded to know the new 
cause of quarrel between Colonel Mac-Ivor and 
Waverley. There was a pause.. Both- gentlemen 
found the presence- of the Baron of Bradwardine 
(for by tliis time all three had approached the Che- 
. valier by his command) an insurmountable barrier 
against entering upon a subject where the name 
of his. daughter must unavoidably be mentioned. 
They turned their eyes on the ground^ with looks 
in which shame and embarrassment were mingled 
with dispie.e'ure. The Prince, who had been edu- 
cated amongst the 'hscontented and mutinous spi- 
rits of the court of St Gennains, where feuds of 
every kind were the daily subject of solicitude to 
the dethroned sovereign, had served his apprentice- 
. ship, as old Frederick of Prussia would have said, 
to the trade of royalty. To promote or restore con- 
cord among his followers was indispensable. Ac- 
cordingly he took his measures.^ 

“ Monsieur de Beaujeau 1” 

*■ Monseignour !” said a very handsome French 
cavalry officer, who was in attendance. 

“ Ayez la bont^ d’alligner ces montagnards la, 
ainsi que la cavalerie, s’il vous plait, et de les re- 
mettre a la marche. Vous parlez si bien I’Anglois, 
cela ne vous donneroif pas l>caucoup do peine.” 

“ Ah ! pas-de tout,.Mouseigneur,” replied Mons. 
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le Compte de Beaujeu, his head bending down to 
the neck of his little prancing highly managed 
charger. Accordingly he piaffed away in high 
spirits and confidence to the head of Fergus’s re- 
giment, although understanding not a word of 
Gaelic, and very little English. 

“ Messieurs les sauvages Ecossois — dat is — 
gentlemans savages, have the goodness d’arranger 
vous.'’ 

The clan, comprehending the order more from 
the gesture than the words, and seeing the Prince 
himself present, hastened to dress their ranks. 

“ Ah ! ver well ! dat is fort bien !” said the Count 
de Beaujeau. " Gentilmans sauvages — mais, tres 
hien — ^h^h bien ! — Qu’ est ce que vous appellez vi- 
sage, Monsieur ?” (to a lounging trooper who stood 
by him) “ Ah, oui ! face — Je vous remercie. Mon- 
sieur. — Gentilshommes, have de goodness to make 
de face to de right par file, dat is, by files.— Marsh ! 
— Mais, tres bien — encore. Messieurs ; il faut vous 
mettre a lamarchc .... Marchez done, au nom de 
Dieu, pareeque j'ai oubli^ le mot Anglois — ^mais 
vous etes des braves gens, et me comprenez tres 
bien.” 

The Count next hastened to put the cavalry in 
motion. “ Gentilmens cavalrie, you must faU in — 
Ah ! par ma foi, I did not say fall oflT ! I am a fear 
de httle gross fat gentilman is moche hiui;. Ah, 
mon dieu ! C’est le Commissaire qui nous a apport^ 
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les premieres nouvelles de cet maudit fracas. Je 
suis trop fach6. Monsieur !” 

But poor Macwheeble, who, with a sword stuck 
across him, and a white cockade as large as a pan- 
cake, now figured in the character of a commis- 
sary, being overturned in the bustle occasioned by 
the troopers hastening to get themselves in order 
in the Prince’s presence, before he could rally his 
galloway, slunk to the rear amid the unrestrained 
laughter of the spectators. 

“ Eh hien. Messieurs, wheel to de right — ^Ah ! 
dat is it ! — Eh, Monsieur de Bradwardine, ayez 
L bont^- voii- mettre a la tctc de votre regi- 
ment, par dien, je n’en puis plus !” 

The Bar(*n of Bradwardine was obliged to go to 
the assistance of Monsieur de Beaujeu, after he 
had fairly expended his few English military 
phrases. One purpose of the Chevalier was thus 
answereti The other he proposed was, that in the 
eagerness to hear and comprehend commands is- 
sued through such an indistinct medium in his 
own presence, the thoughts of the soldiers in both 
corps might get a current different from the angry 
channel in which they were flowing at the time. 

Cliarles Edward was no sooner left with the 
Cdiieftain and Waverley, the rest of his attend- 
ants being at some distance, than he said, “ If I 
<wed less to your disinterested friendship, I could 
Imj most seriously angi y -.riUi both of you for this 
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very extraordinary and causeless broil, at a mo- 
ment when my father’s service so decidedly de- 
mands the most perfect unanimity. But the worst 
of my situation is, that my very best friends hold 
they have liberty to min themselves, as well as the 
cause they ai:e engaged in, upon the slightest ca- 
price.’'’ 

Both the young men protested their resolution 
to submit every difference to his arbitration. ‘‘ In- 
deed,” said Edward, ‘‘ I hardly know of what I 
am accused. I sought Colonel Mae-Ivor merely 
to mention to him that I had narrowly escaped as- 
sassination at tlie hand of his immediate depend- 
ant, a dastardly revenge, which 1 knew him to 
be inculpable of authorising. As to the cause for 
which lie is disposed to fasten a quarrel upon me, 
I am ignorant of it, unless it be that he accuses 
me, most unjustly, of having engaged the affec- 
tions of a young lady in prejudice of his preten- 
sions.” 

If there is an error,” said the Chieftain, “ it 
arises from a conversation which 1 held this morn- 
ing with his lioyal Highness himself.” 

“ With me ?” said the Chevalier ; how can 
Colonel Mac-Ivor have so far misunderstood me?” 

He tlien led Fergus aside, and, after five mi- 
nutes earnest conversation, spurred his horse to- 
wards Edward. “ Is it possible — nay, ride up. 
Colonel, for I desire no secrets — Is it possible, Mr 
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Waverley, that I am mistaken in supposing that 
you are an accepted lover of Miss Bradwardine ? 
a fact of which I was by circumstances, though not 
by communication from you, so absolutely convin- 
ced, that I alleged it to Vieh Ian Vohr this morn- 
ing as a reason why, without oftencc to him, you 
might not continue to be ambitious of an alliance, 
wliich to an unengaged person, even though once 
repulsetl, holds out too many charms to be lightly 
laid aside ” 

“ Youi Ropl Highness,” said Waverley, “ must 
have founded on circumstances altogether unknown 
to me, ’.viii n von did me the distinguished honour 
of supposing me an accepted lover of Miss Brad- 
wardine. 1 feel the distinction implied in the sup- 
position, but I have no title to it. For the rest, 
my confidence in my own merit is too justly slight 
to admit of my hoping for success in any quarter 
after positive rejection.” 

The Chevalier was silent for a moment, looking 
steadily at them both, and then said, “ Upon my 
word, Mr Waverley, you are a less happy man 
than 1 conceived I had very good reason to think 
you. — But now, gentlemen, allow me to be umpire 
in this matter, not as Prince Regent, but as 
Charles Stuart, a brother adventurer with you in 
the same gallant cause. Lay my pretensions en- 
tirely out ol view, and consider your own honour, 
and how far it is well, or becoming, to give our 
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enemies the advantage, and our friends the scan- 
dal, of shewing that, few as we are, we are not 
united. And forpve me if I add, that ^e names 
of the ladies who have been mentioned, crave more 
respect from us all than to be made themes of dis- 
cord ” 

He took Fergus a little apart, and spoke to him 
very earnestly for two or three minutes, and then 
returning to Waverley, said, “ I believe I have 
satisfied Colonel Mac-Ivor, that his resentment was 
founded upon a misconception, to which, indeed, I 
myself gave rise ; and I trust Mr Waverley is too 
generous to harbour any recollection of what is 
past, when I assure him that such is the case. — 
You must state this matter properly to your clan, 
Vich Ian Vohr, to prevent a recurrence of their 
precipitate violence.” Fergus bowed. “ And now, 
g('ntlemcn, let me have the pleasure to see you 
shake hands.” 

They advanced coldly, and with measured steps, 
each apparently reluctant to appear most forward 
in concession. They did, however, shake hands, 
and parted, takhg a respectftil leave of the Cheva- 
lier. 

Charles Edward then rode to the head of the 
Mac-Ivors, threw himself from his horse, be^ed 
a drink out of old Ballenkeiroch’s cantine, and 
marched about half a mile along with them, en- 
quiring into the history and connections of Sliochd 
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nan Ivor, adroitly using the few words of Gaelic 
he possessed, and affecting a great desire to learn 
it more thoroughly. He then mounted his horse 
once more, and galloped to the Baron’s cavalry, 
which was in front, halted them, and examined 
their accoutrements and state of discipline ; took 
notice of the principal gentlemen, and even of the 
cad<'ts ; enquired after their ladies, and commended 
their liorses ; rode about an hour with the Baron 
of Brodwardine, and endured three long stories 
about Fitid-Marshal the Duke of Berwick. 

“ ill, Beanjeu, mou cher ami,” said he, as he 
rfcoi'med t his ueaal place in the line of march, 
“ que mo’a merier de prince errant est cnnuyant, 
par fois, Mais, courage ! c’ast le grand jcu, apres 
tout.” 
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CHAPTER XII 

A Skirmish. 

The reader need hardly be reminded, that, after 
a council of war held at Derby upon the 5th of De- 
cember, the Highlanders relinquished their des- 
perate attempt to penetrate farther into England, 
and, greatly to the dissatisfaction of their young 
and daring leader, positively determined to return 
northward. They commenced their retreat ac- 
cordingly, and, by their extreme celerity of move- 
ment, outstripped the motions of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who now pursued them with a very 
large body of cavalry. 

This retreat was a virtual resignation of their 
towering hopes. None had been so sanguine as 
Fergus Mac-1 vor ; none, consequently, was so 
cruelly mortified at the change of measures. He 
argued, or rather remonstrated, with the utmost 
vehemence at the council of war ; and, when his 
opinion was rejected, shed tears of grief and indig- 
nation. From that moment his whole manner was 
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so much altered, that he could scarcely have been 
recognised for the same soaring and ardent spirit, 
for whom the earth seemed too narrow but a week 
before. The retreat had continued for several days, 
when Edward, to his surprise, early upon the 12th 
of December, received a visit from the Chieftain 
in his quarters, in a hamlet about half way between 
Simp and Penrith. 

Having had no intercourse with the Chieftain 
since their rupture, Edward waited with some an- 
xiety an explanation of this unexpected visit ; nor 
coiilci he held being surprised, and somewhat shock- 
ed, vith tin; change in his appearance. His eye 
had lost much of its ^re ; his cheek was hollow, his 
voice was languid, even his gait seemed less firm 
and elastic than it was wont; and his dress, to 
which he used to be particularly attentive, was now 
carelessly flung about him. He invited Edward to 
walk out with him by the little river in the vicinity ; 
and smiled in a melancholy manner when he ob- 
servt'il him take down and buckle on his sword. 

As soon as they were in a wild sequestered path 
by the side of the stream, the Chief broke out, — ^ 
“ Our fine adventure is now totally ruined, AA^aver- 
ley, and I wish to know what you intend to do : — 
nay, never stare at me, man. I tell you I received 
a packet from my sister yesterday, and, had 1 got 
the information it contains sooner, it wwld have 
prevented a quarrel, whic/! 1 am always vexed when 
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I think of. In a letter written after our dispute, 
I acquainted her with the cause of it ; and she 
now replies to me, that she never had, nor could 
have, any purpose of giving yon encomagement ; so 
that it seems I have acted like a madman. — Poor 
Flora ! she writes in high spirits ; what a change 
will the news of this unhappy retreat make in her 
state of mind !” 

Waverley, who was really much affected by the 
deep tone of melancholy with which Fergus spoke, 
affectionately entreated him to banish from his re- 
membrance any unkindness which had arisen be- 
tween them, and they once more shook hands, but 
now with sincere cordiality. Fergus again enquired 
of W averley what he intended to do. “ Had you 
not better leave this luckless army, and get down 
before us into Scotland, and embark for the conti- 
nent from some of the eastern ports that are still in 
our possession? When you are out of the king- 
dom, your friends will easily negooiate your pardon ; 
and, to tell you the truth, I wish you would carry 
Bose Bradwardine with you as your wife, and take 
Flora also under your joint protection.” — ^Edward 
looked surprised — “ She. loves you, and I believe 
you love her, though, perhaps, you have not found 
it out, for you are not celebrated for knowing your 
own mind very pointedly.” He said this with a 
sort of smile. 
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“ How,” answered Edward, “ can you advise 
me to desert the expedition in which we are all 
embarked ?” 

“ Embarked ? the vessel is going to pieces, and 
it is full time for all who can, to get into the long- 
boat to leave her.” 

“ Why, what will other gentlemen do, and why 
did the Highland Chiefs consent to this retreat, if 
it is so ruinous ?” 

“ O, they think that, as on former occasions, 
the heading, hanging, and forfeiting, will chiefly 
fall to the lot of the Lowland gentry; that they 
will be lei; seoxii'e in their poverty and their fast- 
nesses, there, aecenling to their proverb, ‘ to listen 
to *he wind upon the hill till the waters abate.’ 
But they will be disappointed ; they have been 
too often troublesome to be so repeatedly passed 
over, and this time John Bull has been too hearti- 
ly frightened to recover his good humour for some 
time. The Hanoverian ministers always deserved 
to be hanged for rascals ; but now, if they get the 
power in their hands, — as soon or late they must, 
since there is neither rising in England nor assist- 
ance from France, — ^they will deserve the gallows 
as fools, if they leave a single clan in the High- 
lands in a situation to be again troublesome to go- 
vernment. Ay, they will make root-and-branch- 
work, I warrant them.” 

“ And while you rc-commcnd flight to me, — a 
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counsel which I will rather die than embrace, — 
what are your own views ?” 

“ O, my fate is settled. Dead or captive I 
must be before to-morrow.” 

What do you mean by that ? The enemy is 
still a day’s march in our rear, and if he comes up, 
we are still strong enough to keep him in check. 
Remember Gladsmuir.” 

“ Wliat I tell you is true notwithstanding, so 
far as I am individually concerned.” 

‘‘ Upon what authority can you found so me- 
lancholy a prediction ?” 

“ On one which never failed a person of my 
liouse. I have seen,” he said, lowering his voice, 

I have seen the Bodach Glas.” 

Bodach Glas ?” 

Y es ; Have you been so long at Glennaquoicli, 
and never heard of the (irey Spectre ? though in- 
deed there is a certain reluctance among us to men- 
tion him.” 

No, never.” 

“ Ah ! it would have been a tale for poor Flora 
to have told you. Or if that bill were Benmorc, 
and that long blue lake, which you see just wind- 
ing towards yon mountainoUvS country, were Loch 
Tay, or my own Loch an Ri, the tale would he 
better suited with scenery. However, let us sit 
down on this knoll ; even Saddleback and Ulst- 
water will suit what 1 have to say better than the 
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English hedgerows, inclosures, and farm-houses. 
You must know, then, that when my ancestor, 
Ian nan Chaistel, wasted Northumberland, there 
was associated with him in the expedition a sort 
of Southland Chief, or captain of a hand of Low- 
landers, called Halbert HaU. In their return 
through the Cheviots, they quarrelled about the 
division of the great booty they had acquired, and 
came from words to blows. The Lowlanders were 
cut ofiF to a man, and their chief fell the last, cover- 
ed with '."'ounds by the sword of my ancestor. 
Since that time, his spirit has crossed the Vich 
!<»:■ Volir the day when any great disaster was 
impending, but especially before approaching death. 
2tly father .saw him twice ; once before he was made 
prisoner at Sherilf-Muir ; another time on the 
morning of the day on which he died.” 

“ How can you, my dear F ergus, tell such non- 
sense with a grave face ?” 

“ I do not ask you to believe it ; but I tell you 
the truth, ascertained by three hundred years ex- 
perience at least, and last night by my own eyes.” 

“ The particulars, for heaven’s sake !” 

“ I win, on condition you will not attempt a 
jest upon the subject. — Since this unhappy retreat 
commenced, I have scarce ever been able to sleep 
for thinking of my clan, and of this poor Prince, 
whom they arc leading back like a dog in a string, 
whether he will or no, :;ri : of the downfall of my 
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family. Last night I felt so feverish that I left 
my quarters, and walked out, in hopes the keen 
frost air would brace my nerves — I cannot tell how 
much I dislike going on, for I know you will hard- 
ly believe me. However — I crossed a small foot- 
bridge, and kept walking back and forwards, when 
I observed with surprise, by the clear moonlight, 
a tali figure in a grey plaid, such as shepherds wear 
in the south of Scotland, which, move at Avhat pace 
I would, kept regularly about four yards before 
me.” 

“ You saw a Cumberland peasant in his ordi- 
nary dress, probably.” 

No : I thoi^ht so at first, and was astonished 
at the man’s audacity in daring to dog me. I call- 
ed to him, but received no answer. I felt an 
anxious throbbing at my heart, and to ascertain 
what I dreaded, I stood still and turned myself on 
the same s|)ot successively to the four points of the 
cmnpass — By Heaven, Edward, turn where I would, 
the figure was instantly before my eyes, at precise- 
ly the same distance ! I was then convinced it was 
the Bodaeh GTlas. My hair bristled, and my knees 
shook. 1 manned myself, however, and determi- 
ned to return to my quarters. My ghastly visi- 
tant glided before me, (for I cannot say he walk- 
fed,) until he reached the foot-bridge : there he 
stopped, and turned full round. I must either 
wade the river, or pass him as close as I am to you. 
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A desperate courage, founded on the belief that 
my death was near, made me resolve to make my 
way in despite of him. I made the sign of the 
cross, drew my sword, and uttered, ‘ In the name 
of God, Evil Spirit, give place !' ‘ Vich Ian Vohr,’ 
it said, in a voice that made my very blood curdle, 
‘ bc’vare of to-morrow !’ It seemed at that moment 
not half a yard from my sword’s point ; but the 
words were no sooner spoken than it was gone, and 
nothing an])oared further to obstruct my passage. 
1 got home, and threw myself on my bed, where I 
spenr a few hours heavily enough ; and this morn- 
ing, as no .'leiny was reported to be near us, I 
took my liorsc, and rode forward to make up mat- 
ters V ith you. I would not willingly fall until I 
am in charity with a wronged friend.” 

Edward had little doubt that this phantom was 
the operation of an exhausted frame and depressed 
spirits, working on the belief common to all High- 
landers in such superstitions, lie did not the less 
pity h ergus, for whom, in his present distress, he 
felt all his former regard revive. With the view 
of diverting bis mind from these gloomy images, 
lie offered, with the Baron’s permission, which he 
knew he could readily obtain, to remain in his 
quarters till Fergus’s corps should come up, and 
march with them as usual. The Chief seemed 
much pleased, yet hesitated to accept the offer. 

VOI,. II. 


a 
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“We are, you know, in the rear — the post of 
danger in a retreat.” 

“ And therefore the post of honour.” 

“ Well, let Alick have your horse in readiness, 
in case we should ho over-matched, and I shall be 
delighted to have your company once more.” 

The rear-guard were late in making their ap- 
pearance, having been delayed by various accidents, 
and by the badness of the roads. At length they 
entered the hamlet. AVhen Waverley joined the 
clan Mac-Ivor, ann-in-ann with their Chieftain, 
all the resentment tlicy had entertained against 
him seemed blown off at once. Evan Dhu recei- 
ved him with a grin of congratulation ; and even 
Callum, who was running about as active as ever, 
pale indeed, and with a great patch upon his head, 
appeared delighted to see him. 

“ That gallows-bird’s skull,” said Fergus, “ must 
be harder than marble : the lock of the pistol was 
actually broken,” 

“ How could you strike so young a lad so hard ?” 

“ Why, if I did not strike hard sometimes, the 
rascals would forget themselves.” 

They were now in full march, every caution be- 
ing taken to prevent suqmse. Fergus’s people, 
and a fine clan-regiment from liadenoch, command- 
ed by Cluny Maepherson, had the rear. They had 
passed a large open moor, and w'ere entering into 
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the inclosures which surround a small village called 
Clifton. The winter sun had set, and Edward be- 
gan to rally I'ergus upon the false predictions of 
the Grey Spirit. “ The ides of March arc not 
past,” said Mac-Ivor, with a smile ; when, sudden- 
ly casting his eyes back on ihe moor, a large body 
of cavalry was indistinctly seen to hover upon its 
brown and dark 'surface. To line the inclosOTes 
facing the open ground, and the road by which the 
enemy must move from it upon the village, was the 
work of a simrt time. While these manoeuvres 
were accomplishing, night sunk down, dark and 
gloomy, tliot. ’-h tlic moon wiis at full. Sometimes, 
however, she gleam^'d forth a dubious light upon 
the se me of action. 

The Highlanders did not long remain undis- 
turbed in the defensive position they bad adopted.. 
Favoured by the night, one large body of dismount- 
ed dragoons attempt('d to force the inclosures, while 
another, equally strong, strove to penetrate by the 
higli-road. Tloth were received by such a heavy fire 
as disconcerted their ranks, and effectually checked 
their progress. I Jnsatisfied with the advantage thus 
gained, Fergus, to whose ardent spirit the approach 
of danger seemed to restore all its elasticity, draw- 
ing his sword, and calling out “ Claymore !” encou- 
raged his men, by voice and example, to rush down 
upon the enemy. Mingling uith the dismounted 
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dragoons, they forced them, at the sword-point, to 
fly to the open moor, where a considerable number 
were cut to pieces. But the moon, which suddenly 
shone out, shewed to the English the small number 
of assailants, disordered by their own success. Two 
squadrons of horse moving to the support of their 
companions, the Highlanders endeavoured to reco- 
ver the inclosures. But several of them, amongst 
others their brave Chieftain, were cut off’ and sur- 
rounded before they could effect their purj)ose. Wa- 
verley, looking eagerly for Fergus, from whom, as 
well as from the retreating body of his followers, 
he had been separated in the darkness and tumult, 
saw him, with Evan Hhu and Callum, defending 
themselves desperately again.st a dozen of horse- 
men, who were hewing at them with their long 
broad-swords, The moon was again at that mo- 
ment totally overclouded, and Edward, in the ob- 
scurity, coidd neither bring aid to his friends, nor 
discover which way lay his oavu road to rejoin the 
rear-guard, After once or twice narrowly escaping 
being slain or made prisoner by parties of the ca- 
valry whom he encountered in the darkness, he at 
length reached an inclosurc, and, clambering over 
it, concluded himself in safety, and on the way to 
the Highland forces, whose pipes he heard at some 
distance. For Fergus hardly a hope remained, un- 
less that he might be made prisoner, Revolving 

19 
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his fate with sorrow and anxiety, the superstition 
of the Bodach Glas recurred to Edward’s recollec- 
tion, and he said to himself, with internal surprise, 
“ What, can the devil speak truth ?” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Chapter qf Accidents. 

Edwakd was ill a most unpleasant and danger- 
ous situation. He soon lost the sound of the bag- 
pipes ; and, wliat was yet more unpleasant, when, 
after searching long in vain, and scrambling through 
many inclosures, he at length approached the high- 
road, he leanied, from the unwelcome noise of ket- 
tle-drums and trumpets, that the English cavalry 
now occupied it, and consequently were between 
him and the Highlanders. Precluded, therefore, 
from advancing in a straight direction, he resolved 
to avoid the English military, and endeavour to 
join his friends by making a circuit to the left, for 
which a beaten path, deviating from the main road 
in that direction, seemed to alford facilities. The 
path was muddy, and the night dark and cold ; 
but even these inconvcnieiicies were hardly felt 
amidst the apprehensions which falling into the 
hands of the King’s forces reasonably excited in 
his bosom. 
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After walking about three miles, he at length 
reached a hamlet. Conscious that the common 
people were in general unfavourable to the cause 
he had espoused, yet anxious, if possible, to pro- 
cure a horse and guide to Penrith, where he hoped 
to find the rear, if not the main body, of the Che- 
valier’s army, he approached the ale-house of the 
place. , There was a great noise within : He paused 
to listen. A round English oath or two, and the 
burden of a campaign song, convinced him the ham- 
let also was occupied by the Duke of Cumberland’s 
soldlors. Endeavouring to retire from it as softly 
as possibh, and Messing the obscurity which hi- 
therto he ]iad nmnnurcd against, Waverley groped 
liis way tlie best he could along a small paling, 
which seemed the boundary of some cottage gar- 
den. As he reached the gate of this little inclo- 
sure, his outstretched hand was grasped by that 
of a female, whose voice at the same time uttered, 
“ Edward, is’t thou, man ?” 

“ Here is some unlucky mistake,” thought Ed- 
ward, struggling, but gently, to disengage himself. 

“ Naen o’ thy foun, now, man, or the red coats 
will hoar thee ; they hae been houlerying and pou- 
lerying every ane that past ale-house-door this 
noight to make them drive their waggons and sick 
loik. Come into feyther’s, or they’ll do ho a mis- 
chief.” 

“ A good hint,” thought Waverley, following 
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the ^rl through the little garden into a brick-pa- 
ved kitchen, where she set herself to kindle a match 
at an expiring fire, and with the match to light a 
candle. She had no sooner looked on Edward, 
than she dropped the light, with a shrill scream of 
“ O feyther, feythcr !” 

The father, thus invoked, speedily appeared — a 
stiurdy old farmer, in a pair of leather breeches, and 
boots pulled on without stockings, having just start- 
ed from his bed ; the rest of his dress was only a 
Westmoreland statesman’s robe-de-chamber, that 
is his shirt. His figure was displayed to advantage, 
by a candle which he bore in his left hand ; in his 
right he brandished a poker. 

“ What hast ho here, wench ?” 

“ O !” cried the poor girl, almost going off in 
hysterics, “ I thought it was Ned Williams, and it 
is one of the plaid-men.” 

“ And what was thee ganging to do wi’ Ned 
Williams at this time o’ noight ?” To this, which 
was, perhaps, one of the numerous class of questions 
more easily asked than answered, the rosy-cheeked 
damsel made no rcjdy, but continued sobbing and 
wringing her hands. 

“ And thee, lad, dost lio know that the dragoons 
be a town ? dost ho know that, mon ? ad, they’ll 
sliver thee loike a turnip, mon.” 

“ I know my life is in great danger,” said W^ 
verley, “ but it you can assist me, I will reward you 
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handsomely. I am no Scotchman, but an unfortu- 
nate English gentleman.” 

“ Be ho Scot or no,” said the honest fanner, “ I 
wish thou hadst kept the other side of the hallan. 
But since thou art here, Jacob Jopson will betray 
no man’s bluid ; and the plaids were gay canny, 
and did not do so much mischief when they were 
here yesterday.” Accordingly, he set seriously about 
sheltering and refreshing our hero for the night. 
The fire was speedily rekindled, but with precau- 
tion against its light being seen from without. The 
jolly yeoman cut a rasher of bacon, which Cicely 
sour broiled , and 1’ ?r father added a swingeing tan- 
kard of h;s best ale. It was settled, that Edward 
should rcmaii' there till the troops marched in the 
morning, then hire or buy a horse from the far- 
mer, and, with the best directions that could be 
obtained, endeavour to overtake his friends. A 
clean, though coarse bed, received him after the fa- 
tigues of this unhappy day. 

With the moniing arrived the news that the 
Highlanders had evacuated Penrith, and marched 
off towards Carlisle ; that the Duke of Cumberland 
was in possession of Penrith, and that detachments 
of his army covered the roads in every direction. 
To attempt to get through undiscovered would be 
an act of the most frantic temerity. Ned Williams 
(the right Edward) was now called to council by 
Cicely and her father. Ned, who perhaps did not 
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care that his handsome namesake should remain too 
long in the same house with his sweetheart, for fear 
of fresh mistakes, proposed that Edward, exchan- 
ging his uniform and plaid for the dress of the 
country, should go with him to his father’s farm 
near Ulswater, and remain in that undisturbed re- 
tirement until the military movements in the coun- 
try should have ceased to render his departure ha- 
zardous. A price was also agreed upon, at which 
the stranger might board with Farmer Williams, 
if he thought proper, till he could depart>with safe- 
ty. It was of moderate amount ; the distress of 
his situation, among this honest and simple-hearted 
race, being considered as no reason for increasing 
their demand on this account. 

The necessary articles of dress were accordingly 
procured, and, by following bye-paths, known to the 
young farmer, they hoped to escape any unpleasant 
rencontre. A recompence for their hospitality was 
refused peremptorily by old Jopson and his cherry- 
cheeked daughter ; a kiss paid the one, and a hearty 
shake of the hand the other. Both seemed anxious 
for their guest’s safety, and took leave of him with 
kind wishes. 

In the course of their route, Edward, with his 
guide, traversed those fields which the night before 
had been the scene of action. A brief gleam of 
December’s sun shone sadly on the broad heath, 
which, towards the spot where the great north-west 
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road entered the inclosures of Lord Lonsdale’s pro- 
perty, exhibited dead bodies of men and horses, and 
the usual companions of war, a number of carrion- 
crows, hawks, and ravens. 

“ And this, then, was thy last field,” thought 
Waverley, his eye filhng at the recollection of the 
many splendid points of Fergus’s character, and of 
their former intimacy, all his passions and imper- 
fections forgotten — “ here fell the last Vich Ian 
Vohr, on a nameless heath ; and in an obscure 
night-skirmish was quenched that ardent spirit, 
who thought it little to cut a way for his master to 
the Jlritisl) ihrorc ! Ambition, policy, bravery, all 
far beyond their sphere, here learned the fate of 
mortals. The sole support, too, of a sister, whose 
spirit, as proud and unbending, was even more ex- 
alted than thine own ; here ended all thy hopes for 
Flora, and the long and valued line which it was 
thy boast to raise yet more highly by thy adventu- 
rous valour !” 

As these ideas pressed on W averley’s mind, he 
resolved to go upon the open heath, and search if, 
among the slain, he could discover the body of his 
friend, with the pious intention of procuring for 
him the last rites of sepulture. The timorous 
young man who accompanied him remonstrated 
upon the danger of the attempt, but Edward was 
determined. The followers of the camp had al- 
ready stripped the dc,id of all they, could carry 
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away ; but the country-people, unused to scenes 
of blood, had not yet approached the field of ac- 
tion, though some stood fearfully gazing at a dis- 
tance. About sixty or seventy dragoons lay slain 
within tlie first inclosure, upon the high road, and 
upon the open moor. Of the Highlanders, not 
above a dozen had fallen, chiefly those who, ven- 
turing too far on the moor, could not regain the 
strong ground. He could not find the body of 
Fergus among the slain. On a little knoll, sepa- 
rated from the others, lay the carcases of three Eng- 
lish dragoons, two horses, and the page Callum 
Beg, whose hard skull a trooper’s broad-sword had, 
at length, eflTcctually cloven. It was possible his 
clan had carried off* the body of Fergus ; but it was 
also possible he had escaped, especially as Evan 
Dhu, who would never leave his Chief, was not 
found among the dead ; or he might be prisoner, 
and the less formidable denunciation inferred from 
the ap])carance of tlic Bodach Glas might have pro- 
ved tlic true one. The approach of a party, sent 
for the purpose of compelling tlie country-people 
to bury the dead, and who had already assembled 
several peasants for that purpose, now compelled 
Edward to rejoin his guide, who awaited him in 
great anxiety and fear under shade of the planta- 
tions. 

After leaving this field of death, the rest of their 
journey was happily accomplished. At the house 
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of Fanner Williams, Edward passed for a young 
kinsman, bred a clergyman, who was come to reside 
there till the civil tumults permitted him to pass 
through the country. This silenced suspicion 
among the kind and simple yeomanry of Cumber- 
land, and accounted sufficiently for the grave man- 
ners and retired habits of the new guest. The pre- 
caution became more necessary than W averley had 
anticipated, as a variety of incidents prolonged his 
stay at Fasthwaite, as the farm was called. 

A tremendous fall of snow rendered his depar- 
ture impossible for more than ten days. When 
till- roads b -'ijan to become a little practicable, they 
successively received news of the retreat of the 
Chevalier into Scotland ; then, that he had aban- 
doned the frontiers, retiring upon Glasgow ; and 
that the Duke of Cumberland had formed the 
siege of Carlisle. His iirmy, therefore, barred all 
possibility of W averlcy’s escaping into Scotland in 
that direction. On the eastern border, Marshal 
W ado, with a large force, was advancing upon 
Edinburgh, and all along the frontier, parties of 
militia, volunteers, and partizans, were in arms to 
suppress insurrection, and apprehend such strag- 
glers from the Highland army as had been left in 
England. The surrender of Carlisle, and the se- 
verity with which the rebel garrison were threat- 
ened, soon formed an additional reason against 
venturing upon a solitarv and hopeless journey 
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through a hostile country and a large army, to 
carry the assistance of a single sword to a cause 
which seemed altogether desperate. 

In this solitary and secluded situation, without 
the advantage of company or conversation with 
men of cultivated minds, the arguments of Colo- 
nel Talbot often recurred to the mind of our hero. 
A still more anxious recollection haunted his slum- 
bers — it was the dying look and gesture of Colonel 
G . Most devoutly did he hope, as the rare- 

ly occurring post brought news of skirmishes with 
various success, that it might never again be his 
lot to draw liis sword in civil conflict. Then his 
mind turned to the supposed death of Fergus, to 
the desolate situation of Flora, and, with yet more 
tender recollection, to that of Rose Bradwardine, 
who was destitute of the devoted enthusiasm of 
loyalty, which, to her friend, hallowed and exalted 
misfortune. These reveries he was permitted to 
enjoy, undisturbed by queries or interruption ; and 
it was in many a winter walk by the shores of Uls- 
water, that he acquired a more complete mastery 
of a spirit tamed by adversity, than his former 
experience had given liim ; and that he felt him- 
self entitled to say firmly, tliough perhaps with a 
sigh, that the romance of his life was ended, and 
that its real history had now commenced. He 
was soon called upon to justify his pretensions by 
reason and philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A Journey to London, 

The family at Fastliwaite were soon attached 
lO Ed vvard. He had, indeed, that gentleness and 
lirbanity w]m‘h alirost universally attracts corres- 
ponding Kindness; and to their simple ideas his 
learning gave him consequence, and his sorrows 
interest. The last he ascribed, evasively, to the 
loss of a brother in the skirmish near Clifton; 
and in that primitive state of society, where the 
ties of affection were highly deemed of, his con- 
tinued depression excited sympathy, but not sur- 
prise. 

In the end of January, his more lively powers 
were called out by the happy union of Edward 
Williams, the son of his host, with Cicely Jopson. 
Our hero would not cloud with sorrow the festivity 
attending the wedding of two persons to whom he 
Avas so highly obliged. He therefore exerted him- 
self, danced, sung, played at the various games of 
the day, and was the blitlies*: of the company. The 
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next morning, however, he had more serious mat- 
ters to think of. 

The clergyman who had married the young 
couple was so much pleased with the supposed stu- 
dent of divinity, that he came next day from Pen- 
rith on purpose to pay him a visit. This might 
have been a puzzling chapter had he entered into 
any examination of our hero’s supposed theological 
studies ; but fortunately he loved better to hear 
and communicate the news of the day. He brought 
with him two or three old newspapers, in one of 
which Edward found a piece of intelligence that 
soon remlcred him deaf to every word which the 
Reverend Mr Twigtythe was saying upon the news 
from the north, and the prospect of the Duke’s 
speedily overtaking and crushing the rebels. This 
was an article in these, or nearly these words : 

“ Died at his house, in Hill Street, Berkeley- 
Squarc, upon the 10th inst. Richard Waverley, 
Esq. second son to Sir Giles Waverley of Waver- 
ley-Honour, &c. &c. He died of a lingering disorder, 
augmented by the unpleasant predic.^ment of sus- 
picion in which he stood, having been obliged to 
find bail to a high amount, to meet an impending 
accusation of high-treason. An accusation of the 
same grave crime hangs over his elder brother. Sir 
Everard AVaverley, the representative of that an- 
cient family ; and we understand the day of his 
trial will be fixed early in the next month, unless 
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Edward Waverley, son of the deceased Richard, 
and heir to the Baronet, shall surrender himself to 
justice. In that case, we are assured it is his Ma- 
jesty’s gracious purpose to drop further proceedings 
upon the charge against Sir Everard, This unfor- 
tunate young gentleman is ascertained to have been 
in arms in the Pretender’s service, and to have 
marched along with the Highland troops into Eng- 
land. But he has not been heard of since the skir- 
mish at Clifton upon the 18 th December last.” 

Such w;!s this distracting paragraph. — “ Good 
Go(? ! am I then a parricide ? — Imjwssible ! my 
faiher, wii ! never shewed the affection of a fath^ 
while he lived, cannot have been so much affected 
by my supposed death as to hasten his own ; no, I 
will not believe it, — it were distraction to entertain 
fqr- a moment such a horrible idea. But it were, 
if possible, worse than parricide to suffer any danger 
to hang over my noble and generous uncle, who has 
ever been more to me than a father, if such evil 
can be averted by any sacrifice on my part !” 

While these reflections passed like the stings 
of scorpions through Waverley’s sensorium, the 
worthy divine was startled in a long disquisitioii 
on the battle of Falkirk by the ghastliness which 
they communicated to his looks, and asked him if 
he was ill? Fortunately the bride, all smirk and 
blush, had just entered the room. Mrs Williams 
was none of the brightest of women, but she was 
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good-natured, and readily concluding that Pdward 
had been shocked by disagreeable news in the 
papers, interfered so judiciously, that, without ex- 
citing suspicion, she drew off Mr T.wigtythe’s at- 
tention, and engaged it until he soon after took 
his leave. Waverley immediately explained to his 
friends that he was under the necessity of going to 
London with as little delay as possible. 

One cause of delay, however, did occur, to which 
Waverley had been very little accustomed. Ilis 
purse, though well stocked when he first went to 
Tully-Veolan, had not been reinforced since that 
period ; and although his life since had not been 
of a nature to exhaust it hastily, for he had lived 
chiefly with 4iis friends or with the army, yet he 
found, that, after settling with his kind landlord, 
he would be too poor to encounter the expence of 
travelling post. The best course, therefore, seemed 
to be, to get into the great north road about Bo- 
rough bridge, and there take a place in the Nor- 
thern Diligence, a huge old-fashioned tub, drawn 
by tjiree horses, which completed the journey from 
Edinburgh to London (God willing, as the adver- 
tisement expressed it) in three weeks. Our hero, 
therefore, took an affectionate farewell of his Cum- 
berland friends, whose kindness he promised never 
to forget, and tacitly IiojkhI one day to acknowledge, 
by substantial proofs of gratitude. After some 
pptty difficulties and vexatious delays, and after 
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putting his dress into a shape better befitting his 
rank, though perfectly plain and simple, he accom> 
plished crossing the country, and found himself in 
the desired vehicle vis-a-vis to Mrs Nosebag, the 
lady of Lieutenant Nosebag, adjutant and riding- 

master of the dragoons, a jolly woman of about 

fifty, wearing a blue habit, faced »vith scarlet, and 
grasping a silver-mounted horse-whip. 

This lady was one of those active members of 
society who take upon them fairs le frais de con-r 
versation. She was just returned from the north, 
and informed Edward how nearly her regiment had 
cut the petLicoa^' j.eople into ribbands at Falkirk, 
“ only somehow thf was one of those nasty awk- 
ward marshes that they are never without in Scot- 
land, I think, and so our poor dear little regiment 
suffered something, as my Nosebag says, in that un- 
satisfactory affair. You, sir, have served in the 
dragoons?” Waverley was taken so much atuna^ 
wares, that he acquiesced. 

“ O, I knew it at once ; I saw you were military 
from your air, and I was sure you could be none of 
the foot-wobblers, as my Nosebag calls them. What 
regiment, pray ?” Here was a delightful question. 
W averley, however, justly concluded that this good 
lady had the whole army-list by heart; and, to 
avoid detection by adhering to truth, answered, 

“ G ’s dragoons, ma'am ; but I have retired 

some time.” 
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“ O aye, those as won the race at the battle of 
Preston, as my Nosebag says. Pray, sir, were you* 
there ?” 

“ I was so unfortunate, madam, as to witness 
that engagement.” 

“ And tliat was a misfortune that few of G ’s 

stood to witness, I believe, sir — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! I 
beg yoiu* pardon ; but a soldier’s wife loves a joke.” 

Devil confound you, thought Waverley ; what 
infernal luck has penned me up with this inquisi- 
tive hag ! 

Fortunately the good lady did not stick long to 
one subject. “We are coming to Ferrybridge, 
now,” she said, “ where there was a party of oum 
left to support the beadles, and constables, and jus- 
tices, and these sort of creatures that are examining 
papers and stopping rebels, and all that.” They 
were hardly in the inn before she dragged Waver- 
ley to the window, exclaiming, “ Yonder comes 
Corporal Bridoon, of our poor dear troop ; he’s 
coming vdth the constable man ; Bridoon’s one of 
my lambs, as Nosebag calls ’em. Come, Mr A — 
a — a, — ^pray, what’s your name, sir ?” 

“ Butler, ma’am,” said Waverley, resolved ra- 
ther to make free with the name of a former fel- 
low-officer, than run the risk of detection by in- 
venting one not to be found in the regiment. 

“ O, you got a troop lately, when that shabby 
fellow, Waverley, went over to the rebels. Lord, 



I wish our old cross Captain Crump would go over 
to the rebels, that Nosebag might get the troop ! — 
I^ord, what can Bridoon be standing swinging on 
the bridge for ? I’ll he hanged if h& a’nt hazy, as 
Nosebag says. — Come, sir, as you and I belong to 
th^ service, we’ll go put the rascal in mind of his 
duty ” 

Waverley, with feelings more easily conceived 
than described, saw himself obliged to follow this 
doughty female commander. The gallant corporal 
was as like a lamb as a drunk corporal of dragoons, 
abouv six feet high, with very broad shoulders, and 
very thin h gs. not lo mention a great scar across his 
nose, could well he. Mrs Nosebag addressed him 
with something whicU, if not an oath, sounded very 
like one, and commanded him to attend to his duty. 

“ You he d — d for a ,” commenced the gallant 

cavalier ; but, looking up in order to suit the ac- 
tion to the words* and also to enforce the epithet 
which he meditated, with an adjective applicable 
to the party, he recognised the speaker, made his 

military salam, and altered his tone Lord love 

your handsome face. Madam Nosebag, is it you ? 
why, if a poor fellow does happen to fire a slug of 
a morning, I am sure you were never the lady to 
bring him to harm.” 

“ Well, you rascallion, go, mind your duty ; 
this gentleman and 1 belong to the service ; but 
be sure voii look after tliat sliv cock in the slouch- 
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ed hat that sits in the corner of the coach. I be- 
lieve he’s one of tiie rebels in disguise.” 

“ D — ^n her gooseberry wig,” said the corporal, 
when she was out of hearing, “ that gimlet-eyed 
jadej — ^mother adjutant, as we call her, — ^is a great- 
er plague to the regiment than prevot-marshal, ger- 
jeant-major, and old Hubble-de-Shuff, the colonel, 
into the bargain. — Come, Master Constable, let’s 
see if this shy cock, as she calls him, (who, by the 
way, was a Quaket, from Leeds, with whom Mrs 
Nosebag had had some tart argument on the legal- 
ity of bearing arms,) will' stand godfather to a sup 
of brandy, for your Yorkshire ale is cold on my 
stomach ” 

The vivacity .of this good lady, as it helped Ed- 
ward out of this scrape, was like to have drawn him 
into one or two others. In every town where they 
stopped, she wished to examine the corps de garde, 
if there was one, and once very narrowly missed 
introducing Waverley to a recruitingrserjeant of 
his own regiment. Then she Captain’d and But- 
ter’d him till he was almost mad with vexation and 
anxiety ; and never was* he more rejoiced in his hfe 
at the termination of a journey, than when the ar- 
rival of the coadi in London freed him from the 
attentions of Madam Nosebag, 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

Whafs to he done next f 

It was twilight when they arrived in town ; 
and having shaken ofF his companions^ and walked 
through a g<' ^'d n)?iuy streets, to avoid the possibi- 
lity of being traced by them, Edward took a hack- 
ney-coach and drove to Colonel Talbot’s house, in 
one of the principal squares at the west end of the 
town. That gentleman, by the death of relations, 
had succeeded since his marraige to a large fortune, 
possessed considerable political interest, and lived 
in what is called great style. 

When Waverley knocked at his door, he found 
it at first difficult to procure admittance, but at 
length was shewn into an apartment where the 
Colonel was at table. Lady Emily, whose very 
beautiful features were still pallid from indisposi- 
tion, sate opposite to him. The instant he heard 
Waverley’s voice, he started up and embraced him. 
" Frank Stanley, my dear boy, how d’ye do ?— 
Emily, my love, this is young Stanley.” 
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The blood started to the lady’s cheek as she gave 
Waverley a reception, in which courtesy wastnin- 
gled with kindness, while her trembling hand and 
faultering voice shewed how much she was startled 
and discomposed. Dinner was hastily replaced, and 
while W averley was engaged in refreshing himself, 
the Colonel proceeded — “ I wonder you have come 
here, Frank ; the Doctors tell me the air of Lon- 
don is very bad f(a: your complaints. You should 
not have risked it. But I am delighted to see you, 
and so is Fmily, though I fear we must not reckon 
upon yoiu- staying long.” 

“ Some particular business brought me up,” mut- 
tered Waverley. 

“ I supposed so, but I sha’nt allow you to stay 
long.—- Spontoon, (to an elderly military-looking 
servant out of livery) take away these things, and 
answer the bell yourself, if 1 ring. Don’t let any 
®f the other fellows disturb us — My nephew and I 
have business to talk of.” 

When tlje servants had retired, “In the name 
of GrOd, Waverley, what has brought you here? 
It may be as much as your life is worth.’’ 

“ Dear Mr Waverley,” said Lady Emily, “ to 
whom 1 owe so much more than acknowledgments 
can ever pay, how could you be so rash ?” 

“ My father — ^my uncle — this paragraph,” — he 
handed the paper to Colonel Talbot. 

“ I wish to Heaven these scoundrels were con- 
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demned to be squeezed to death in their own press* 
es,” said Talbot. “ I am told there are not less 
than a dozen of their papers now published in town, 
and no wonder that they are obliged to invent lies 
to find sale for their journals. It is true, however, 
my dear Edward, that you have lost your father ; 
but aK to this flourish of his unpleasant situation 
having grated upon his spirits, and hurt his health 
— the truth is — for though it is harsh to say so 
now, yet it will relieve your mind from the idea 
of weighty responsibility — the truth then is, that 
Idr Eichard V/averley, through this whole busi- 
ness, .showeci g’^eat ^vant of sensibility, both to your 
situation and that of l our uncle ; and the last time 
I saw him, nc told me, with great glee, that as 1 
was so good a^ take charge of your interests, he had 
thought it best to patch up a separate negociation 
for himself, and make his peace with government 
through some channels which former connections 
left still open to him.” 

“ And my uncle, my dear uncle ?” 

“ Is in no danger whatever. It is true (looking 
at the date of the paper) there was a foolish report 
some time ago to the purport here quoted, but it 
is entirely false. Sir Everard is gone down to 
Waverley-Honour, freed from all uneasiness, un- 
less upon your own account. But you are in peril 
ymirself— -your name is in every proclamation — 
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’Warrants are out to apprehend you. How and 
when did you come here ?” 

Edward told his story at length, suppressing his 
quarrel with Fergus ; for, being himself partial to 
Highlanders, he did not wish to give any advan- 
tage to the Colonel’s national prejudice against 
them. 

** Are you sure it was your friend Glen’s foot- 
l)oy you saw dead in Clifton-Moor ?” 

“ Quite positive.” 

“ Then that little limb of the devil has cheated 
the gallows, for cut-throat was written in his face, 
though (turning to Lady Emily) it was a very 
handsome face too. But for you, Edward, I wish 
you would go down again to Cumberland, or ra- 
ther I wish you had never stirred from thence, for 
there is an embargo in all the sea-ports, and a strict 
search for the adherents of the Pretender ; and the 
tongne of that confounded woman will wag in her 
head like the clack of a mill, till somehow or other 
she will detect Lieutenant Butler to be a feigned 
personage.” 

“ Do you know anything,” asked Waverley, “ of 
my fellow-traveller ?” 

“ Her husband was my scijeant-major for six 
years ; she was a buxom widow, with a little mo- 
ney — he married her — was steady, and got on by 
being a good drill. I must send Spontoon to see 
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what she is about ; he will find her out among the 
old regimental connections. To-morrow you must 
be indisposed, and keep your rooto from &tigue. 
Lady Emily is to be your nurse, and Spontoon 
and I your attendants. You bear the name of a 
near relation of mine,; whom none of my present 
people ever saw, except Spontoon, so there will be 
no immediate danger. So pray feel your head ache 
and your eyes grow heavy as soon as possible, that 
you may be put upon the sick list ; and, Emily, 
do you order an apartment for Frank Stanley, with 
all the attentions which an invalid may require.” 

In the moj!)ing the Colonel visited his guest. 
“ Now,” said he, “ I liave some good news for you. 
Y oiur reputatioii as a gentleman and officer is -effec- 
tually cleared of neglect of duty and accession to 

the mutiny in G ’s regiment. I have had a 

correspondence on this subject with a very zealous 
friend of yours, your Scottish parson, Morton ; his 
first letter was addressed to Sir Everard; but I 
relieved the good Baronet of the trouble of answer- 
ing it. You must know, that your free-booting 
acquaintance, Donald of the Cave, ’has at length 
fallen into the hands of the Philistines. He was 
driving off the cattle of a certain proprietor, called 
KiUan — something or other 

“ Killancureit ?” 

“ The same — now the gentleman being, it seems, 
a great farmer, and having a s]^)ecial value for his 
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breed of cattle, being, moreover, rather of a timid 
disposition, had got a party of soldiers to protect 
his property. So Donald run his head unawares 
into the lion’s mouth, and was defeated and made 
prisoner. Being ordered for execution, his con- 
science was assailed on the one hand by a catholic 
priest* on the other by your friend Morton. He 
repulsed the catholic chiefly on account of the doc- 
trine of extreme unction, whicli this economical 
gentleman considered as an excessive waste of oil. 
So his conversion from a state of impenitence fell 
to Mr Morton’s share, who, I dare say, aetjuitted 
himself excellently, though, I suppose, Donald 
made but a queer kind of Christian after all. He 
confessed, however, before a magistrate, one Major 
Melville, who seems to have been a correct friend- 
ly sort of person, his full intrigue with Houghton, 
explaining particularly how it was carried on, and 
fully acquitting you of the least accession to it. 
He also mentioned his rescuing you from the hands 
of the volunteer officer, and sending you, by orders 
of the Pret — Chevalier I mean — as a prisoner to 
Doune, from whence he understood you were car- 
ried prisoner to Edinburgh. These are particulars 
which cannot but tell in your favour. He hinted 
that he had been employed to deliver and protect 
you, and rewarded for doing so ; but he would not 
confess by whom, alleging, that though he would 
not have minded breaking any ordinary oath to sa- 
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tisfy the curiosity of Mr Morton, to whose pious 
admonitions he ow^ed so much, yet, in the present 
case, he had been sworn to silence upon the edge 
of his dirk, which, it seems, constituted, in his opi- 
nion, an inviolable obligation,” 

“ And what is become of him ?” 

“ O, he was hanged at Stirling after the rebels 
raised the siege, with his lieutenant, and four plaids 
beside ; he having the advantage of a gallows more 
lofty than his friends.” 

“ Well, 1 have little cause either to regret or 
rejoice at his death ; and yet he has done me both 
good and hariu to a ,ery considerable extent.” 

“ His confession, at least, will serve you materi- 
ally, sinee it wipes from your character all those 
suspicions which gave the accusation against you a 
complexion of a nature different from that with • 
which so many unfortunate gentlemen, now, or late- 
ly, in arms against the government, may be justly 
charged. Their treason — I must give it its name, 
though you participate in its guilt — is an action 
arising from mistaken virtue, and therefore cannot 
be classed as a disgrace, though it be doubtless 
highly criminal. Where the guilty are so nume- 
rous, clemency must be extended to far the greater 
number ; and 1 have little doubt of prociuing a re- 
mission for you, providing we can keep you out of 
the' claws of Justice, till she has selected and gorged 
upon her victims; for in this, as in other cases, it will 
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be according to the vulgar proverb, First come 
first served. Besides, government are desirous at 
present to intimidate the English Jacobites, among 
wj^tfUR they can find few examples for punishment. 
This is a vindictive and timid feeling which will 
soon wear off, for, of all nations, the English are 
least Hood-thirsty by nature. But it exists at 
present, and you must, therefore, be kept out of 
the way in the mean time.” 

Now entered Spontoon with an anxious counte- 
nance. By his regimental acquaintances he had 
traced out Madam Nosebag, and found her full of 
ire, fuss, and fidget, at discovery of an impostor, 

who had travelled from the north with her under 

« 

the assumed name of Captain Butler of G ?s 

dragoons. She was going to lodge an information 
on the subject, to have him sought for as an emis- 
sary of the Pretender ; but Spontoon, (an old sol- 
dier,) while he pretended to approve, contrived to 
make her delay her intention. No time, how'ever, 
was to be lost; the accuracy of this good dame’s 
description might probably lead to the discovery 
that Waverley was the pretended Captain Butler ; 
an identification fraught with danger to Edward, 
perhaps to his uncle, and even to Colonel Talbot. 
Which way to direct his course was now the ques- 
tion. 

"To Scotland,” said Waverley. 

f‘ To Scotland ?” said the Colonel ; " with what 
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purpose?— Not to engage again with the rebels, I 
hope.” 

“ No — considered my campa^ '^ded, when, 
after all my efforts, I could not rejmn them ; and 
now, by all accoimts, they are gone to make a win- 
ter campaign in the Highlands, where such adhe- 
rents as I am would rather be burdensome than 
useful. Indeed, it seems likely that they only pro- 
long the war to place the Chevalier’s person out of 
danger, and then to make some terms for themselves. 
To burden them with my presence would merely 
add another party, whom they would not give up, 
and could net defen 1. I understand they left al- 
most all llieir English adherents in garrison at 
Carlisle, for that very reason: — and on a more 
general view. Colonel, to confess the truth, though 
it may lower me in your opinion, I am heartily 
tired of the trade of war, and am, as Fletcher’s 
Humorous Lieutenant says, ‘ even as weary of this 
fighting’ ” 

“ Fighting ! pooh, what have you seen but a 
skirmish or two? — jkh! if you saw war on the 
grand scale — sixty or a hundred thousand men in 
the field on each side!” 

“ 1 am not at all curious. Colonel — Enough, 
says our homely proverb, is as good as a feast. The 
plumed troops and the big war used to enchant me 
in poetry ; but the night marches, vigils, conchy 
under the wintry sky, and such accompaniments 
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of the glorious trade, arc not at all to my taste in 
practice : — then for dry blows, I had mij fill of 
fighting at Clifton, where I escaped by a hair’s- 
breadth half a do^sen times ; and you, I shoidd 
think” lie stopped. 

“ Had enough at Preston ? you mean to say,’’ 
said the Colonel, laughing ; “ but ’tis my vocation, 
Hal.” 

“ It is not mine though,” said XA’^averley ; “ and, 
having honourably got rid of the sword which 1 
drew only as a volunteer, I am quite satisfied with 
my military experience, and shall be in no hurry 
to take it up again.” 

“ I am very glad you are of that mind, — but 
then what would you do in the nortli ?” 

“ In the first plaa*, there are some sea-ports on 
the eastern coast of Scotland still in the hands of 
the Chevalier’s friends ; should I gain any of them, 
i can easily embark for the continent.” 

“ (Jood — your second reason.” 

“ A\'^hy, to speak the very truth, there is a per- 
son in Scotland upon whom I -now find my happi- 
ness de])cnds more than I was always aware, and 
about whose situation I am very anxious.” 

“ ’I'hen Kmily was right, and there is a love af- 
fair in the case after all ? — And which of these 
two pretty Scotchwomen, whom you insisted upon 
my atlmiring, is the distinguished fair ? not Miss 
Glen I ho]H'.” 
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No.” 

“ Ah, pass for the other ; simplicity may be 
improved, but pride and conceit never. Well, I 
don’t discourage you ; I think it will please Sir 
Everard, from what he said when I jested with 
him about it ; only I hope that intolerable papa, 
with his brogue, and his snuff, and his Latin, and 
his insufferable long stories about the Duke of Ber- 
wick, will find it necessary hereafter to be an in- 
habitant of foreign parts. But as to the daughter, 
though I tiiiiik you might find as fitting a match 
in England, yet if your heart be really set upon 
this Scotch le^^e-hna, why the Baronet has a great 
opinion of her father and of his family, and he 
wishes much to see you married and settled, both 
for your own sake and for that of the three ermines 
passant, which may otherwise pass away altogether. 
But 1 will bring you his mind fully upon the sub- 
ject, since you are debarred correspondence for the 
present, for I think you will not be long in Scot- 
land before me.” 

‘‘ Indeed ! and] what can induce you to think 
of returning to Scotland? No relenting longings 
towards the land* of mountains and floods, I am 
afraid.” 

“ None, on my word; but Emily’s health is 
now, thank God, re-established, and, to tell you 
the truth, I have little hopes of concluding the 
business which I have at present most at heart, un-. 
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til 1 can have a personal interview with his Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief ; for, as Fluel- 
len says, ‘ the duke doth love me well, and I thank 
heaven I have deserved some love at his hands.’ 
I am now going out for an hour or two to arrange 
matters for your departure ; your liberty extends 
to the next room. Lady Emily’s parlour, where 
you will find her when you are disposed for music, 
reading, or conversation. We have taken measures 
to exclude all servants, but Spontoon, who is as 
true as steel.” 

In about two hours Colonel Talbot returned, and 
foimd his young friend conversing with his lady ; 
she, pleased with his manners and information, and 
he delighted at being restored, though but for a 
moment, to the society of his own rank, from which 
he had been for some time excluded. 

“ And now,” said the Colonel, “ hear my ar- 
rangements, for there is little time to lose. This 
youngster, Edward Waverley, alias Williams, alias 
Captain Butler, must continue to pass by his fourth 
nltas of Francis Stanley, my nephew ; he shall set 
out to-morrow for the North, and the chariot shall 
take him the first two stages. Spontoon shall then 
attend him ; and they shall ride post as far as 
Huntingdon ; and the presence of Spontoon, well 
known on the road as my servant, will check all 
disposition to enquirJ^ At Huntingdon you will 
meet the real Frank Stanley. He is studying at 
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Cambridge; but, a little while ago, doubtful if 
Emily’s health would permit me to go down to the 
North myself, I procured him a passport from the 
secretary of state’s office to go in my stead. As he 
went chiefly to look after you, his journey is now 
unnecessary. He knows your story ; you will dine 
together at Huntingdon ; and perhaps your wise 
heads may hit upon some plan for removing or di- 
minishing the danger of your farther progress north- 
ward. A nd now, (taking out a morocco case,) let 
me put you in funds for the campaign.” 

“ I am ashamed, my dear Colonel” 

“ Nav, 3 e i should command my purse in any 
event ; but this m( ‘cy is your own. Your father, 
considering the chance of your being attainted, left 
me his trustee for your advantage. So that you are 
worth above L.15,000, besides Brerewood Lodge — 
a very independent person, I promise you. There 
nre bills here for L.200 ; any larger sum you may 
have, or credit abroad, as soon as your motions re- 
quire it.” 

The first use which occurred to Waverley of his 
newly-acquired wealth, was to write to honest Far- 
mer Jopson, requesting his acceptance of a silver 
tankard on the part of his friend Williams, who 
had not forgotten the night of the eighteenth De- 
cember last. He begged him at the same time 
carefully to preserve for him his Highland garb and 
accoutrements, particularly the arms, curious in 
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themselves, and to which the friendship of the do- 
nors gave additional value. Lady Emily under- 
took to find some suitable token of remembrance, 
likely to flatter the vanity and please the taste of 
Mrs Williams ; and the Colonel, who was a kind 
of farmer, promised to send the Ulswater patriarch 
an excellent team of horses for cart and plough. 

One happy day Waverley spent in London ; and, 
travelling in the manner projected, he met with 
Frank Stanley at Huntingdon. The two young 
men were acquainted in a minute. 

“ I can read my uncle’s riddle,” said Stanley ; 
“ the cautious old soldier did not care to hint to 
me that I might hand over to you this passport, 
which I have no occasion for ; but if it should af- 
terwards come out as the rattle-pated trick of a 
young Cantab, cela ne tire a rien. You are there- 
fore to be Francis Stanley, with his passport.” 
This proposal appeared in effect to alleviate a great 
part of the difficulties which Edward must other- 
wise have encountered at every turn ; and accord- 
ingly he scrupled not to avail himself of it, the 
more especially as he had discarded all political 
piuqtoses from his present journey, and could not 
be accused of furthering machinations against the 
government while travelling under protection of the 
secretary’s passport. 

The day passed merrily away. The young stu- 
dent was inquisitive about Waverley’s campaigns. 
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and the manners of the Highlands, and Edward 
was obliged to satisfy his curiosity by whistling a 
pibroch, dancing a strathspey, and singing a High- 
land song. The next morning Stanley rode a stage 
northwards with his new friend, and parted from 
him with great reluctance, upon the remonstrances 
of Spontoon, who, accustomed to submit to disci- 
pline, was rigid in enforcing it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Desolation. 

Wavehley riding post, as was the usual fa- 
shion of the period, without any adventure save 
one or two queries, which the talisman of his pass- 
port sufficiently answered, reached the borders of 
Scotland. Here he heard the tidings of the deci- 
sive battle of Cxdloden. It was no more than he 
had long expected, though the success at Falkirk 
had thrown a faint and setting gleam over the arms 
of the Chevalier. Yet it came upon him like a 
shock, by which he was for a time altogether un- 
manned. The generous, the courteous, the noble- 
minded Adventurer, was then a fugitive, with a 
price upon his head ; his adherents, so brave, so 
enthusiastic, so faithful, were dead, imprisoned, or 
exiled. Where, now, was the exalted and high- 
souled Fergus, if, indeed, he had survived the night 
at Clifton ? Where the pure-hearted and primitive 
Baron of Bradwardine, whose foibles seemed foils 
to set oflP the disinterestedness of his disposition. 
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the genuine goodness of his heart, and unshaken 
courage? Those who clung for support to their 
fallen columns, Rose and Flora, where were they 
to be sought, and in what distress must not the 
loss of their natural protectors have involved them ? 
Of Flora, he thought with the regard of a brother 
-.for fi sister; of Rose, with a sensation yet more 
deep and tender. It might be still his fate to sup- 
ply the want of those guardians they had lost. 
Agitated by these thoughts he precipitated his 
journey. 

l\'hen he arrived at Edinburgh, where his en- 
quiries mui>i neeeKoarily commence, he felt the fidl 
difficulty of his situation. Many inhabitants of 
that city had .seen and known him as Edward Wa- 
verley ; how, then, could he avail himself of a pass- 
port as Francis Stanley ? He resolved, therefore, 
to avoid all company, and to move northward as 
soon as possible. He was, however, obliged to wait 
a day or two in expectation of a letter from Colo- 
nel Talbot, and he was also to leave his own ad- 
dress, under his feigned character, at a place agreed 
upon. With this latter purpose he sallied out in 
the dusk through the Avell-known streets, carefully 
shunning observation, but in vain : one of the first 
persons whom he met at once recognized him. It 
was Mrs Flockha^t, Fergus Mac-Ivor’s good-hu- 
moured landlady. 
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“ Gude gmde U8, Mr Waverley, is this you? 
na, ye ueedna be feared for me. I wad betray 
nae gentleman in your circumstances — eh, lack 
day ! lack a-day ! here’s a change o’ markets ; how 
merry Colonel Mac-Ivor and you used to be in our 
house !” And the good-natured widow shed a few 
natural tears. As there was no resisting her claim 
of acquaintance, Waverley acknowledged it with a 
good grace, as well as the danger of his own situa- 
tion. “As it is nigh the darkening, sir, wad ye 
just step in bye to our house, and tak a dish o’ tea ? 
and I am sure if ye like to sleep in the little room, 
I wad tak care ye are no disturbed, and naebody 
wad ken ye ; for Kate and Matty, the limmers, 
gaed afF wi’ twa o’ Hawley’s dragoons, and I hae 
twa new queans instead o’ them.” 

W averley accepted her invitation, and engaged 
her lodging for a night or two, satisfied he would 
be safer in the house of this simple creature than 
any where else. When he entered the parlour, his 
heart swelled to see F ergus's bonnet, with the white 
cockade, hanging beside the little mirror. 

“ Ay,” said Mrs Flockhart, sighing, as she ob- 
served the direction of his eyes, “ the puir Colonel 
bought a new ane just the day before they march- 
ed, and I winna let them tak that ane doun, but 
just to brush it ilka day mysel, and whiles I look 
at it till I just think I hear him cry to Callum to 
bring him his bonnet, as he used to do when he 
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was ganging out. — It’s unco silly — ^the neighbours 
ca’ me a Jacobite — ^but tbpy may say their say — 1 
am sure it’s no for that — ^but he was as kind-hearted 
a gentleman as edrer lived, and is weel-fa’rd too. 
Oh, d’ye ken, sir, whan he is to suffer ?” 

“ Suffer ! why, where is he ?” 

“ Eh, Lord’s sake f d’ye no ken ? The poor Hie- 
land body, Dugald Mahony, cam here a while syne 
wi’ ane o’ his arms cuttit off, and a sair clour in 
the head — j e’ll mind Dugald, he carried aye an 
axe on his sliouther — and he cam here just beg- 
ging, as I may say, for something to eat. Aweel, 
lie tauld us il;e Chief, as they ca’d him, (but I aye 
ca’ him the Colon' h) and Ensign Maccombich, 
that j e mind weel, were ta’en somewhere beside 
the English border, when it was sae dark that his 
folk never missed him till it was ower late, and 
they were like to gang clean daft. And he said 
that little Calliim Beg, (he was a bauld mischie- 
vous callant that,) and your honour, were killed 
that same night in the tuilzie, and mony mae braw 
men. But he grat when he spak o’ the Colonel, 
ye never saw the like. And now the word gangs 
the Colonel is to be tried, and to suffer wi’ them 
that were ta’en at Carlisle.” 

“ And his sister ?” 

“ Ay, that they ca’d the Lady Flora — weel, she’s 
away up to Carlisle to him, and lives wi’ some grand 
papist lady thereabouts to oe near him.” 
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And,” said Edward, the other young lady ?” 
Whilk other ? I keji only of ae sister the Co- 
lonel had.” 

“ I mean Miss Bradwardine,” said Edward. 

Ou, ay ; the laird’s daughter. She was a very 
bonny lassie, poor thing, hut far shyer than Lady 
Flora.” 

“ Where is she, for God’s sake ?” 

“ Ou, wha kens where ony o’ them is now ? puir 
things, they’re sair ta’en doun for their white cock- 
ades and their white roses ; but she gaed north to 
her father’s in Perthshire, when the government 
troops cam back to Edinbro’. There was some 
pretty men amang them, and ane Major Whacker 
was quartered on me, a very ceevil gentleman, — 
but O, Mr Waverley, he was naething sae weel 
fa’rd as the puir Colonel.” 

“ Do you know what is become of Miss Brad- 
wardine’s father ?” 

The auld laird ? na, naebody kens that ; but 
they say he fought very hard in that bluidy battle 
at Inverness ; and Deacon Clank, the white-iron 
smith, says, that the government folk are sair 
agane him for having been oul twice ; and troth 
he might hae ta’en warning, but there’s nae fule 
like an auld fule — the puir Colonel was only out 
ance.” 

Such conversation contained almost all the good- 
natured widow knew of the fate of her late lodgers 
12 
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and acquaintances ; but it was enough to deter- 
mine Edward, at all hazards, to proceed instantly 
to Tully-Veolan, where he concluded he should 
see, or at least hear something of Rose. He 
therefore left a letter for Colonel Talbot at the 
place agreed upon, signed by his assumed name, 
•and giving for his address the post town next to 
the Baron’s residence. 

From Edinburgh to Perth he took post-horses, 
resolving to make the rest of his journey on foot ; 
a mode of travelling to which he was partial, and 
which had the advantage of permitting a deviation 
from the road vhevi he saw parties of military at a 
distance. H is campa '/n had considerably strength- 
ened his constitution, and improved his habits of 
enduring fatigue. His baggage he sent before 
him as opportunity occiured. 

As he advanced northward, the traces of war be- 
came visible. Broken carriages, dead horses, unroof- 
ed cottages, trees felled for palisades, and bridges 
destroyed, or only partially repaired, — all indicated 
the movements of hostile armies. In those places 
where the gentry were attached to the Stuart 
cause, their houses seemed dismantled or deserted, 
the usual course of what may be called ornamental 
labour was totally interrupted, and the inhabitants 
were seen gliding about, with fear, sorrow, and de- 
jection in their faces. 

It was evening when he approached the village 
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of Tully-Veolan, with feelings and sentiments — 
how different from those which attended his first 
entrance! Then, life was so new to him, that a 
dull or disagreeable day was one of the greatest mis- 
fortimes which his imagination anticipated, and it 
seemed to him that his time ought only to be con- 
secrated to elegant or amusing study, and relieved 
by social or youthful frohe. Now, how changed 1 
how saddened, yet how elevated was his character, 
within the course of a very few months ! Danger 
and misfortune are rapid, though severe teachers. 
“ A sadder and a wiser man,” he felt, in internal 
confidence and mental dignity, a compensation for 
the gay dreams which, in his case, experience had 
so rapidly dissolved. 

As he approached the village, he saw, with sur- 
prise and anxiety, that a party of soldiers were 
quartered near it, and, what was worse, that they 
seemed stationary there. This he conjectured from 
a few tents which he beheld glimmering upon what 
was called the Common Moor. To avoid the risk 
of being stopped and questioned in a place where 
he was so likely to be recognized, he fetched a large 
circuit, altogether avoiding the hamlet, and ap- 
proaching the upper gate of the avenue by a bye- 
path well known to him. A single glance an- 
nounced that great changes had taken place. One 
half of the gate, entirely broken down, and split 
up for fire-wood, lay in piles, ready to be taken 
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away; the other swung uselessly about upon its 
loosened hinges. The battlements above the gate 
were broken and thrown down, and the carved 
Bears, which were said to have done centinel’s duty 
upon the top for centuries, now, hurled from their 
posts, lay among the rubbish. The avenue was 
cruelly wasted. Several large trees were felled 
and left lying across the path ; and the cattle of 
the villagers, and the more rude hoofs of dragoon 
horses, had poached into black mud the verdant 
turf which vVaverley had so much admired. 

Upon entering the court-yard, Edward saw the 
fears realiza’ vdiich these circumstances had ex- 
cHcd. The place h d been sacked by the King’s 
troops, who, ill wanton mischief, had even attempt- 
ed to bum it; and though the thickness of the 
walls had resisted the fire, unless to a partial ex- 
tent, the stables and out-houses were totally con- 
sumed. The towers and pinnacles of the main 
building were scorched and blackened ; the pave- 
ment of the court broken and shattered ; the doors 
tom down entirely, or hanging by a single hinge ; 
the windows dashed in and demolished, and the 
court strewed vrith articles of furniture broken in- 
to fragments. The accessaries of ancient distinc- 
tion, to which the Baron, in the pride of his heart, 
had attached so nmeh importance and veneration, 
were treated with peculiar contumely. The foun- 
tain was demolished, ana the spring, which had 
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supplied it, now flooded the court-yard. The 
stone-basin seemed to be destined for a drinking- 
trough for cattle, from the manner in which it was 
arranged upon the ground. The whole tribe of 
Bears, large and small, had experienced as little 
favour as those at the head of the avenue, and one 
or two of the family pictures, which seemed to 
have served as targets for the soldiers, lay on the 
ground in tatters. With an aching heart, as may 
well be imagined, Edward viewed these wrecks of 
a mansion so respected. But his anxiety to learn 
the fate of the proprietors, and his fears as to what 
that fate might he, increased with every step. 
When he entered upon the terrace, new scenes of 
desolation were visible. The ballustrade was bro- 
ken down, the walls destroyed, the borders over- 
grown with weeds, and the fruit-trees cut down or 
grubbed up. In one copartment, of this old-fa- 
shioned garden were two immense horse-chesnut 
trees, of whose size the Baron was particularly vain : 
too lazy, perhaps, to cut them down, the spoilers, 
with malevolent ingenuity, had mined them, and 
placed a quantity of gunpowder in the cavity. One 
had been shivered to pieces by the explosion, and 
the wreck lay scattered around, encumbering the 
ground it had so long shadowed. The other mine 
had been more partial in its effect. About one- 
fourth of the trunk of the tree was tom from the 
mass, which, mutilated and defaced on the one 
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side, still spread on the other its ample and undi- 
minished boughs. 

Amid these general marks of ravage, there were 
some which more particularly addressed the feel- 
ings of Waverley. Viewing the front of the 
building, thus wasted and defaced, his eyes natu- 
rally sought the little balcony which more proper- 
ly belonged to Rose’s apartment — ^her tromeme, 
or rather cinquieme etage. It was easily discover- 
ed, for beneath it lay the stage-flowers and shrubs, 
with which it was her pride to decorate it, and 
which had been hurled from the bartizan : several 
of iicr book;, were iiingled with broken flower-pots 
and ether remnants. Among these, Waverley 
distinif^uislu’d one of his own, a small copy of Ari- 
osto, and gathered it as a treasure, though wasted 
by the wind and rain. 

While, jdunged in the sad reflections which the 
scene excited, he was looking around for some one 
who might explain the fate of the inhabitants, he 
heard a voice from the interior of the building, 
singing, in w ell-remcmbcred accents, an old Scot- 
tish song : 


They came upon us in the night, 

And brake my bower and slew my knight : 
My servants a for life did flee. 

And left us in extrernitie. 

They slew my knight, to sae dear ; 
They slew my knight, and drave his gear ; 
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The moon may aet^ the sun may rise. 

But a deadly sleep has closed his eyes.” 

Alas, thought Edward, is it thou ? Poor help- 
less being, art thou alone left, to gibber and moan, 
and fill with thy wild and nnconnected scraps of 
minstrelsy the halls that protected thee ? — He 
then called, first low, and then louder, “ Davie — 
Davie Gellatley !” 

The poor simpleton shewed himself from among 
the ruins of a sort of green-house, that once ter- 
minated what was called the Terrace-walk, but at 
first sight of a stranger retreated, as if in terror. 
Waverley, remembering his habits, began to whistle 
a tune to which he was partial, which Davie had 
expressed great pleasure in listening to, and had 
picked up from him by the ear. Our hero’s min- 
strelsy no more equalled that of Blondel, than poor 
Davie resembled Coeur de Lion ; but the melody 
had the same effect, of producing recognition. Da- 
vie again stole from his lurking place, but timidly, 
while W^averley, afraid of frightening him, stood 
making the most encouraging signals he could de- 
vise. — “ It’s his ghaist,” muttered Davie; yet, 
coming nearer, he seemed to acknowledge his li- 
ving acquaintance. The poor fool himself seemed 
the ghost of what he had been. The peculiar 
dress in which he had been attired in better days, 
shewed only miserable rags of its whimsical finery, 
the lack of which was oddly supplied by the rem- 
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nants of tapestried hangings, window-curtains, and 
shreds of pictures, with which he had bedizened 
his tatters. His face, too, had lost its vacant and 
careless air, and the poor creative looked hollow- 
eyed, meagre, half-starved, and nervous to a piti- 
able degree. After long hesitation, he at length ap- 
proached Waverley with some confidence, stared 
him sadly in the face, and said, “ A’ dead and 
gane — a’ dead and gane.” 

“ Who are dead?” said Waverley, forgetting 
the incapacity of Davie to hold any connected dis- 
course. 

“ Baron — ai d Baillie — and Sanders Sanderson 
— .md Lady Rose, th t sang sae sweet — ^A’ dead 
and gaue — dead and gane. 


But follow, follow me. 

While glow worms light the lea, 

ril shew ye where the dead should be — 

Each in his shroud. 

While winds pipe loud. 

And the red moon peeps dim through the cloud. 
Follow, follow me; 

Brave should he be 

That creads by the night the dead man’s lea.” 


With these words, chaunted in a wild and ear- 
nest tone, he made a sign to ^Vaverley to follow 
him, and walked rapidly toward the bottom of the 
garden, tracing the bank of tfav stream, which, it 
VOL. II. 1 
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may be remembered, was its eastern boundary- 
Edward, over whom an involuntary shuddering 
stole at the import of his words, followed him in 
some hope of an explanation. As the house was 
evidently deserted, he could hope to find among 
the ruins no more rational informer. 

Davie, walking very fast, soon reached the ex- 
tremity of the garden, and scrambled over the ruins 
of the wall that once had divided it from the wood- 
ed glen in which the old Tower of Tully-Veolan 
was situated. He then jumped down into the bed 
of the stream, and, followed by Waverley, proceed- 
ed at a great pace, climbing over some fragments 
of rock, and turning with difficulty round others. 
They passed beneath the ruins of the castle ; Wa- 
verley followed, keeping up with his guide with 
difficulty, for the twilight began to fall. Follow- 
ing the descent of the stream a little lower, he 
totally lost him, but a twinkling light, which he 
now discovered among the tangled co])se-wood and 
bushes, .seemed a surer guide. lie soon pursued a 
very uncouth path ; and by its guidance at length 
reached the door of a wretched hut. A fierce bark- 
ing of dogs was at first heard, but it stilled at his 
approach. A voice sounded from within, and he 
held it most prudent to listen before he advanced. 

“ Wha hast thou brought here, thou unsonsy 
vdllain, thou ?” said an old woman, apparently in 
great indignation. He heard Davie Gellatley, in 
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answer, whistle a part of the tune by which he had 
recalled himself to the simpleton’s memory, and 
had now no hesitation to knock at the door. There 
was a dead silence instantly within, except the deep 
growling of the dogs ; and he next heard the mis- 
tress of the hut approach the door, not probably for 
the sake of imdoing a latch, but of fastening a bolt. 
To prevent this, Waverley lifted the latch himself. 

In front was an old wretched-looking woman, 
exclaiming, “ Wha comes into folks houses in this 
gait, this time o’ the night ?” On one side, two 
grit! and half-starved deer greyhounds laid aside 
their ferocity ai liis appearance, and seemed to re- 
cognize him. On the other side, half concealed by 
the open door, yet apparently seeking that conceal- 
ment reluctantly, with a cocked pistol in his right 
hand, and his left in the act of drawing another 
from his belt, stood a tall boney gaunt figure in 
the remnants of a faded uniform, and a beard of 
three weeks’ growth. 

It was the Karon of Bradwardine. — It is unne- 
cessary to add, that he threw aside his weapon, and 
greeted Waverley with a hearty embrace. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Comparing o/* Notes. 

The Baron’s story was short, when divested of 
the adages and common-places, Latin, English, 
and Scotch, with which his erudition garnished it. 
He insisted much upon his grief at the loss of Ed- 
ward and of Glennaquoich, fought the fields of Fal- 
kirk and Culloden, and related how, after all was 
lost in the last battle, he had returned home, un- 
der the idea of more easily finding shelter among 
his ovni tenants, and on his own estate, than else- 
where. A party of soldiers had been sent to lay 
waste his property, for clemency was not the order 
of the day. Their proceedings, however, were 
checked by an order from the civil court. The 
estate, it was found, might not be forfeited to the 
crown, to the prejudice of Malcolm Bradwardine 
of Inch-Grabbit, the heir-male, whose claim could 
not he prejudiced by the Baron’s attainder, as de- 
riving no right through him, and who, therefore, 
like other heirs of entail in the same situation, en- 
tered upon possession. But, unlike many in simi- 
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lar circumstances, the new laird speedily shewed 
that he intended utterly to exclude his predecessor 
from all benefit or advantage in the estate, and that 
it was his purpose to avail himself of the old Ba- 
ron’s evil fortune, to the full extent. This was the 
, more ungenerous, as it was generally known, that, 
from a romantic idea of not prejudicing this young 
man’s right as heir-male, the Baron had refrained 
from settling his estate on his daughter. In the 
Baron’s ow ^ words, The matter did not coincide 
with the feelings of the commons of liradwardine, 
iMi Wa\e;‘ 'v; a ^d the tenants were slack and 
repugnaiis in jjaynn nt of their mails and duties ; 
and when lijy kinsman came to the village wi’ the 
new factor, Mr James Howie, to lift the rents, 
some wanchaiicy person — 1 suspect John Hea- 
therbiutter, the aulcl game-keeper, that was out 
wi’ me in the year fifteen — fired a shot at him in 
the gloaming, whereby he was so affrighted, that 
I may say with Tullius in Catilinam, Ahiif^ eva- 
erupit, He fled, sir, as one may say, 

incontinent to Stirling. And now he hath adver- 
tised th(» estate for sale, being himself the last sub- 
stitute in the entail. — And if I were to lament 
about sic matters, this would grieve me mair than 
its passing from my immediate possession, whilk, 
by* the course of nature, must have happened in a 
few years. Whereas now it passes from the lineage 
that should hai e posse^^« I it in saacula scecidoriim. 
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But God’s will be done, humana perpessi sumus. 
Sir John of Bradwardine — Black Sir John, as he 
is called — ^who was the common ancestor of our 
house and the Inch-Grabbits, little thought such 
a person would have sprung from his loins. Mean- 
time, he has accused me to some of the primates ^ , 
the rulers for the time, as if I were a cut-throat, 
and an abettor of bravocs and assassinates, and 
coupe-jarrets. And they have sent soldiers here 
to abide on the estate, and hunt me like a partridge 
upon the mountains, as Scripture says of good King 
David, or like our valiant Sir William W allace, — 
not that I bring myself into comparison with either. 
— I thought, when I heard you at the door, they 
had dri^ en the auld deer to his den at last ; and 
so I e’en proposed to die at bay, like a buck of the 
first head. — But now, Janet, canna ye gi’e us some- 
thing for supper ?’' 

“ Oil ay, sir. 1 11 brander the moor-fowl that 
John Heatlierbliitter brought in this morning; 
and y,c see puir Davie’s roasting the black hen’s 
eggs. — I daur say, Mr W’auverley, ye never kend 
that a’ the eggs that were sac weel roasted at suj)- 
per in the Ha’-liouse were aye turned by our Da- 
vie ; — there’s no the like o’ him ony gate for pow- 
tering wi’ his fingers amang the het peat-ashes, 
and roasting eggs.” Davie all this while lay with 
his nose almost in the fire, nuzzling among the 
ashes, kicking his heels, mumbling to himself, and 
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turning the eggs as they lay in the hot embers, as 
if to confute the proverb, that “ there goes reason 
to roasting of eggs,” and justify the eulogium which 
poor Janet poured out upon 


Him whom she loved, her idiot boy." 


“ Davie’s no sae silly as folks tak him for, Mr 
Wanverley : he wadna hae brouglit you here un- 
less he had kentl ye was a friend to his Honour — 
indeed the very dogs kend ye, Mr Wauverley, for 
ye was aye kind to beast and bod) . — 1 can tell you 
a story o' l)a . ‘:( wi’ his Honour’s leave : His Ho- 
n ur, yc see, bein.g uler liiding in thae sair times 
— the mair's the pity — he lies a’ day, and whiles 
a’ night, in the cove in the dern hag ; but though 
it’s a bieldy eiieugh bit, and the Jiuld gudomau o’ 
Corsc-Cleugh has panged it wi’ a kcmple o’ strae 
airiaist, yet when the eouutry’s (juiet, and the night 
very cauld, his Honour whiles creeps douii here to 
get a warm at the ingle, and a sleep ainang the 
blankets, and gangs awa’ in the morning. And 
so, ae morning, sicean a fright as I got ! Twa un- 
lucky red-coats were up for black-fishing, or some 
siccan ploy — for the neb o’ them’s never out o’ mis- 
chief— and they just got a glisk o’ his Honour as 
he gaed into the wood, and banged aff* a gun at 
him. I out like a jer-falcon, and cried, — ‘ Wad 
they shoot an honest woman’s poor innocent bairn ?’ 
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And I fleyt at them, and threepit it was my son ; 
and they damned and swuir at me that it was the 
auld rebel, as the villains ca’d his Honour ; and 
Davie was in the wood, and heard the tuilzie, and 
he, just out o’ his ain head, got up the auld grey 
mantle tliat his Honour had flung off* him to gang 
the faster, and he cam out o' the very same bit o’ 
the wood, majoring and looking about sae like his 
Honour, that they were clean beguiled, and thought 
they had letten afF their gun at crack-brained Saw- 
ney, as they ca’ him ; and they gae me sixpence, 
and twa saumon fish, to say naething about it. — 
Na, na, Davie’s no just like other folk, puir fal- 
low ; but he’s no sae silly as folk tak him for. — 
But, to be sure, how can wc do eneugh for his Ho- 
nour, when we and ours have lived on his ground 
this twa hundred years ; and when he keepit my 
puir Jamie at school and college, and even at the 
Ha’-lioiise, till he gaed to a better place ; and when 
he saA'cd me frae being ta’cn to Perth as a witch — 
1 jord forgi’c them that would touch sic a puir silly 
auld body ! — and has maintained puir Davie at 
heck and manger maist feck o’ his life ?” 

W’^averley at length found an opportunity to in- 
terrupt Janet’s narrative, by ai) enquiry after Miss 
Bradwardine. 

“ She’s wcel and safe, thank God ! at the Duch- 
ran,” answered the Baron ; “ the laird’s distantly 
related to us, and more nearly to my chaplain, Mr 
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Rubrick ; and, though he be of Whig principles, 
yet he’s not forgetful of aiild friendship at this 
time. The Baillie’s doing what he can to save 
something out of the wreck for puir Rose ; but 1 
doubt, I doubt, I shall never see her again, for 1 
maun lay my banes in some far country.” 

Hout na, your honour,” said old Janet, ye 
were just as ill afF in the feiftecn, and got the bon- 
nic baronic back, an’ a’ ; and now the eggs is ready, 
and the to tiir-cock’s brandered, and there’s ilk ane 
a treTichcr and some saut, and the heel o’ the white 
lo f that (*nm frae the Baillie’s ; and there’s plenty 
o’ brandy iu Jij greybeard that I^uckie Maclearie 
lent doun, and wmin*, ye be slippered like princes ?” 

“ 1 wish one Prince, at least, of our acquaintance 
may be no worse off,” said the Baron to Waverley, 
who joined him in cordial hopes for the safety of 
tlie unfortunate Chevalier. 

I’hey then began to talk of their future pros- 
{)ects\ The Baron’s plan was very simple. It was, 
to escape to b'rance, ivhere, by the interest of his 
old friends, he hoped to get some military employ- 
ment, of which he still conceived himself capable. 
He invited AVaverley to go with him, a proposal 
in which he acquiesced, providing the interest of 
Colonel Talbot should foil in procuring his pardon. 
Tacitly he hoped the Baron would sanctioti his ad- 
dresses to Rose, and give him a right to assist him 
in his exile ; but he f rbore to speak on this sub- 
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ject until his own fate shoiUd be decided. They 
then talked of Glennaquoich, for whom the Baron 
expressed great anxiety, although, he observed, he 
was “ the very Achilles of Horatius Flaccus, — 


Impiger, iraxjundis, inexorabilis, acer. 

Which,” he continued, “ has been thus rendered 
vernacularly by Struan Robertson : 


A fiery etter-cap, a fractious chiel. 

As het as ginger^ and as stieve as steel." 

Flora had a large and unqualified share of the 
good old man’s sympathy. 

It was now w'earing late. Old Janet got into 
some kind of kennel behind the hallan ; Davie 
had been long asleep and snoring between Ban and 
Buscar. These dogs had follow’ed him to the hut 
after the mansion-house was deserted, and there 
constantly resided ; and their ferocity, with the old 
woman’s reputation of being a witch, contributed a 
good deal to keep visitors from the glep. With 
this view, Baillie Macw'heeble supplied Janet un- 
derhand with meal for their maintenance, and also 
with little articles of luxm^ for his patron’s use, in 
supplying which much precaution was necessarily 
used. After some compliments, the Baron occu- 
pied his usual pouch, and Waverley reclined in an 
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easy chair of tattered velvet, which had once gai> 
nished the state bed-room of Tully-Veolan, (for 
the furniture of this mansion was now scattered 
through all the cottages in the vicinity,) and went 
to sleep as comfortably as in a bed of down. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

More EarplanatioiK 

W j'j'H the first dawn of day, old Janet was scut- 
tling about the house to wake the Baron, who usu- 
ally slo])t sound and heavily. 

“ I must go back,” he said to W'^averley, “ to my 
cove ; will you walk down the glen wi’ me ?” 

'I'hoy went out together, and followed a narrow 
and entangled foot-path, which the occasional pas- 
sage of anglers, or wood-cutters, had traced by the 
side of the stream. On their Avay, the Baron ex- 
])laine(l to Waverley, that he woidd be under no 
danger in remaining a day or two at Tully-Veolan, 
and even in being seen walking about, if he used 
the precaution of pretending that he was looking 
at the estate as agent or .sun eyor for an English 
gentleman, who designed to be purchaser. With 
this view, he recommended to him to visit the Bail- 
lie, w'ho still lived at the factor’s house, called little 
Veolan, about a mile from the village, though he 
was to remove at next term. Stanley’s passport 
would be an answer to the officer who commanded 
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the military ; and as to any of the country people 
who might recognise Waverley, the Baron assured 
him he was in no danger of being betrayed by 
them. 

“ I believe,” said the old man, “ half the people 
pf the barony know that the auld laird is some- 
whei\' hereabout ; for I see they do not suffer a 
single bairn to come here a bird-nesting ; a practice, 
whilk, when 1 was in full possession of my power 
as baron, 1 was unable totally to inhibit. Nay, I 
often find bits of things in my way, that the poor 
bo'^ies, God help them ! leave there, because they 
think they m. y he useful to me. I hope they will 
get a wiser master, „'!d as kind a one as I was.” 

A natural sigh closed the sentence ; but the 
quiet equanimity with which the Baron endured 
his misfortunes, had something in it venerable and 
even sublime. There was no fruitless repining, no 
tnrbid melancholy ; he bore his lot, and the hard- 
ships which it involved, with a good-humoured, 
though serious composure, and used no violent lan- 
guage against the prevailing party. 

“ I did what I thought my duty,” Said the good 
old man, “ and questionless they are doing what 
they think theirs. It grieves me sometimes to look 
upon these blackened walls of the house of my an- 
cestors ; but doubtless officers cannot always keep 
the soldiers’ hand from depredation and spuilzie; 
and Gustavus Adolphus himself, as ye may read 
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in Colonel Munro his Expedition with the worthy 
Scotch regiment called Mackay’s regiment, did of- 
ten permit it. — Indeed I have myself seen as sad 
sights as Tully-Veolan now is, when I served with 
the Marechal Duke of Berwick. To be sure we 
may say with Virgilius Maro, Fuimus Troes — ^ 
and there’s the end of an anld sang. But houses and 
families and men have a’ stood lang enough when 
they have stood till they fall wi’ honour ; and now 
I hae gotten a house that is not unlike a domus 
ultima ” — they were now standing below a steep 
rock. “We poor Jacobites,” continued the Baron, 
looking up, “ are now like the conies in Holy 
Scripture, (which the great traveller Pococke call- 
eth Jerboa,) a feeble people, that make om abode 
in the rocks. So, fare you well, my good lad, till 
we meet at Janet’s in the even, for I must get into 
my Patmos, which is no easy matter for my auld 
stiff limbs.” 

With that he began to ascend the rock, striding, 
with the help of his bands, from one precarious 
footstep to another, till he got about half way up, 
where two or three bushes concealed the mouth of 
a hole, resembling an oven, into which the Baron 
insinuated, first his head and shoulders, and then, 
by slow gradation, the rest of his long body ; his 
legs and feet finally disappearing, coiled up like a 
huge snake entering his retreat, or a long pedigree 
introduced with care and difficulty into the narrow 
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pigeon-^hole of an old cabinet. Waverley had the 
curiosity to clamber up and look in upon him in 
his den, as the lurking-place might well be termed. 
Upon the whole, he looked not unlike that inge- 
nious puzzle, called a reel in a bottle^ the marvel 
pi children, (and of some grown people too, myself 
for ( ne,) who can neither comprehend the mystery 
how it has got in, or how it is to be taken out. The 
cave was very narrow, too low in the roof to admit 
of his standing, or almost of his sitting up, though 
he made some awkward attempts at the latter pos- 
ture. His sole amusement was the perusal of his 
old friend Titns Idvius, varied by occasionally 
r^ratching l.atin p jverbs and texts of Scripture 
with jis knife on the roof and walls of his fortalice, 
which were of sand-stone. As the cave was dry, 
and filled with clean straw and withered fern, “ it 
made,’' as he said, coiling himself up with an air of 
^ nugness and comfort which contrasted strangely 
with his situation, unless when the wind was due 
north, a very passable gite for an old soldier.” Nei- 
ther, as he ol)served, was he without sentries for 
the puipose (»f recognizing. Davie and his mother 
were constantly on the watch, to discover and avert 
danger ; and it was singular what instances of ad- 
dress seemed dictated by the instinctive attachment 
of the poor simpleton, when his patron’s safety was 
concerned. With Janet, I^dward now sought an 
interview. He had ree(;gnized her at first sight as 
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the old woman who had nursed him during his 
sickness after his delivery from Gifted GilfiUan. 
The hut also, though a little repaired, and some- 
what better furnished, was certainly the place of 
his confinement ; and he now recollected on the 
common moor of Tully-Veolan the trunk of a large 
decayed tree, called the try sting-tree, which he 
had no doubt was the same at which the High- 
landers rendezvoused on that memorable night. All 
this he had combined in his imagination the night 
before ; but reasons, which may probably occur to 
the reader, prevented him from catechising Janet 
in the presence of the Baron. 

He now commenced the task in good earnest ; 
and the first question was, ^^^ho was the young 
lady that visited the hut during his illness ? Janet 
paused for a little ; and then observed, that to keep 
the secret now, would neither do good nor ill to 
any body. 

“ It w'as just a leddy, that hasna her equal in 
the world — Miss Rose Bradwardinc !” 

“ Then Miss Rose was probably also the author 
of my deliverance,” inferred Waverley, delighted 
at the confirmation of an idea which local circum- 
stances had already induced him to entertain. 

“ I wot weel, Mr Wauverley, and that was she 
e’en ; but sair, sair angry and affronted wad she hae 
been, puir thing, if she had thoii^ht ye had been ever 
to ken a word about the matter ; for she gar’d me 
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speak aye Gaelic when ye was in hearing, to mak 
ye trow we were in the Hielands. I can speak it 
weil eneugh, for my mother was a Hieland wo- 
man.” 

A few more questions now brought out the 
whole mystery respecting Waveriey’s deliverance 
from ’ he bondage in which he left Cairn vreckan. 
Never did music sound sweeter to an amateur, than 
the drowsy tautology with which old Janet detail- 
ed every ci’*cumstaiicc, thrilled upon the ears of 
Waverlcy. But my reader is not a lover, and I 
must spare liis patience, by attempting to condense, 
within reason cihh compass, the narrative which old 
Janet spread through? a harangue of nearly two 
hours. 

When Waverley communicated to Fergus the 
letter he had received from Rose Bradwardine, by 
■Davie Gellatlcy, giving an account of Tully-Vco- 
lan being occupied by a small party of soldiers, that 
circumstance had struck upon the busy and active 
mind of the Chieftain. Eager to distress and nar- 
row the posts of the enemy, desirous to prevent 
their establishing a garrison so near him, and wil- 
ling also to oblige the Baron,^ — ^for he often had the 
idea of marriage with Rose floating through his 
brain, he resolved to send some of his people to 
drive out the red-coats, and to bring Rose to Glen- 
na’quoich. But just as he had ordered Evan with 
a small party on this dut>, the news of Cope's ha- 

VOL. II. ^ 
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ving marched into the Highlands to meet and dis- 
perse the forces of the Chevalier, ere they came to 
a head, obliged him to join the standard with his 
whole forces. 

He sent to order Donald Bean to attend him ; 
but that cautious freebooter, who well understood 
the value of a separate command, instead of join- 
ing, sent various a])ologies which the pressure of 
the times compelled Fergus to admit as current, 
though not without the internal resolution of being 
rev enged on him for his procrastination, time and 
place convenient. However, as he could not amend 
the matter, he issued orders to Donald to descend 
into the low country, drive the soldiers from Tully- 
Veolan, and, paying all respect to the mansion of 
the Baron, to take his abode somewhere near it, 
for protection of his daughter and family, and to 
harass and drive away any of the armed volunteers, 
or small parties of military, which he might find 
moving about in the vicinity. 

As this charge formed a sort of roving commis- 
sion, which Donald proposed to interpret in the 
way most advantageous to himself, as he was relie- 
ved from the immediate terror of Fergus, and as 
he had, from former secret services, some interest 
in the councils of the Chevalier, he resolved to 
make Vy while the sun shone. He achieved, with- 
out difficulty, the task of driving the soldiers from 
Tiilly-Veolan ; but although he did not venture to 
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encroach upon the interior of the family, or to dis- 
turb Miss Rose, being unwilling to make himself a 
powerful enemy in the Chevalier’s army, 

“ For well he knew the Baron’s wrath was deadly 

yet he set about to raise contributions and exac- 
tions upon the tenantry, and otherwise to turn the 
war to his own advantage. Meanwhilte he mount- 
ed the white eockade, and waited upon Rose with 
a pretext of great devotion for the service in which 
her i.tther w;: •: engagxl, and many apologies for the 
freetlom he must necessarily use for the support of 
his people. It was at this moment that Rose 
learned, by open-mouthed fame, with all sort of 
exaggeration, that Waverley had killed the smith 
at Caimvreckan, in an attempt to arrest him ; had 
been cast into a dungeon by Major Melville of 
Cairnvrcckan, and was to be executed by martial 
law witliin throe days. In the agony which these 
tidings excited, she proposed to Donald Bean the 
rescue of the prisoner. It was the very sort of serr 
vice which he was desirous to undertake, judging 
it might constitute a merit of such a nature as 
would make amends for any peccadilloes which he 
might be guilty of in the country. He had the 
art,, however, pleading all the while duty and 
discipline, to hold off until }.,toi Rose, in the ex- 
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tremity of her distress, offered to bribe him to the 
enterprise with some valuable jewels which had 
been her mother’s. 

Donald Bean, who had served in France, knew, 
and perhaps over-estimated, the value of these trin- 
kets. But he also perceived Rose’s apprehensions 
of its being discovered that she had parted with 
her jewels for Waverley’s liberation. Resolved this 
scruple should not part him and the treasure, he vo- 
luntarily offered to take an oath that he would ne- 
ver mention Miss Rose’s share in the transaction ; 
and foreseeing convenience in keeping the oath, and 
no probable advantage in breaking it, he took the 
engagement — ^in order, as he told his lieutenant, to 
deal handsomely by the young lady, — in the only 
mode and form which, by a mental paction with 
himself, he considered as binding — ^he swore secre- 
cy upon his drawn dirk. He was the more espe- 
cially moved to this act of good faith by some at- 
tentions that Miss Bradwardine shewed to his 
daughter Alice, whicli, while they gained the heart 
of that mountain damsel, highly gratified the pride 
of her father. Alice, who could now speak a little 
English, was very communicative in retium for 
Rose’s kindness, readily confided to her the whole 
papers respecting the intrigue with Gr ’s regi- 

ment, of which she was the depositary, and as .rea- 
dily undertook, at her instance, to restore them to 
Waverley without her father’s knowledge. “ For 
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they may oblige the bonnie young lady and the 
handsome young gentleman,” thought Alice, “ and 
what use has my father for a whin bits o’ scarted 
paper ?” 

. The reader is aware that she took an opportuni- 
ty of c'iecuting this purpose on the eve of Waver- 
ley’s leaving the glen. 

How Donald executed his enterprize, the reader 
is aware. Jlut the expulsion of the military from 
Tully-Veolan had given alarm, and, while he was 
lying in wait for Gilfillan, a strong party, such as 
Donald did not care to face, was sent to drive back 
the insurgents in thei . turn, to encamp there, and 
to protect the country. The officer, a gentleman 
and a disciplinarian, neither intruded himself on 
Miss Bradwardine, whose unprcftected situation he 
respected, nor permitted his soldiers to commit any 
breach of discipline. He formed a little camp, 
upon an eminence, near the house of Tully-Veolan, 
and placed proper guards at the passes in the vici- 
nity. This unwelcome news reached Donald Bean 
Lean as he was returning to Tully-Veolan. De- 
termined, however, to obtain the guerdon of his la- 
bour, he resolved, since approach to Tully-Veolan 
was impossible, to deposit his prisoner in Janet’s 
cottage, a place, the very existence of which could 
hardly have been suspected even by those who had 
long lived in the vicinity, unless they had been 
guided thither, and which ,vas utterly unknown to 
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Waverley himself. This effected, he claimed and 
received his reward. The illness of Waverley was 
an event which deranged all their calculations. 
Donald was obliged to leave the neighbourhood 
with his people, and to seek more free course for 
his adventures elsewhere. At Rose’s earnest en- 
treaty, he left an old man, a herbalist, who was 
supposed to understand a little of medicine, to su- 
perintend Waverley during his illness. 

In the meanwhile, new and fearful doubts start- 
ed in Rose’s mind. They were suggested by old 
Janet, who insisted^ that a reward having been of- 
fered for the apprehension of Waverley, and his 
own personal effects being so valuable, there was 
no saying to what breach of faith Donald might 
be tempted. In aii agony of grief and terror. Rose 
took the daring resolution of explaining to the 
Prince himself the danger in which Mr Waverley 
stood, judging that, both as a politician, and a man 
of honour and humanity, Charles Edward would 
interest himself to prevent his falling into the 
hands of the opposite party. This letter she at 
first thought of sending anqnymously, but natural- 
ly feared it would not, in that case, be credited. 
She therefore' subscribed her name, though with 
reluctance and terror, and consigned it in charge 
to a young man, who, at leaving his farm to join 
the Chevalier’s army, made it his petition to her 
to have some sort of credentials to the Adven- 
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turer, from whom he hoped to obtain a commis- 
sion. 

The letter reached Charles Edward on his de- 
scent to the Low Country, and, aware of the poli- 
tical importance of having H supposed that he was 
in correspondence with the English Jacobites, he 
caused the most positive orders to be transmitted 
to Donald Bean Lean, to transmit Wavetley, 
safe and uninjured, in person or effects, to the go- 
vernor of Doune Castle. The freebooter durst 
not fhsobey, for the army of the Prince was now 
.so rear bin that punishment might have followed ; 
besides, h<‘ wus a politician as well as a robber, and 
as unwilling to can. 1 the interest created through 
former secret services, by being refractory on this 
occasion. He therefore made virtue of necessity, 
and transmitted orders to his lieutenant to convey 
Edward to Doune, which was safely* accomplished 
in the mode mentioned in a former chapter. The 
governor of Doune was directed to send him to 
Edinburgh as a prisoner, because the Prince was 
apprehensive that W averley, if set at liberty, might 
have resumed his purpose of going into England* 
without affording him an opportunity of » person- 
al interview. In this, indeed, he acted by advice 
of the Chieftain of Glennaquoich, with whom it 
may be remembered the Chevalier communicated 
upon the mode of disposing of Edward, though 
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without telling him how he came to leam the place 
of his confinement. 

This, indeed, Charles Edward considered as a 
lady’s secret ; for although Rose’s letter was couch- 
ed in the most cautious and general terms, and 
professed to be written merely from motives of hu- 
manity, and zeal for the Prince’s service, yet she 
expressed so anxious a wish that she should not be 
known to have interfered, that the Chevalier was 
induced to suspect the deep interest which she 
took in Waverley’s safety. This conjecture, which 
was well-founded, led, however, to false inferences. 
For the emotion which Edward displayed on ap- 
proaching Flora and Rose at the ball of Holy-rood, 
was placed by the Chevalier to the account of the 
latter ; and he concluded that the Baron’s views 
about the settlement of his property, or some such 
obstacle, thwarted their mutual inclinations. Com- 
mon fame, it is true, frequently gave Waverley to 
Miss Mac-Ivor ; but the Prince knew that com- 
mon fame is very prodigal in such gifts ; and, 
watching attentively the behaviour of the ladies 
toward Waverley, he had no doubt that the young 
Englisljjnan had no interest with Flora, and was 
beloved by Rose Bradwardine. Desirous to bind 
Waverley to his service, and wishing also to do a 
kind and friendly action, the Prince next assailed 
the Baron on the subject of settling his estate up- 
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on his daughter. Mr Bradwardine acquiesced; 
but the consequence was, that Fergus was imme- 
diately induced to prefer his double suit for a wife 
and an earldom, which the Prince rejected in the 
manner we have seen. The Chevalier, constantly 
engaged in his own multiplied affairs, had not 
hitherto sought “ any explanation with Waverley, 
though often meaning to do so. But after Fer- 
gus’s declaration, he saw the necessity of appearing 
neutral between the rivals, devoutly hoping that 
the matter, which now seemed fraught with the 
sf'rds of strife, might be permitted to lie over till 
the torminati m of the expedition. When on the 
ii‘.arch to Derby. Fergus, being questioned con- 
cerning his quarrel with Waverley, alleged as the 
cause, that Edward was desirous of retracting the 
suit he had made to his sister, the Chevalier plain- 
ly told him, that he had himself observed Miss 
Mac-Ivor’s behaviour to Waverley, and that he 
. was convinced Fergus was under the influence of 
a mistake in judging of Waverley’s conduct, who, 
he had every reason to believe, was engaged to 
Miss Bradw ardine. The quarrel which ensued be- 
tween Edward and the Chieftain is, I hope, still 
in the remembrance of the reader. These circum- 
stances will serve to explain such points of our nar- 
rative as, according to the custom of story-tellers, 
we deemed it fit to leave unexplained, for the pur- 
pose of exciting the reader’s curiosity. 
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When Janet had once furnished the leading 
facts of this narrative, Waverloy was easily en- 
abled to apply the clue which they afforded, to 
other mazes of the lab5rrinth in which he had been 
engaged. To Rose Bradwardine, then, he owed 
the life which he now thought ‘he could willingly 
have laid dowll to serve her. A bttle reflection 
convinced him, however, that to live for her sake 
was more convenient and agreeable, and that, be- 
ing possessed of independence, she might share it 
with liim either in foreign countries or in his own. 
The ])leasure of being allied to »a man of the Ba- 
ron's high wortli, and who was so much valued by 
his uncle Sir Kverard, was also an agreeable con- 
sideration, had anything been wanting to recom- 
mend the match. Ilis absurdities, which had ap- 
peared grotesquely ludicrous during his jnosperity, 
seemed, in the sun-set of his fortune, to be har- 
monized and assimilated w’ith the noble features 
of his character, so as to add pecidiarity without 
exciting ridicule. His mind occu]n(^ with such 
projects of future happiness, Edward sought Lit- 
tle Veolan, the habitation of Mr Duncan Mac* 
whceblc. 


i 
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CHAPTER XVli. 

Now is Cupid a child of conscience — he makes restitution. 

Shakespeaee» 

Mu r\y Macwiikebt.e, no longer Com- 
missary or Uaillie, tl^oiigli still enjoying the empty 
name of the latter dignity, had escaped proscrip- 
tion by an early secession from the insurgent party, 
and by his insignificance. 

Edward found him in his office, immersed among 
papers and accounts. Before him was a large bick- 
er of oatmeal- porridge, aiul at the side thereof, a 
hom-spoon and a bottle of tw^o-penny. Eagerly 
running his eye over a voluminous law-paper, he 
from time to time slv)velled ;^n immense spoonful 
of these nutritive viands into his capacious mouth. 
A pot-bc^ied Dutch bottle of brandy, which stood 
by, intimated either that this honest limb of the 
law had taken his morning already, or that he 
meant to season his porridge with such digestive, 
or perhaps both circumstances might reasonably be 
inferred. His night -c and morning gown had 
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whilomc been of tartan, but, equally cautious and 
frugal, the honest Baillie had got them dyed black, 
lest their original ill-omened colour might remind 
his visitors of his unlucky excursion to Derby. To 
sum up his pictiue, his face was daubed with snuff 
up to the eyes, and his fingers with ink up to the 
knuckles. He looked dubiously at Waverley as he 
approached the little green rail which fenced his 
desk and stool from the approach of the vulgar. 
Nothing could give the Baillie more annoyance 
than the idea of acquaintance being claimed by 
any of the unfortunate gentlemen, who were now 
so much more likely to need assistance than to af- 
ford profit. But this was the rich young English- 
man — who knew what might be his situation? — 
he was the Baron’s friend too — what was to be 
done ? 

While these reflections gave an air of absurd 
perplexity to the poor man’s visage, Waverley, re- 
flecting on the communication he was about to 
make to him, of a nature so ridiculously contrasted 
with the appearance of the ^individual, coidd not 
help bursting out a-laughing, as he checked the 
propensity to exclaim, with Syphax, — ^ 

Cato*s a proper person to entrust 
A love-tale with.” 


As IMr Macwheeble had no idea of any person 
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laughing heartily, who was either encircled by pe- 
ril or oppressed by poverty, the hilarity of Ed- 
ward’s countenance greatly relieved the embarrass- 
ment of his own, and, giving him a tolerably hearty 
welcome to Little Veolan, he asked what he would 
chuse for breakfast. His visitor had, in the first 
place, something for his private ear, and begged 
leave to bolt the door. Duncan by no means liked 
this precaution, which savoured of danger to be ap- 
prehended ; but he could not now di'aw back. 

Connnced he might trust this man, as he could 
ma’ .! it his interest to be faithful, Edward com- 
municated his /..'sent situation and futuio schemes 
to Macwheeble. 'n.. wily agent listened with ap- 
prehension when he found W averley was still in a 
state of proscri{)tion — ^was somewhat comforted by 
learning that he had a passport — rubbed his hands 
with glee when he mentioned the amount of his 
present fortune — opened huge eyes when he heard 
the brilliancy of his future expectations— rbut when 
he expressed his intention to share them with Miss 
Rose Bradwardine, ecstacy had almost deprived the 
honest man of his senses. The Baillie started from 
his three-footed stool like the Pithoness from her 
tripod ; flung his best wig out of the window, be- 
cause the block on which it was placed stood in the 
way of his career ; chucked his cap to the ceiling, 
caught it as it fell ; whistled Tullochgorum ; dan- 
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ced a Highland fling with inimitable grace and 
agility, and then threw himself exhausted into a 
chair, exclaiming, “ Lady Wauverley ! — ten thou- 
sand a year, the least penny ! — Lord preserve my 
poor understanding !” — 

“ Amen with all my heart,” said Waverley; 
“ but now, Mr Macwheeble, let us proceed to bu- 
siness.” This word had somewhat a sedative effect, 
but the Baillie’s head, as he expressed himself, was 
still “ in the bees.” He mended his pen, however, 
marked half a dozen sheets of paper with an ample 
marginal fold, whipped down Dallas of St Mar- 
tin’s Styles from a shelf, where that venerable work 
roosted with Stair’s Institutions, Dirleton’s Doubts, 
Balfour’s Practiques, and a parcel of old account- 
books — opened the volume at the article Contract 
of Marriage, and prepared to make what he called 
a “ sma’ minute, to prevent parties frac resiling.” 

With some difficulty, Waverley made him com- 
prehend that he was going a little too fast. He 
explained to him that he should want his assistance, 
in the first place, to make his residence safe for the 
time, by writing to the officer at Tully-Veolan, that 
Mr Stanley, an English gentleman nearly related 
to Colonel Talbot, was upon a visit of business at 
Mr Macw'heeble’s, and, knowing the state of the 
country, had sent his passport for Captain Foster’s 
inspection. This produced a polite answer from 
10 
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the officer, with an invitation to Mr Stanley to 
dine with him, which was declined, (as may easily 
be supposed,) under pretence of business, 

Wavcrlcy’s next request was, that Mr Mac- 

wheeble would dispatch a man and horse to 

the post-town at which Colonel Talbot was to ad- 
dress bun, with directions to wait there until the 
post should bring a letter for Mr Stanley, and 
then to forwaid it to Little Veolan with all speed. 
In a moment, the Baillie was in search of his ap- 
prentice (or hcrvitor, as he was called Sixty Years 
since,) Jock Scricver, and in not much greater space 
of tiiii?, Joel, vas or the back of the white poney, 

"J'ak caie ye guide him weel, sir, for he’s aye 
been short in the wind since — a hem — Lord be 
gude to me ! (in a low voice,) I was gaun to come 
out wi’ — since I rode whip and spur to fetch the 
Chevalier to redd Mr W auverley and Vich Ian 
Vohr ; and an uncanny coup I gat for my pains, 
— Lord forgic your honour ! I might hae broken 
my neck — but troth it was in a venture, mac ways 
nor ane ; but this maks amends for a’, Lady 
Warn erley ! — ten thousand a-year ! — Lord be gude 
unto me !” 

But you forget, Mr Macwhecble, we want the 
Baron’s consent — the lady’s — ” 

‘‘ Never fear, I’se be caution for them — I’se gie 
you my personal warrandice — ten thousand a-year! 
it dings Balmawhapple out and out — a year’s rent’s 
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worth a’ Balmawhapple, fee and life-rent! Lord 
make us thankful !” 

To turn the ciurent of his feelings, Edward en- 
quired if he had heard anything lately of the Chief- 
tain of Glennaquoich ? 

“ Not one word,” answered Macwheehle, “ but 
that he was still in Carlisle Castle, and was soon 
to be pannelled for his life. I dinna wish the yoiuig 
gentleman ill,” he said, “ but I hbpe that they 
that hae got him will keep him, and no let him 
back to this Hieland border to plague us wi’ black- 
mail, and a’ manner o’ violent, wrongous, and mas- 
terfu’ oppression and sjwliatiou, both by himself 
and others of his causing, sending, and hounding 
out ; and he couldna tak care o’ the siller when he 
had gotten it neither, but flang it a’ into yon idle 
quean’s lap at Edinburgh — ^but light come light 
gane. F or my part, 1 never wish to see a kilt in 
the country again, nor a red coat, nor a giin, for 
that matter, unless it were to shoot a patrick : — 
they’re a’ tarred wi’ ae stick ; and when they’ve 
done ye wrang, even when ye hae gotten decreet 
of spuilzie, oppression, and violent profits against 
them, what better are ye? — they hae na a plack 
to pay you ; ye need never extract it.” 

With such discourse, and the intervening topics 
of business, the time passed until dinner, Mac- 
wheeble meanwhile promising to devdse some mode 
of introducing Edward at the Ducluran, where 
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Rose at present resided, without risk of danger or 
suspicion ; which seemed no very easy task, since 
the laird was a very zealous friend to government. 
The poultry-yard had been laid under requisition, 
and cockyleeky and Scotch collops soon reeked in 
the Baillie’s little parlour. Th elandlord’s cork- 
screw was just introduced into the muzzle of a 
pint-bottle of claret, (cribbed possibly from the 
cellars of Tiilly-Veolan,) when the sight of the 
grey poney, passing the window at full trot, in- 
duced the Bailli(% hut with due precaution, to place 
it a«idc for the moment. Enter Jock Scricver with 
a packet for Mr Gcanley; it is Colonel Talbot’s 
seal ; and Edward’s f ’gers tremble as he undoes it. 
Two oilicial jjapers, folded, signed, and sealed in 
all formality, dvopt out. They were hastily picked 
up by the Baillie, who had a natural respect for 
every thing resembling a deed, and, glancing slily 
on their titles, his eyes, or rather spectacles, are 
greeted with Protection by his Royal Highness 
to the person of Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, Esq. 
of that ilk, commonly called Baron of Ikadwardine, 
forfeited for his accession to the late rebellion.” 
The other proves to be a protection of the same 
tenor in favour of Edward Waverley, Esq. Co- 
lonel Talbot’s letter was in these words : 

■ ‘‘ My dear Edward, 

I am just arrived here, and yet I have finishetl 

YOL. II. Nf 
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my business ; it has cost me some trouble though, 
as you shall hear. I waited upon his Royal High- 
ness immediately upon my arrival, and foimd him 
in no very good humour for my purpose. Three 
or four Scotch gentlemen were jnst leaving his le- 
vee. After he had expressed himself to me very 
courteously : ‘ Would you think it,’ he said, ‘ Tal- 
bot, here have been half a dozen of the most re- 
spectable gentlemen, and best friends to goveni- 
ment north of the Forth, Major Melville of Caim- 
vne-kan, Rubrick of Duchran, and others, who 
have fairly wTung from me, by their downright 
importunity, a present protection, and the promise 
of a future pardon, for that stubborn old rebel whom 
they call llaron of Bradwardinc. They allege that 
his high personal character, and the clemency which 
he shewed to such of our people as fell into the 
rebels’ hands, should weigh in his favour; espe- 
cially as the loss of his estate is likely to be a se- 
vere enough punishment. Rubrick has undertaken 
to keep him at his own house till things are settled 
in the country ; but it’s a little hard to be forced 
in a manner to pardon such a mortal enemy to the 
House of Brunswick.’ This was no favourable 
moment for opening my business ; however, I said 
I was rejoiced to learn that his Royal Highness 
was in the course of granting such requests, as it 
emboldened me to present one of the like nature 
in my own name. He was very angry, but I per- 
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sisted ; I mentioned the uniform support of our 
three votes in the house, touched modestly on ser- 
vices abroad, though valuable only in his Royal 
Highness’s having been pleased kindly to accept 
them, and founded pretty strongly on his own ex- 
pressions of friendship and good-will. He was em- 
barrassed, but obstinate. I hinted the policy of 
detaching, on all future occasions, the heir of such 
a fortune as your uncle’s from the machinations of 
the disaffected. But I made no impression. I 
rjenti..ned the obligations which 1 lay under to Sir 
Kvurard, .m l to you personally, and claimed, as 
the sola ic>vard of mv serv ices, that he would be 
pleased to afford me the means of evincing my gra- 
titude. I perceived that he still meditated a refusal, 
and, taking my commission from my pocket, I said, 
^as a last resource,) that as his Royal Highness did 
not, under these pressing circumstances, think me 
worthy of a favour which he had not scrupled to 
grant to other gentlemen, whose services I could 
hardly judge more important than my own, I must 
beg leave to deposit, with all humility, my com- 
mission in his Royal Highness’s hands, and to 
retire from the ser\dce. He was not prepared for 
this ; he told me to take up my commission ; said 
some very handsome things of my services, and 
granted my request. You are therefore once more 
a free man, and I have pron.ised for you that you 
will be a good boy in fnf re, and remember what 
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you owe to the lenity of government. Thus you 
see my prince can be as generous as yours. I do 
not pretend, indeed, that he confers a favour with 
all the foreign graces and compliments of your 
Chevalier errant ; but he has a plain English 
manner, and the evident reluctance with which he 
grants your request, indicates the sacrifice which 
he makes of his own inclination to your wishes. 
My friend, the adjutant-general, has procured me 
a duplicate of the Baron’s protection, (the original 
being in Major Melville’s possession,) which I send 
to you, as I know that if you can find him you will 
have pleasure in being the first to communicate the 
joyful intelligence. He will of course repair to the 
Duchran without loss of time, there to ride qua- 
rantine for a few weeks. As for you, T give you 
leave to escort him thither, and to stay a week 
there, as I understand a certain fair lady is in that 
quarter. And I have the pleasure to tell you, that 
whatever progress you can make in her good graces 
will be highly agreeable to Sir Everard and Mrs 
Rachael, who will never believe your views and 
prospects settled, and the three ermines passant in 
actual safety, until you present them with a Mrs 
Edward Waverley. Now, certain love-affairs of 
my own — a good many years since — interrupted 
some measures which were then proposed in favour 
of the three ermines passant; so I am bound in 
honom: to make them amends. Therefore make 
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good use of your time, for, when your week is ex- 
pired, it will be necessary that you go to London 
to plead yom pardon in the law court. Ever, dear 
Waverley, your’s most truly, 

“ Philip Talbot.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 

Happy's the wooing 
That's not long a doing. 

When the first rapturous sensation occasioned 
by these excellent tidings had somewhat subsided, 
Edward proposed instantly to go down to the glen 
to acquaint the Baron with their import. But the 
cautious Baillie justly observed, that if the Baron 
were to appear instantly in public, the tenantry 
and villagers might become riotous in expressing 
their joy, and give thence to “ the powers that be,” 
a sort of persons for whom the Baillie always had 
unlimited respect. He therefore proposed that Mr 
Waverley should go to Janet Gellatley’s, and bring 
the Baron up under doud of night to Little Veo- 
lan, where he might once more enjoy the luxury 
of a good bed. In the meanwhile, he said, he him- 
self woidd go to Captain Foster, and shew him the 
Baron’s protection, and obtain his countenance for 
harbouring him that night, and he would have 
horses ready on the morrow to set him on his way 
to the Duchran along with Mr Stanley, “ whilh 
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denomination, I apprehend, your honour will for 
the present retain,” said the BaUlie. 

“ Certainly, Mr Macwheeble ; hut will you not 
go down to the glen yoursdf in the evening to 
meet your patron ?” 

“ That I wad wi’ a’ my heart ; and mickle ob- 
liged to your honour for putting me in mind 0’ my 
bounden duty. But it will be past sun-set afore 
I get back frae the Captain’s, and at these unsonsy 
hours the glen has a bad name — ^there’s something 
no that canny about auld Janet Gellatley. The 
laud he’ll DO believe thae things, but he was aye 
ower rash and venturesome — and feared neither 
man nor devil — and sae’s seen o’t. But right sure 
am I Sir George Mackenyie says that no divine 
can doubt there are witches, since the Bible says 
thou shalt not suffer them to live ; and that no 
lawyer in Scotland can doubt it, since it is punish- 
able by death by our law. So there’s baith law an 
gospel for it. An his honour winna believe the 
Leviticus, he might aye believe the Statute-book 
— but he may tak his ain way o’t ; it’s a’ ane to 
Dimcan Macwheeble. However, I shall send to 
ask up auld Janet this e’en ; it’s best no to lightly 
them that have that character~~and we’ll want 
Davie to turn the spit, for I’ll gar Eppie put down 
a. fat goose to the fire for your honours to your 
supper.” 
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When it was near sun-set, Wavcrley hastened 
to the hut ; and he could not hut allow that -super- 
stition had chosen no improper locality, or unfit 
object, for the foundation of her fantastic terrors. 
It resembled exactly the description of Spenser ; 

There, in a gloomy hollow glen, she found 
A little cottage built of sticks and reeds, 

In homely wise, and w'all’d with sods around. 

In which a witch did dwell in loathly weeds, 

And wilful want, all careless of her needs ; 

So ch using solitary to abide 
Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds, 

And hellish arts, from people she might hide. 

And hurt far off, unknown, whomever she espied/' 

He entered the cottage with these verses in his 
memory. Poor old Janet, bent double with age, 
and bleared with peat-smoke, was tottering about 
the hut with a birch broom, muttering to herself 
as she endeavoured to make her hearth and floor 
a little clean for the reception of her expected guests. 
Waveiiey’s step made her start, look up, and fall 
a trembling, so much had her nen es been on the 
rack for her patron’s safety, ^^’ith difficulty Wa- 
verley made her comprehend that the Baron was 
now safe from personal danger ; and when her mind 
had admitted that joyfid news, it was equally hard 
to make her believe that he was not to enter again 
upon possession of his estate. “ It behoved to be,” 
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she said, “ he wad get it back again ; naebody wad 
be sac gripple as to tak his geer after they had gi’en 
him a pardon : and for that Inch-Grabbit, I could 
whiles wish mysel’ a witch for his sake, if I werena 
feared the Enemy wad tak me at my word.” Wa- 
vcrlcy then gave her some money, and promised 
that her fidelity should be rewarded. “ How can 
I be rewarded, sir, sae weel, as just to see my auld 
master and Miss Rose come back and bnxik their 
ain ?” 

Waverley now took leave of .Janet, and soon 
stooti heneat’- the Brron’s Patmos. At a low whis- 
tle, he observed the veteran peeping tmt to recon- 
noitre, like an old baager with his head out of his 
hole. “Ye hae come rather early, my good lad,” 
said he, descending ; “ I question if the redcoats 
hae beat the tattoo yet, and we’re not safe till then.” 

“ Good news cannot be told too soon,” said Wa- 
verley ; and with infinite joy communicated to him 
the happy tidings. The old man stood for a mo- 
ment in silent devotion, then exclaimed, “ Praise 
be to God ! — I shall see my bairn Again.” 

“ And never, I hope, to part with her more,” 
said Waverley. 

“ 1 trust in God, not, unless it be to win the 
means of supporting her ; for my things are but in 
a.bnickle state ; — ^but what signifies warld’s gear ?” 

“ And if,” said Waverli j modestly, “ there were 
a situation in life which v mid put Miss Bradwar- 
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dine beyond the uncertainty of fortune, and in the 
rank to which she was bom, would you object to it, 
my dear Baron, because it would make one of your 
fnends the happiest man in the world ?” The Ba- 
ron turned, and looked at him with great earaest- 
ucss. “ Yes,” continued Edward. “ I shall not 
consider iny sentence of banishment as repealed, 
unless you will give me pennission to accompany 
you to the Duchran, and” 

The Baron seemeil collecting all his dignity to 
make a suitable reply to what, at another time, he 
would have treated as the propounding a treaty of 
alliance between the houses of Bradwardine and 
AVaverlcy. But his efforts were in vain ; the father 
was too mighty for the Baron ; the pride of birth 
and rank were swept away ; — in the joyful surprise, 
a slight convulsion passed rapidly over his features 
as he gave way to the feelings of nature, threw his 
arms around Waverley’s neck, and sobbed out, — 
“ M y son, my son ! if 1 had been to search the world, 
1 would have made my choice here.” Edward re- 
tumetl the embrace with great sympathy of feeling, 
and for a little while they both kept silence. At 
length it was broken by Edward. “ But Miss 
Bradwardine ?” 

“ She had never a will but her old father’s ; be- 
sides, you are a likely youth, of honest principles, 
and high birth ; no, she never had any other will 
than mine, and in my proudest days I could not 
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have wished a mair eligible espousal for her than 
the nephew of my excellent old friend, Sir Eve- 
rard. — But I hope, young man, ye deal na rashly 
in this matter ; I hope ye hae secured the appro- 
bation of your ain friends and allies, particularly 
of your uncle, who is in heo parentis ? Ah ! we 
maun tak heed o’ that.” Edward assured him that 
Sir Everard would think himself highly honoured 
in the flattering reception his proposal had met 
with, and that it had his entire approbation; in 
evidence of which, he put Colonel Talbot’s letter 
into the Ban in ’s hand. The Baron read it with 
great attention. Sir Everard,” he said, “ always 
despised wealth in comparison of honour and birth ; 
and indeed he hath no occasion to comd the Diva 
Pecunia. Yet I now wish, since this Malcolm turns 
out such a parricide, for I can call him no better, 
as to think of alienating the family inheritance — 
I now wish (his eyes fixed on a part of the roof 
which was visible above the trees,) that I could have 
left B.ose the auld hurley-house, and the riggs be- 
lan^ng to it. — And yet,” said he, resuming more 
cheerfully, “ it’s may be as weel as it is ; for, as 
Baron of Bradwardinc, I might have thought it my 
duty to insist upon certain compliances respecting 
name and bearings, whilk now, as a landless laird 
wi’ a tocherlcss daughter, no one can blame me for 
departing from.” 
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Now, Heaven be praised ! thought Edward, that 
Sir Everard does not hear these scruples ! The 
three ermines passant and rampant bear would cer- 
tainly have gone together by the ears. — He then, 
with all the ardour of a young lover, assured the 
jBaron, that he sought for his happiness only in 
liose’s heart and hand, and thought himself as 
happy in her father’s simple approbation, as if he 
had settled an earldom upon his daughter. 

They now reached Tittle Veolan. The goose 
was smoking on the table, and the Baillie brandish- 
ed his knife and fork. A joyous greeting took 
place between him and his patron. The kitchen, 
too, had its company. Auld Janet was establish- 
ed at the ingle-nook ; Davie had tinned the spit, 
to his immortal honour ; and even Ban and Bus- 
car, in the liberality of Macwlieeble’s joy, had been 
stuffed to the throat witlj food, and now lay sno- 
ring on the floor 

The next day conducted the Baron and his young 
friend to the Duchran, where the former was ex- 
pected, in consequence of the success of the nearly 
unanimous application of the Scottish friends of 
government in his favour. This had been so ge- 
neral and so powerful, that it was almost thought 
his estate might have been saved, had it not pass- 
ed into the rapacious hands of his unworthy kins- 
man, whose right, arising out of the Baron’s attain- 
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der, could not be affected by a pardon from the 
crown. The old gentleman, however, said, with 
his usual spirit, he was more gratified by the hold 
he possessed in the good opinion of his neighbours, 
than he would have been in being “ rehabilitated 
and restored in integrum, had it been found prac- 
ticable.” 

W e shall not attempt to describe the meeting 
of the father and daughter, — ^loving each other so 
affectionately. r>nd separated under such perilous 
circ'imstmcek Still less shall we attempt to ana- 
lyse the de^ep bhish of Hose, at receiving the com- 
pliments of 'A averley, or enquire whether she had 
any cixriosity respecting .he particular cause of his 
journey to Scotland at that period. We shall not 
even trouble the reader with the hum-drum details 
of a courtship Sixty Years since. It is enough to 
say, that, under so strict a martinet as, the Baron, 
all things were conducted in due form. He took 
upon himself, tlie morning after their arrival, the 
task of announcing the proposal of Waverley to 
Ko.se, which she heard with a proper degree of 
maiden timidity. Fame does, however, say, that 
W averley had, the evening before, found five mi- 
nutes to apprize her of what was coming, while the 
rest of the company were looking at three twisted 
serpents, which formed aijet d ean in the garden. 

My fair readers will judge f .r i.hcmselves ; but, 
for my part, I cannot concei how so important an 
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affilir coxild be communicated in so short a space of 
time ; at least, it certainly took a full hour in the 
Baron’s mode of conveying it. 

Waverley was now considered as a received lover 
in all the forms. He was made, by dint of smirk- 
ing and nodding on the part of the lady of the 
house, to sit next Miss Bradwardinc at dinner, to 
be Miss Bradwardine’s partner at cards. If he 
came into the room, she of the four Miss Rubricks 
who chanced to be next Rose, was sure to recollect 
that her thimble, or her scissarS, were at the other 
end of the room, in order to leave the spat nearest 
to Miss Bradwardine vacant for his occupation. 
And sometimes, if papa and mamma were not in 
the way to keep them on their good behaviour, the 
misses would titter a little. The old T^aird of 
Duchrau would also have his occasional jest, and 
the old lady her remark. Even the Baron could 
not refrain ; but here Rose escaped every embar- 
rassment but that of conjecture, for his wit was 
usually couched in a Latin quotation. The very 
footmen sometimes grinned too broadly, the maid- 
servants giggled mayhap too loud, and a provoking 
air of Intelligence seemed to pervade the whole fa- 
mily. Alice Bean, the pretty maid of the cavern, 
who, after her father’s misfortune, as she called it, 
had attended Rose as fille-de-chambre, smiled and 
smirked with the l)ost of them. Rose and Ed- 
ward, however, endured all these little vexatious 
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circumstances as other folks have done before and 
since, and probably contrived to obtain some in- 
demnification, since they are not supposed, on the 
whole, to have been particularly unhappy during 
Waverley’s six days stay at the Duchran. 

It was finally arranged that he should go to Wa- 
verley-Honour to make the necessary arrangements 
for his marriage, thence to Ijondon to take the pro- 
per measures for pleading his pardon, and return as 
soon as possible to claim the hand of his phghted 
bride. Edward also intended in his journey to vi- 
sit Colonel I'albot ; but, above all, it was his most 
important object to V-Vii the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Chief of Giennaquoic' ; to visit him at Car- 
lisle, and to fcty whether anything could be done 
for procuring, if not a pardon, a commutation at 
least, or alleviation of the punishment to which he 
was almost certain of being condemned ; and, in 
case of the worst, to offer to the miserable Flora 
an asylum with Hose, or otherwise assist her views 
in any mode which might seem possible. The fate 
of Fergus seemed hard to be averted. Edward 
had already striven to interest his friend, Colonel 
Talbot, in his behalf ; but had been given distinct- 
ly to understand, by his reply, that his credit in 
matters of that nature was totally exhausted. 

The Colonel was still at Edinburgh, and propo- 
sed to wait there for some mouths upon business 
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confided to him by the Duke of Cumberland. He 
was to be joined by Lady Emily, to whom eas 
travelling and goat’s whey were recommended, and 
who was to journey northward, under the escort of 
Francis Stanley. Edward, therefore, met the Co- 
lonel at Edinburgh, who wished him joy in the 
'kindest manner on his approaching happiness, and 
cheerfidly undertook many commissions which our 
hero was necessarily obliged to delegate to bis 
charge. Eut on the subject of Fergus he was iu- 
cxorable. He satisfied Edward, indeed, that his 
interference would be unavailing ; but, besides. 
Colonel Talbot owned that he could not conscien- 
tiously use any influence in favour of this unfortu- 
nate gentleman. “ Jmsticc, which demanded some 
penalty of those who had wrapped the whole nation 
in fear and in mourning, could not perhaps have 
selected a fitter victim. He came to the field with 
the fullest light upon the nature of his attempt. 
He had studied and understood the subject. His 
father’s fate coidd not intimidate him ; the lenity 
of the laws, which had restored to him his father’s 
property and rights, could not melt him. That he 
was brave, generous, and possessed many good qua- 
lities, only rendered him more dangerous ; that he 
was cnlightent'd and accomplished, made his crime 
less excusable ; that he was an enthusiast in a wTong 
cause, only made him the more fit to be its martyr. 

8 
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Above all, he had been the means of bringing many 
hundreds of men into the field, who, without him, 
would never have broke the peace of the country. 

“ I repeat it,” said the Colonel, “ though heaven 
knows with a heart distressed for him as an indivi- 
dual, that this young gentleman has stndied and 
fully understood the desperate game which he has 
played. He threw for life or death, a coronet or a 
coffin ; and he cannot now be permitted, with jus- 
tice to the country, to draw stakes because the dice 
have gone against him.” 

Snch '■•as the reasoning of these times, held even 
by brave and hum; ;n* rnen towards a vanquished 
enemy. Let us dcvoutl;, hope, that, in this re- 
spect at least, we shall never see the scenes, or hold 
the sentiments, that were general in Britain Sixty 
Years since. 


VOI.. II. 


o 
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CHAPTER XX. 

To^morr&w? 0 thats sudden !— Spare him^ spare 
himT — Shakespeaee, ' 

EbWARD, attended by his former servant Alick 
Polwarth, who had re-entered his service at Edin- 
burgh, reached Carlisle while the commission of 
Oyer and Terminer on his unfortunate associates 
was yet sitting. He had pushed forward in haste, 
not, alas! with the most distant hope of saving 
Fergus, but to see him for the last time. I ought 
to have mentioned, that he had furnished funds for 
the defence of the prisoners in the most liberal 
manner, as soon as he heard that the day of trial 
was fixed. A solicitor, and the first counsel, ac- 
cordingly attended ; but it was upon the same foot- 
ing on which the first physicians are usually sum- 
moned to the bed-side of some dying man of rank ; 
the doctors to take the advantage of some incal- 
culable chance of an exertion of nature — the lawyers 
to avail themselves of the barely possible occurrence 
of some legal flaw. Edward pressed into the court, 
which was extremely crowded ; but by his arriving 
9 
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from the north, dtid his extreme eagerness and av- 
iation, it was supposed he was a relation of the pri- 
soners, and people made way for Him. It was the 
third sitting of the comi;, and there were two men 
at the bar. The verdict of Guilty was already 
pronounced. Edward just glanced at the bar dur- 
ing the momentous pause whidi ensued. There 
was no mistaking the stately form and noble fea- 
tures of Fergus Mac-Ivor, although his dress was 
squalid, and his countenance tinged with the sickly 
yellow hue of long and close imprisonment. By 
his side was Evan Maccombich. Edward felt sick 
and dizzy as he g. zed on them; but he was re- 
called to himself as the Clerk of Arraigns pro- 
nounced th«? solemn words : “ Fergus Mac-Ivor of 
Glennaquoich, otherwise called Vich Ian Vohr, 
and Evan Mac-Ivor, in the Dhu of Tarrascleugh, 
•otherwise called Evan Dhu, otherwise called Evan 
Maccombich, or Evan Dhu Maccombich — ^you, 
and each of you, stand attainted of high treason. 
What have you to say for yourselves why the 
Court should not pronounce judgment against you, 
that you die according to law ?” 

Fergus, as the presiding Judge was putting on 
the fatal cap of judgment, placed his own bonnet 
upon his head, regarded him with a stedfast and 
stem look, and replied, in a firm voice, “ I cannot 
let this numerous audience suppose that to such 
an appeal I have no answer to make. But what I 
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have to say, you would not bear to Hear, for my 
defence would be your condemnation. Proceed, 
then, in the name of God, to do what is permitted 
to you. Yesterday, and the day before, yon have 
condemned loyal and honourable blood to be poured 
forth like water. — Spare not mine. Were that of 
all my ancestors in my veins, I would have peril’d 
it in this quarrel.” He resumed his seat, and re- 
fused again to rise. 

Evan Maccombich looked at him with great 
earnestness, and, rising up, seemed anxious to speak ; 
but the confusion of the court, and the perplexity 
arising from thinking in a language different from 
that in which he was to express himself, kept him 
silent. There was a murmur of compassion among 
the spectators, from the idea that the poor feUow 
intended to plead the influence of his superior as 
an excuse for his crime. The Judge commanded 
silence, and cncomaged Evan to proceed. 

“ I was only ganging to say, my lord,” said Evan, 
in what he meant to be an insinuating manner, 
“ that if your excellent honoiu-, and the honourable 
Court, would let Vich Ian Volir go free just this 
once, and let him gae back to France, and no to 
trouble King George’s government again, that ony 
six o’ the very best of his clan will be willing to 
be justified in his stead ; and if you’ll just let me 
gae down to Glennaquoich, I’ll fetch them up to 
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ye mysel, to head or hang, and you may be^n wi’ 
me the very first man.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, 
a sort of laugh was heard in the coiurt at the ex- 
traordinary nature of the proposal. The Judge 
checked this indecency, and Evan, looking sternly 
around, when, the murmur abated, “ If the Saxon 
gentlemen are laughing,” he said, “ because a poor 
man, such as me, thinks my hfe, or the life of six 
of my degree, is iv orth that of Vich Ian Vohr, it’s 
like enough they nia\ be very right ; but if they 
laugh becjiusc they think I would not keep my 
word, and eonie i;.. -k to redeem him, I can tell 
them they ken neitlicr the heart of a Hiclandman, 
nor the honour of a gentleman.” 

There was no farther inclination to laugh among 
the audience, and a dead silence ensued. 

• The .Judge then pronounced upon both prisoners 
the sentence of the law of high treason, with all its 
horrible accompaniments. The execution was ap- 
pointed for the ensuing day. “ For you, Fergus 
Mac-Ivor,” continued the Judge, “ I can hold out 
no hope of mercy. You must prepare against to- 
morrow for your last sufferings here, and your great 
audit hereafter.” 

“ I desire nothing else, my lord,” answered Fer- 
gus, in the same manly and firm tone. 

•The hard eyes of Evan, which had been perpe- 
tuaUybent on his Chief, were n;oioteiicd with a tear. 
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“For you, poor ignoirant man,” continued the Judge, 
“ who, following the ideas in which you have been 
educated, have this day given us a striking example 
how the loyalty due to the king and state alone, is, 
from your unhappy ideas of clanship, transferred 
to Some ambitious individual, who ends by making 
you the tool of his crimes — ^for you, I* say, I feel so 
much compassion, that if you can make up your 
mind to petition for grace, I will endeavour to pro- 
cme it for you. . Otherwise 

“ Grace me no grace,” said Evan ; “ since you 
are to shed Vich Ian Vohr’s blood, the only favour 
I would accept from you, is — ^to bid them loose my 
hands and gi’e me my claymore, and bide you just 
a minute sitting where you arc.” 

“ Remove the prisoners,” said the Judge ; “ his 
blood be upon his own head.” 

Almost stupified with his feelings, Edward found 
that the rush of the crowd had conveyed him out 
into the street, ere he knew what he was doing. 
His immediate wish was to see and speak with Fer- 
gus once more. He applied at the Castle where his 
imfortunate friend was confined, but was refused 
admittance. “ The High Sheriff,” a non-commis- 
sioned officer said, “ had requested of the goVemor 
that none should be admitted to see the prisoner, 
excepting his confessor and his sister.” 

“ And where was Miss Mac-1 vor ?” They gave 
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him the direction. It was the house of a respecta- 
ble catholic family near Carlisle. 

Repulsed from the gate of the Castle, and not 
venturing to make application to .the High Sheriff 
or Judges in his own unpopular name, he had re- 
course to the solicitor who came down in Fergus’s 
behalil This gentleman told him, that it was 
thought the public mind was in danger of being 
debauched by the account of the last moments of 
these persons, as given by the friends of the Pre- 
tender ; that there had been a resolution therefore 
to exclude all such persons as had not the plea of 
near kindred for at tending upon them. Yet, he 
promised (to oblige the b'dr of Waverlcy-Honour) 
to get him an order for admittance to the prisoner 
the next morning, before his irons were knocked 
off for execution. 

• Is it of Fergus Mac-Ivor they speak thus, thought 
Wavcrlcy, or do 1 dream ? Of Fergus, the bold, 
the chivalrous, the free-minded ? The lofty chief- 
tain of a tribe devoted to him ? Is it he, that I 
have seen lead the chase and head the attack, — the 
brave, the active, the young, the noble, the love of 
ladies, and the theme of song, — ^is it he who is iron- 
ed like a malefactor ; who is to be dragged on a 
hurdle to the common gallows ; to die a lingering 
and cruel death, and to be mangled by the hand of 
the most outcast of wretches ? Evd indeed was the 
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spectre, that boded such a fate as this to the brave 
Chief of Glennaquoich ! 

With a faultering voice he requested the solici- 
tor to find means to warn Fergus of his intended 
visit, should he obtain permission to make it. He 
then turned away from him, and, returning to the 
inn, vTote a scarce intelligible note to Flora Mac- 
Ivor, intimating his purpose to wait upon her that 
evening. The messenger brought back a letter in 
Flora’s beautiful Italian hand, which seemed scarce 
to tremble even under this load of misery. “ Miss 
Flora Mac-Ivor,” the letter bore, “ could not re- 
fuse to see the dearest friend of her dear brother, 
even in her present circumstairces of unparalleled 
distress.” 

When Edward reached Miss Mac-Ivor’s present 
place of abode, he was instantly admitted. In a 
large and gloomy tapestried apartment. Flora was 
seated by a latticed window, sewing what seemed 
to be a garment of white flannel. At a little dis- 
tance sat an elderly woman, apparently a foreigner, 
and of a religious order. She was reading in a 
book of catholic devotion, but when Waverley en- 
tered, laid it on the table and left the room. Flora 
rose to receive him, and stretched out her hand, 
but neither ventured to attempt speech. Her fine 
complexion was totally gone ; her person consider- 
ably emaciated ; and her face and hands as white 
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as the purest statuary marble, forming a strong con- 
trast with her sable dress and jet-black hair. Yet, 
amid these marks of distress, there was nothing 
negligent or ill-arranged about her dress — even her 
hair, though totally without ornament, was disposed 
with her usual attention to neatness. The first 
words she uttered were, “ Have you seen him ?” 

“ Alas, no,” answered Waverley, “ I have been 
refused admittance.” 

“It accords v.itii the rest,” she said ; “ but we 
must submit. Shall you obtain leave, do you sup- 
pose ?” 

“ For — for — to- lonotV,” said Waverley ; but 
muttcr'ng the List word o faintly that it was al- 
most unintelligible. 

• “ Aye, then or never,” said Flora, “ until” — she 
added, looking upward, “ tlic time when, 1 trust, 
we shall all meet. Jlut 1 hope you will see him 
while earth yet bears him. He always loved you 
at his heart, though — ^but it is vain to talk of the 
jtast.” 

“ Vain indeed !” echoed W averley. 

“ Or even of the future, my good friend, so far 
as earthly events are concerned ; for how often have 
I pictured to myself the strong possibility of this 
horrid issue, and tasked myself to consider how I 
could support my part ; and yet how far has all 
my anticipation fallen short of the unimaginable 
bitterness of this hour !” 
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“ Dear Flora, if your strength of mind”— 

“ Ay, there it is,” she answered, somewhat wild- 
ly ; “ there is, Mr Waverley, there is a busy devil 
at my heart, that whispers — ^but it were madness 
to listen to it — that the strength of mind on which 
Flora prided herself has murdered her brother !” 

“ Good God ! how can you give utterance to a 
thought so shocking ?” 

“ Ay, is it not so ? but yet it haunts me like a 
phantom : I know it is unsubstantial and vain ; 
but it will be present ; will intrude its horrors on 
my mind ; will whisper that my brother, as vola- 
tile as ardent, would have divided his energies amid 
a hundred objects. It was I who taught him to 
concentrate them, and to gage all on this dreadful 
and desperate cast. Oh that I could recollect that 
1 had but once said to him, ‘ He that striketh with 
the sword shall die by the sword-;’ that I had but 
once said, Remain at home ; reserve yourself, your 
vassals, your life, for enterprizes within the reach 
of man. But O, Mr W avcrlcy, I spurred his fiery 
temper, and half of his ruin at least lies with his 
sister !” 

The horrid idea which she had intimated, Ed- 
ward endeavoured to combat by every incoherent 
argument that occurred to him. He recalled to 
her the principles on which both thought it their 
duty to act, and in wliidi they had been educated. 
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" Do not think I have foi^otten them ” she said, 
looking up, with eager quickness ; “ I do not re- 
gret his attempt, because it was wrong ! O no ! on 
that point I am armed ; but because it was impos- 
sible it could end otherwise than thus.” 

“ Yet it did not always seem so desperate and 
hazardous as it was ; and it would have been chosen 
by the bold spirit of Fergus, whether you had ap- 
proved it or no ; your counsels only served to give 
imity and consistence to his conduct ; to dignify, 
but pot to precipitate, his resolution.” Flora had 
soon*cca ‘d to listen to Edward, and'was again in- 
tent upon her noid.c-work. 

“ Do you remember,” o c said, looking up with 
a ghastly smile, “ you once found me making Fer- 
gus’s bride-favour, and now I am sewing his bridal- 
garment. Oim friends here,” said she, with sup- 
pressed emotion, “ are to give hallowed earth in 
their chapel to the bloody reliques of the last Vich 
Ian Vohr. Hut they will not all rest together; 
no — ^his head ! — I shall not have the last miserable 
satisfaction of kissing the cold lips of my dear, 
dear Fergus !” 

The unfortunate Flora here, after one or two 
hysterical sobs, fainted in her chair. The lady, 
who had been attending in the anti-room, now 
entered hastily, and begged Edward to leave the 
room, but not the house. 

When he was recalled, after the space of nearly 
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half an hour, h& found that, by a strong effort. 
Miss Mac-Ivor had greatly composed herself. It 
was then he ventumed to urge Miss Bradwardine’s 
claim, to be considered as an adopted sister, and 
empowered to assist her plans for the future. 

“ T have had a letter from my dear Rose,” she 
replied, “ to the same purpose. Sorrow is selfish 
and engrossing, or I would have written to express, 
that, even in my own despair, I felt a gleam of 
pleasure at learning her happy prospects, and at 
hearing that the good old Baron has escaped the 
general wreck. Give this to my dearest Roso; it 
is her poor Flora’s only ornament of value, and 
was the gift of a princess.” She put into his hands 
a case, containing the chain of diamonds with which 
she used to decorate her hair. “ To me it is in fu- 
ture useless. The kindness of my friends has se- 
cured me a retreat in the convent of the Scottish 
Benedictine nuns at Paris. To-morrow — ^if indeed 
I can survive to-morrow — 1 set forward on my 
journey with this Venerable sister. And now, Mr 
W averley, adieu ! May you be as happy with Rose 
as your amiable dispositions deserve; and think 
sometimes on the friends you have lost. Do not 
attempt to see me again; it would be mistaken 
kindness.” 

She gave her hand, on wliich Edward shed a 
torrent of tears, and, with a faultering step, with- 
drew from the apartment, and returned to the 
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town of Carlisle. At the inn, he found a letter 
from his law friend, intimating, that he would he 
admitted to Fergus next morning, as soon as the 
Castle-gates were opened, and permitted to remain 
with him till the arrival of the Sheriff gave si^al 
for the fatal procession. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

— — A darker departure is near. 

The death-drum is muffled, and sable the Her. 

Campbell. 

After a sleepless night, the first dawn of morn- 
ing found Waverley on the esplanade in front of 
the old Gothic gate of Carlisle Castle. But he 
paced it long in every direction, before the hour 
when, according to the rules of the garrison, the 
gates were opened, and the drawbridge lowered. 
He produced his order to the scijeant of the guard, 
and was admitted. 

The place of Fergus’s confinement was a gloomy 
and vaulted apartment in the central part of the 
castle ; a huge old tower, supposed to be of great 
antiquity, and surrounded by outworks, seemingly 
of Henry VIII.’s time, or somewhat later. The 
grating of the large old-fashioned bars and bolts, 
withdrawn for the purpose of admitting Edward, 
was answered by the clash of chains, as the unfor- 
tunate Chieftain, strongly and heavily fettered, 
shufiled along the stone floor of his prison, to fling 
liimself into his friend’s arms. 
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“ My dear Edward,” he said, in a firm and even 
cheerful voice, “ this is truly kind. I heard of 
your approaching happiness with the highest plea- 
sure. And how does Rose ? and how is. our old 
whimsical friend the Baron? Well, I am sure, 
from your looks — and how will you settle prece- 
dence between the three ermines passant and the 
bear and boot-jack ?” 

“ How, O how, my dear Fergus, can you talk 
of such things at such a moment !” 

“ Why, we have entered Carlisle with happier 
auspice*?: to be sure — on the l6th of November 
last, for examples, vl’cn we marched in, side by 
side, ai d hoistal the wh' <' flag on these ancient 
towers. But I am no boy, to sit down and weep, 
because the luck has gone against me. I knew the 
stake which I risqued ; we played the game bold- 
ly, and the forfeit shall be paid manfully. And 
now, since my time is short, let me cOme to the 
questions that interest me most — the Prince ? has 
he escaped the bloodliounds ?” 

He has, and is in safety.” 

“ Praised be God for that ! Tell me the parti- 
culars of his escape.” 

Waverley communicated that remarkable his- 
tory, so far as it had then transpired, to which 
Fergus listened with deep interest. He then asked 
after several other friends ; and made many minute 
enqidries concerning the &tc of nis own clansmen. 
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They had suffered less than other tribes who had 
been engaged in the affair ; for, having, in a great 
measure, dispersed and returned home after the cap- 
tivity of their Chieftain, as was a universal custom 
among the Highlanders, they were not in arms 
when the insurrection was finally suppressed, and 
consequently were treated with less rigour. This 
Fergus licard with great satisfaction. 

“ Vou are rich,” he said, “ A\'^averley, and you 
are generous. When you hear of these poor Mac- 
Ivors being distressed about their miserable pos- 
sessions by some harsh overseer or agent of govern- 
ment, remember you have worn their tartan, and 
are an adopted .son of their race. The Baron, who 
knows our manners, and lives near our country, 
will apprize you of the time and means to be their 
protector. Will you promise this to the last Vich 
Ian Vohr ?” 

Kdward, as may well be believed, pledged his 
word ; which he afterwards so amply redeemed, 
that his memory still lives in these glens by the 
name of the Friend of tlie Sons of Ivor. 

“ Would to Goil,” continued the Chieftain, “ 1 
could Iwqueath to you my rights to the love and 
obedience of tliis primitive and brave raOb : — or at 
least, as I have striven to do, persuade poor Evan 
to accept of his life upon their terms ; and be to 
you, what he has been to me, tlic kindest, — the 
bravest, — the most devoted ^ 
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The tears which Ms own fate could not draw 
fmrth, fell fast for that of his foster-hrother. 

“ But,” said he, di^ng them, “ that cannot he. 
Yori cannot be to them Vich laU Vohr ; and these 
three magic words,” said he, half smiling, “ are the 
only Open Sesame to their feelings and sympathies, 
and poor Evan must attend his foster-brother in 
death, as he has done through his whole life.” 

“ And I am sure,” said Maccombich, raising 
himself from the floor, on which, for fear of inter- 
rupting theH conversation, he had lain so still, that, 
in the oLsi^urity of the apartment, Edward was not 
aware of his presence, — ” I am sure Evan never 
desired nor deserved a Initter end than just to die 
with his Chieftain.” 

“ And now,” said Fergus, “ while we are upon 
the subject of clanship — ^what think you now of 
the prediction of tKe Bodach Glas — ^Then, before 
Edward could answer, “ I saw him again last night 
— ^he stood in the slip of moonshine, which fell from 
that high and narrow window, towards my bed. 
Why should I fear him, I thofught — to-morrow, 
long ere this time, I shall be as immaterial as he. 
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asked the same question of the priest, who is a 
good and sensible man ; he admitted that the 
church allowed that such apparitions were possible, 
but urged me not to permit my mind to dwell 
upon it, as imagination plays us such strange tricks. 
What do you think of it ?” 

“ Much as your confessor,” said Waverley, wil- 
ling to avoid dispute upon such a point at such a 
moment. A tap at the door now announced that 
good man, and Edward retired while he admini- 
stered to both prisoners the last rites of religion, 
in the mode which the church of Rome prescribes. 

In about an hour he was re-admitted ; soon after, 
a fie of soldiers entered with a blacksmith, who 
struck the fetters from the legs of the prisons. 

“ You see the compliment they pay to oiu High- 
land strength and courage — we have lain chained 
here like wild beasts, till our legs are cramped into 
palsy, and when they free us they send six soldiers 
with loaded muskets to prevent our taking the 
castle by storm !” 

Edward afterwards learned that these sevei^ pre- 
cautions had been taken in consequence of a des- 
perate attempt of the prisoners to escape, in which 
they had very nearly succeeded. 

Shortly afterwards the drums of the garrison beat 
to arms. “ This is .the last turn-out,” said Fergus, 
“ that I shall hear and obey. And now, my dear, 
dear Edward, ere we part let us speak of Fkua — 
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a subject which awakes the tenderest feeling that 
yet thrills within me.” 

“We part not hereT said Waverley. 

“ O yes, we do ; you must come no farther. Not 
that I fear what is to follow for myself,” he said 
proudly ; “ Natiue has her tortures as well as art ; 
and how happy shoiild we think the man who 
escapes from the throes of a mortal and painful 
disorder, in the space of a short half hour ? And 
this matter, spin it out as they will, cannot last 
longer. But what a dying man can suffer firmly, 
lhay kill a living friend to look upon. — This same 
law of high treason,” ne continued, with astonish- 
ing firmness and composure, * is one of the bless- 
ings,. Edward, with which your free country has 
accommodated poor old Scotland — ^lier own juris- 
prudence, as I have heard, was much milder. But 
I suppose one day or other — when there are no 
longer any wild Highlandbrs to benefit by its ten- 
der mercies- — they will blot it from their records, 
a;t levelling them with a nation of cannibals. The 
mummery, too, of exposing the senseless bead — 
they have not the wit to grace mine with a paper 
coronet ; there would be some satire in that, Ed-* 
ward. 1 hope they will set it on the Scotch gate 
though, that I may look, even after death, to the 
blue hills of my own coxmtry, which I love so 
dearly. The Baron would have added, 

‘ Moritur, et moriens dulces re-ni -iscitur Argos.”' 
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A bustle, and the sound of wheels and horses' 
feet, was now hesud in Ihe court-yard of the Castle 
“ As I have told you why you must not follow me, 
and these sounds admonish me that my time flies 
&st, tell me how you found poor Flora ?” 

Waverley, with a Voice interrupted by suffoca- 
ting sensations, gave some account of the state of 
her mind. 

“ Poor Flora !” answered the Chief, “ she could 
have borne her own death, but not mine; You, 
W averley, will soon know the happiness of mutual 
affection in the married state — ^long, long may Rose 
and you enjoy it ! — but you can never know the 
purity of feeling which combines two orphans, like 
Flora and me, left alone as it were in the wwrld, 
and being all and all to each other from our very 
infancy. But her strong sense of duty, and pre- 
dominant feeling of loyalty, will give new nerve to 
her mind after the imm’ediate and acute sensation 
of this parting has passed away. She will then 
think of Fergus as of the heroes of our race, updh 
whose 'deeds she loved to dwell.” ' 

“ Shall she not sec you then ? She seemed to 
exptet it.” 

“ A necessary deceit will spare her the last dread- 
ful parting. 1 could not part with her without 
tears, and I cannot bear that these men should 
think they have power to extort them. She was 
made to believe she would see me at a later hour. 
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and this letter, which my confessor will deliver, will 
apprize her that all is over.” 

An officer now appeared, and intimated that the 
High Sheriff and his attendants waited before the 
gate of the Castle, to claim the bodies of Fergus 
Mac-Ivor and Evan Maccombich : I come,” said 
Fergus. A ccordingly. supporting Edward by the 
arm, and followed by Evan Dhu and tiie priest, he 
moved down the stairs of the tower, the soldiers 
bringing up the rear. The court was occupied by 
a squadron of dragoons and a battalion of infantry, 
drawn up :n hollow square. Within their ranks 
was the sledge, or lu.rdlc, on which the prisoners 
were to be drawn to the pL. e of execution, about 
a mile distant from Carlisle. It was painted black, 
and drawn by a white horse. At one end of the 
vehicle sate the Executioner, a horrid-looking fel- 
low, as beseemed his tradg, with the brqad axe in 
his hand ; at the other end, next the horse, was an 
empty scat for two persons. Through the deep and 
dark Gothic arch-way, tliat opened on the draw- 
bridge, were seen on horseback the High Sheriff 
and his attendants, whom the etiquette betwixt the 
civil and military powers did not permit to come 
farther. “ Thk is well got up for a cloring scene,” 
said Fergus, smiling disdainfully as he gazed around 
upon the apparatus of terror. Evan Dhu exclaimed 
with some eagerness, after looking at the dragoons 
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These are the very chields that galloped off at 
Gladsmuir, before we could kill a dozen o’ them. 
'they look bold enough now, however.” The priest 
entreated him to be silent. 

The sledge now approached, and Fergus turning 
round embraced Waverley, kissed him on each side 
of the face, and stepped nimbly into his place. Evan 
sale down by his side. The priest was to follow in 
a carriage belonging to his patron, the catholic 
gentleman at whose house Flora resided. As Fer- 
gus waved his hand to Edward, the ranks closed 
around the sledge, and the whole procession began 
to move forward. There was a momentary stop at 
the gate-way, while the governor of the castle and 
the High Sheriff went through a short ceremony, 
the military officer there delivering over the persons 
of the criminals to the civil power. “ God save 
King Geoigc !” said thg High Sheriff. When the 
formality concluded, Fergus stood erect in the 
sledge, and, with a firm and steady voice, replied, 
“ God save King James /” These were the last 
words which Wiverley heard him speak. 

The procession resumed its march, and the sledge 
vanished from beneath the portal, under which it 
ha<l stopped for an instant. The 4ead-march was 
then heard, and its melancholy sounds were min- 
gled with those of a muffled peal, tolled from the 
neighbouring cathedral The sound of the military 
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music died away as the procession moved on ; the 
sullen clang of the hells was soon heard to sound 
alone. 

The last of the soldiers had now disappeared from 
under the vaulted arch-way through which they 
had been filing for several minutes ; the court-yard 
Mjas now totally empty, but Waverley still stood 
there as if stupified, his eyes fixed upon the dark 
pass where he had so lately seen ihe last glimpse 
of his friend. At length, a female servant of the 
governor, struck with compassion at the stupified 
misery which his countenance expressed, asked him, 
if he would not walk into her master’s house>and 
sit down ? She was obliged ' o repeat her question 
tmce ejre he comprehended her, but at length it 
recalled him to himself. Declining the courtesy 
by a hasty gesture, he pulled his hat over his eyes, 
and, leaving the Castle, walked as swiftly as he 
could through the empty streets, till he regained 
his inn, then threw himself into an apartment, and 
bolted the door. 

In about an hour and a half, which seemed an 
age of imutterable sus]^>ense, the sound of the drums 
and fifes, performing a lively air, and the confused 
murmur of the crowd which now filled the streets, 
so lately deserted, apprized him that all was finish- 
ed, and that the military and populace were return- 
ing from the dreadful scene. 1 will not attempt to 
describe his sensations. 
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In the evening the priest made him a visit, and 
informed him that he did so by directions of his 
deceased friend, to assure him that Fergus Mac- 
Ivor had died as he lived, and remembered his 
friendship to the Inst. He added, he had also seen 
Florr., whose state of mind seemed more composed 
since all was over. With her, and sister Theresa, 
the priest proposed next day to leave Carlisle, for 
the nearest sea-port from which they could embark 
for France. Waverley forced on this good man a 
ring of some value, and a sum, of money to be em- 
ployed (as he thought might gratify Flora) in the 
services of the catholic church, for the memory of 
his friend. ^‘Fungarque inani munere” he repeat- 
ed as the ecclesiastic retired. “ Yet why not class 
these acts of remembrance with other honours, with 
which affection, in all sects, pursues the memory 
of the dead ?” , 

The next morning ere day-light he took leave 
of the town of Carlisle, promising to himself never 
again to enter its walls. He dared hardly look 
back towards the Gothic battlements of the forti- 
fied gate under which he passed, for the place is 
surrounded with an old wall. “ They’re no there,” 
said Alick Polwarth, who guessed the cause of the 
dubious look which Waverley cast backward, and 
who, with the vulgar appetite for the horrible, was 
master of each detail of the butchery, — “ The heads 
arc ower the Scotch yatc, as they ca’ it. It’s a great 
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pity of Evan Dhu, who was a very weel-meaning 
good-natured man, to be a Hielandman ; and in- 
deed so was the Laird o’ Glennaquoich too, for tl^at 
matter, when he wasna in ane o’ his tirrivies.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Duke Domum. 

The impression of horror with which Waverley 
left Carlisle softened by degrees into melancholy, 
a gradation which was accelerated by the painfid, 
yet soothing, task of writing to Rose ; and, while 
he could not suppress his own feelings of the cala- 
mity, by endeavouring to place it in a light which 
might grieve her, without shocking her imagina- 
tion. The pictiuc which he drew for her benefit 
he gradually familiarized to his own mind, and. his 
next letters were more cheerftd, and referred to the 
prospects of peace and happiness which lay before 
them. Yet, though his first horrible sensations 
had sunk into melancholy, Edward had reached 
his native country before he could, as usual upon 
fonner occasions, look round for enjoyment upon 
the face of nature. 

He then, for the first time since leaving Edin- 
burgh, began to experience that pleasure which al- 
most all feel who return to a verdant, populous. 
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and highly-cultivated country, frtnn scenes of waste 
desolation, or of solitary and melancholy grandeur. 
But how were those feelings enhanced when he 
entered on the domain so long possesf^ by his 
forefathers ; recognized the old oaks of Waverley- 
Chace ; thought with what delight he should in- 
troduce Rose to all his favourite haunts ; beheld 
at length the towers of the venerable hall arise 
above the woods which embowered it, and finally 
threw himself into the arms of the venerable rela- 
tions to whom he owed so much duty and affec- 
tion! 

The happiness of their meeting was not tarnish- 
ed by a single word of rep. >ach. On the contrary, 
whatever pain Sir Everard and Mrs Rachael had 
felt during Waverley’s perilous engagement with 
the young Chevalier, it assorted too well with the 
principles in which they had been brought up, to 
incur reprobation, or even censure. Colonel Tal- 
bot also had smoothed the way, with great address, 
for Edward’s favourable deception, by dwelling up- 
on his gallant behaviour in the military character, 
particularly his bravery and generosity at Preston ; 
until, warmed at the idea of their nephew’s enga- 
ging in single combat, making prisoner, and saving 
from slaughter, so distinguished an officer as the 
Colonel himself, the imagination of the Baronet 
and his sister ranked the exploits of Edward with 
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those of Wilibert, Hildebrand, and Nigel, the 
vaunted heroes of their line. 

The appearance of Waverley, embrowned by ex- 
ercise,' and dignified by the habits of military dis- 
qpline, had acquirni an athletic and hardy charac- 
ter, wiiich not only verified 4;he Colonel’s narra^ 
tion, but surprised and delighted all the inhabi- 
tants of Wavcrley-Honour. They crowded to see, 
to hear him, and to sing his praises. Mr Pem- 
broke, who secretly extolled his spirit and courage 
in embracing the genuine cause of the Church of 
Kngland, censured his pupil gently nevertheless 
for being so careless of his manuscripts, which in- 
deed, he said, had occasioned him some personal 
inconvenience, as, upon the Baronet’s being arrested 
by a king’s messenger, he had deemed it prudent 
to retire to a concealment called The Priest’s 
Hole,” from the use it had been put to in former 
days ; where, he assured oiu hero, the butler had 
thought it safe to venture with food only once in 
the day, so that he had been repeatedly compelled 
to dine upon victuals cither absolutely cold, or, 
what was worse, only half warm, not to mention 
that sometimes his bed had not been arranged for 
two days together. Waverlcy’s mind involuntari- 
ly turned to the Patinos of the Baron of Bradwar- 
diiic, who. was well pleased with Janet’s fare, and 
a few bimchcs of straw stowed in a clrft in the 
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front of a sand-cliffi; but he made tto remarks up- 
on a contrast which could only mert^ his worthy 
tutO]:^ 

All was now in a bustle to prepare for the nup- 
tials of Edward, an event to wWch the good old 
Baronet and Mrs Rachael looked forward as if to 
the renewal of their owA youth. The match, as 
Colonel Talbot had intimated, had seemed to them, 
in the highest d^ee eligible, having every recom* 
mendation but wealth, of which they themselves 
had more than enough. Mr Clippnrse was, there- 
fore, smiir.;oned to Waverley-Honour, under better 
auspices than Ot the commencement of our story^ 
But Mr Clippursc came no alone, for, being now 
stricken in years, he had associated with him a ne- 
phew, a younger vulture, (as our English Juvenal, 
who tells the tale of Swallow the attorney, might 
have called him,) and they now carried on business 
as Messrs Clippnrse and Hookem. These worthy 
gentlemen had directions to make the necessary 
settlements on the most splendid scale of liberality, 
as if Edward were to wed a peeress in her own 
light, with her paternal estate tacked to the fringe 
of her ermine. 

But, ere entering upon a subject Of proverbial 
delay, I must remind mty reader of the progress of 
a stone rolled down hill by an idle truant boy (a 
pastime at which I was myself expert in my more 
juvenile years :) it moves at first slowly, avoiding 
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by inBection every obstaele of the least importance ; 
but when it has attained its full impulse, and draws 
near the conclusion of its career, it smokes and 
thunders down, taking a rood at every spring, clear- 
ing hedge and ditch like a Yorkshire huntsman, 
and becoming most furiously rapid in its course 
when it is nearest to behig consigned to rest for 
ever. Even such is the course of a narrative, like 
that which you are perusing ; the earlier events are 
studiously dwelt upon, that you, kind reader, may 
be introduced to the character rather by narrative, 
than by the duller medium of direct description ; 
but when the story draws near its close, we hurry 
over the circumstances, however important, which 
your imagination must have forestalled, and leave 
you to suppose those things, which it would be abu- 
sing your patience to relate at length. 

We are, therefore, so far from attempting to 
trace the dull progress of Messrs Clippurse and 
Hookem, or that of their worthy official brethren, 
who . had the charge of suing out the pardons of 
Edward Waverley and his intended father-in-law, 
that we can but touch upon matters more attrac- 
tive. The mutual epistles, for example, which were 
exchanged between Sir Everard and the Baron 
upon this occasion, though matchless specimens of 
eloquence in their way, must be consigned to mer- 
ciless oblivion. Nor can I tell you at length, how 
worthy Aunt Rachael, not witl^ut a ddicate and 
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affectionate allusion to the circumst&nces whidi had 
transferred Rose’s maternal diamonds to the hands 
of Donald Bean Lean, stocked her casket with a 
set of jewels that a duchess might have envied. 
Moreover, the reader will have the goodness to 
imagine that Job Houghton and his dame were 
suitably provided for, although they could never be 
persuaded that their son fell otherwise than fight- 
ing by the young squire’s side; so that Alick, who, 
as a lover of truth, had made many needless at- 
tempts to expound the real circumstances to them, 
was final -y ordered to say not a word more upon 
the subject. He inilemnified himself, however, by 
the liberal allowance of asperate battles, grisly 
executions,, and raw-head and bloody-bone stcJries, 
with which he astonished the servants’-hall. 

But although these important matters may be 
briefly told in narrative, like a newspaper report of 
a Chancery suit, yet, with all the urgency which 
Waverley could use, the real time which the law 
proceedings occupied, joined to the delay occasion- 
ed by the mode of travelling at that period, ren- 
dered it considerably more than two months ere 
W averley, having left England, alighted once more 
at the mansion of the Laird of Duchran to claim 
the hand of his plighted bride. 

The day of his marriage was fixed for the sixth 
after his arrival. The Baron of Bradwardine, with 
whom bridals, christenings, and funerals, were fiss- 
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tivals of high &iid solemn import, felt a little hurt, 
that, inbluding the family of the Duchran* and all 
the immediate vicinity who had title to be present 
on such an oceasion, there could not be above thirty 
persons collected. “ When he was married,” he 
observed, “ three hundred horse of gentlemen bom, 
besides servants, and some score or two of Highland 
lairds, who never got on horseback, were present 
on the occasion.” 

But his pride found some consolation in reflecting, 
that he and his son-in-law having been so lately in 
arms against government, it might give matter of 
reasonable fear and offence to the ruling powers, if 
they were to collect together the kith, kin, and di- 
lies’of their houses, arrayed in effeir of war, as was 
the ancient custom of Scotland on these occasions — 
“ And, without dubitation,” he concluded with a 
sigh, “ many of those who would have rejoiced most 
freely upon these joyful espousals, are either gone 
to a better place, or are now exiles from their na- 
tive land.” 

The marriage took place on the appointed day. 
The Reverend Mr Rubrick, kinsman to the pro- 
prietor of the hospitable mansion where it was so- 
lemnized, and chaplain to the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine, had the satisfaction to unite their hands ; and 
Frank Stanley acted as bridesman, having joined 
Fdward with that view soon after his arrival. Lady 
Emily and Colonel Talbot had proposed being pre- 
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sent; but her health, when the day approached, 
was found inadequate to the journey. In amends, 
it was arranged that Edward Waverley and his 
lady, who, with the Baron, proposed an immediate 
journey to Waverley-Honour, should, in their way, 
spend a few days at an estate which Colonel Talbot 
had been tempted to purchase in Scotland as a very 
great bargain, and at which he proposed to reside 
for some time. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

“ Thi» is no mine ain house, I ken by the bigging o’<." 

OLD SONG. 

The nuptial party travelled in great style. There 
was a coach and six upon the newest pattern, that 
dazzled with its splendour the eyes of one half of 
Scotland, which Sir Everard had presented to his 
nephew ; there was the family coach of Mr Ku- 
brick ; — ^both these were crowded with ladies, and 
there were gentlemen on horseback, with their ser- 
vants, to the number of a round score. Neverthe- 
less, without having the fear of famine before his 
eyes, Baillie Macwheeble met them in the road, to 
entreat that they would pass by his house at Little 
Veolan. The Baron stared, and said his son and 
he would certainly ride by Little Veolan, and pay 
their compliments to the Baillie, but could not 
think of bringing with them the “ hail comitatus 
nuptiaUs, or matrimonial procession.” H ' added, 
“ that, as he understood that the Barony had been 
sold by its unworthy possessor, he was glad to see 
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his old friend Duncan had reined his situation 
under the rx&N Dominug, or proprietor.” The Bail- 
lie ducked, bowed, and fidgetted, and then again 
insisted upon his invitation ; until the Baron, 
though rathCT piqued at the pertinacity of his in- 
stances, could not nevertheless refuse to consent, 
without making evident sensations which he was 
anxious to conceal. 

He fell into a deep study as they approached 
the top of the avenue, and was only startled from 
it by observing that the battlements were replaced, 
the ruins cl* ired aw.-rv, and (most wonderful of all) 
that the two great stone Bears, those mutilated 
Dagons of his idolatry, had -esumed their posts 
over the gateway. ’* Now this new proprietor,” 
said he to Edward, “ has shewn mair gusto, as the 
Italians call it, in the short 4ime he has had this 
domain, than that hound Malcolm, though I bred 
him here mysel, has acquired vita adhuc durante. 
— ^And now 1 talk of hounds, is not yon Ban and 
Busear come scouping up the avenue with Davie 
Gellatley ?” 

“ And I vote we should go to meet them, sir, 
for I believe the present master of the house is 
Colonel Talbot, who will expect to see us. W^e 
hesitated to mention to you at first that he had 
purchased your aneient patrimonial property, and 
even yet, if you do not incline to visit him, we can 
pass on to the Bmllie’s.” 
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The Baron had occasion for all his magnanimi- 
ty. However, he drew a long breath, took a long 
s^jnff, and observed, since they had brought him so 
far, he could not pass the Colonel’s gate, and he 
would be happy to see the new master* of his old 
tenants. He alighted accordingly, as did the other 
gentlemen and ladies ; — he gave his arm to his 
daughter, and as they descended the avenue, point- 
ed out to her how speedily the “ Diva Pecunia of 
the Southron — their tutelary deity, he might call 
her — had removed the marks of spoliation.” 

In truth, not only had the felled trees been re- 
moved', but their stumps being grubbed up, and 
the earth round them levelled and sown with grass, 
every mark of devastation, unless to an eye inti- 
mately acquainted with the spot, was already to- 
tally obliterated. There was a similar reformation 
in the outward man of Davie Gellatley, who met 
them, every now and then stopping to admire the 
new suit which graced his person, in the same co- 
lours as formerly, but bedizened fine enough to have 
served Touchstone himself. He danced up with 
his usual ungainly frolics, first to the Baron, and 
then to Hose, passing his hands over his clothes, 
crying, “ Bra\ hra' Davie;' and scarce able to sing 
a bar to an end of his thousand-and-one songs, for 
the breathless extravagance of his joy. The dogs 
also acknowledged their old master with a thousand 
gambols. Upon my conscience, Rose, the grati- 
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tude o’ thae dumb brutes, and of that puir innocent, 
brings the tears into my auld een, while that schel- 
liun Malcolm — ^but I’m obliged to Colonel Talbot 
for putting my hounds into such good condition, 
and likewise for puir Davy. But, Rose, my dear, 
we must not permit them to be a life-rent burden 
upon the estate.” 

As he spoke, I..ady Emily, leaning upon the arm 
of her husband, met the party at the lower gate, 
with a thousand welcomes. After the ceremony of 
introduction had been gone through, much abridged 
by the ease and excellent breeding of Lady Emily, 
she apologized for ha . ii g used a little art to wile 
them ba(k 4;o a place which might awaken some 
painful reflections — " But as it was to change mas- 
ters, we were very desirous that the Baron” 

“ Mr Bradwardine, madam, if you please,” said 
the old gentleman. 

“ Mr Bradwardine, then, and Mr Waverley, 
should see what we have done towards restoring 
the mansion of your fathers to its former state.” ’ 
The Baron answered with a low bow. Indeed, 
when he entered the court, excepting that the hea- 
vy stables, which had been burnt down, were re- 
placed by buildings of a lighter and more pictu- 
resque appearance, all seemed as much as possible 
restored to the state in which he had left it when 
he assumed arms some months before. The 2 Mgeon- 
house was replenished ; the fountain played with 
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its usual activity, and not only tile Bear who pre- 
dominated over its basin, but all the other Bears 
whatsoever, were replaced upon their stations, and 
renewed or repaired with so much care, that they 
bore no tokens of the violence which had so lately 
descended upon them. While these minutise had 
been so heedfuUy attended to, it is scarce necessary 
to add, that the house itself had been thoroughly 
repaired, as well as the gardens, with the strictest 
attention to maintain the original character of both, 
and to remove, as far as possible, all appearance of 
the ravage they had sustained. The Baron gazed 
in silent wonder ; at length he addressed Colonel 
Talbot. . 

“ While I acknowledge my obligation to you, 
sir, for the restoration of the badge of our family, 
I cannot but marvel that you have nowhere esta- 
blished your own crest, whilk is, I believe, a mas- 
tiff, anciently called a talbot ; as the poet has it, 

" A talbot strong — a sturdy tyke.” 

“At least such a dog is the crest of the martial 
and renowned Earls of Shrewsbury, to whom your 
family are probably blood relations.” 

“ I believe,” said the Colonel, smiling, “ our 
dogs are whelps of the same litter — ^for my part, if 
crests were to dispute precedence, I should be apt to 
let them, as the proverb says, ‘ 6ghtdog, fight bear.’ ” 
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As he made this speech^ at which the Baron 
took another long pinch of snuff, they had entered 
the house, that is, the Baron, Rose, and Lady 
Emily, with young Stanley and the Baillie, for 
Edward and the rest of the party remained on the 
terrace, to examine a new green-house stocked 
with the finest plants. The Baron resumed his 
favourite topic : “ However it may please you to 
derogate from the honour of your burgonet. Colo- 
nel Talbot, which is doubtless yomr humour, as 1 
have seen in other gentlemen of birth and honour 
in your corntiy, 1 must again repeat it as a most 
ancient and distingiu. bed oearing, as well as that 
of my yoimg friend Francis Stanley, which is the 
eagle .and child.” 

“ The bird and bantling they call it in Derby- 
shire, sir,” said Stanley. 

“ Ye’re a daft callant, sir,” said the Baron, who 
had a great liking to this young man, perhaps be- 
cause he sometimes teazed him — “ Ye’re a daft 
callant, and I must correct you some of these days,” 
shaking his great brown fist at him. “ But what 
I meant to say, Colonel Talbot, is, that yours is an 
ancient prosajm, or descent, and since you have 
lawfully and justly acquired the estate for you and 
yours, which I have lost for me and mine, I \fish 
it may remain in your name as many centuries aa 
it has done in that of the late proprietor’s.” 
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‘‘ That is very handsome, Mr Bradwardine, in- 
deed.” 

And yet, sir, I cannot but marvel that you, 
Colonel, whom I noted to have so much of the 
amor pafria?, when we met at Edinburgh, as even 
to vilipend other countries, should have chosen to 
establish your Lares, or household gods, procul 
a patrice Jinihus^ and in a manner to expatriate 
yourself.” 

Why really, Baron, I do not see why, to keep 
the secret of these foolish boys, Waverley and Stan- 
ley, and of my wife,* who is no wiser, one old soldier 
should continue to impose upon another. You 
must know then that 1 have so much of that same 
prejudice in favour of my native country, that the 
sum of money which I advanced to the seller of 
this extensive barony has only purchased for me a 

box in shire, called Brerewood Lodge, with 

about two hundred and fifty acres of land, the 
chief merit of which is, that it is within a very 
few miles of W avcrlcy-Honour.”* 

“ And who then, in the name of Heaven, has 
bought this propcn*ty ?” 

That,” said the Colonel, “ it is this gentle- 
man’s profession to explain.” 

The Baillic, whom this reference Regarded, had 
all this while shifted from one foot to another with 
great impatience, like a hen,” as he afterwards 
said, “ upon a het girdle and chuckling, he 

2 
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might have added, like the said hen in aU the 
glory of laying an egg, — now pushed forward. 
“ That I can, that I can, your Honour drawing 
jfrom his pocket a budget of papers, and untying 
the red tape with a hand trembling with eagerness. 
“ Here is the disposition and assignation, by 
Malcolm Bradwardine of Inch-Grabbit, regularly 
signed and tested in terms of the statute, whereby, 
for a certain sum of sterling money presently con- 
tented and paid to him, he has disponed, alienated, 
and conveyed the whole estate and barony of Brad- 
wardine T illy-Ver'lan, and others, with the fort- 
alice and manor place ’ 

“ For God’s sak<', to tht point, sir ; I have all 
that by heart,” said the Colonel. 

“ To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, Esq.” pur- 
sued the Baillie, “ his heirs and assignees, simply 
and irredeemably — to be held either a me vel de 
me” 

“ Pray read short, sir.” 

“ On the conscience of an honest man. Colonel, 
I read as short as is consistent with style. — Under 
the burden and reservation always” 

“ Mr Macwhceble, this would outlast a Russian 
winter — give me leave. In short, Mr Bradwardine, 
your family estate is your own once more in full 
property, and at your absolute disposal, but only 
burdened with the sum advanced to re-purchase it. 
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which 1 undentand is utterly disproportioned to 
its value.” 

“ An auld sang — an auld sang, if it please your 
honours,” cried the Baillie, rubbing his hands, 

look at the rental book.” 

•“ Which sum being advanced by Mr Edward 
Waverley, chiefly from the price of his father’s 
property which I bought from him, is secured to 
his lady your daughter, and her family by this 
marriage.” 

“ It is a catholic security,” shouted the Baillie, 
“ to Rose Comyne Bradwardine alia^ Wauverley, 
in liferent, and the children of the said marriage, 
in fee ; and 1 made up a wee bit minute of an 
antenuptial contract, intuitu matrimony, so it can- 
not be subject to reduction hereafter, as a donation 
inter virum et uxorem.” 

It is difficult to say whether the worthy Baron 
was most delighted with the restitution of his fa- 
mily property, or with the delicacy and generosity 
that left him unfettered to pursue his purpose in 
disposing of it after his death, and which avoided, 
as much as possible, even the appearance of laying 
him under pecimiaty obligation. When his first 
pause of joy and astonishment was over, his thoughts 
turned to the unworthy heir-male, who, he jwo- 
nounced, had sold his birth-right, like Esau, for a 
mess o’ pottage. 

“ But wha cookit the parridge for him ?” exclainj- 
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ed the BailUe ; “ I wad like to ken that wha, 
but your honour’s to command, Duncan Macwhee- 
ble? His honour, young Mr Wauverley, pat it a’ 
into my hand frae the banning — ^frae the first 
calling o’ the summons, as I may say. I circum- 
vented them — I played at bogle about the bush 
wi’ them — I cajoUed them ! and if I havena gien 
Inch-Grabbit and Jamie Howie a bonnie begunk, 
they ken themselves. Him a writer ! I didna gae 
slapdash to them wi’ our young bra’ bridegroom, 
to gar them baud up the market : na, na ; I scared 
them wi’ "ur wild tenantry, and the Mac-Ivors, 
that are but ill settiod. yet, till they durst na on 
ony errand whatsoever gai.^ ower the door-stane 
after gloaming, for fear John Heatherblutter, or 
some siccan dare-the-de’il, should tak a baff at 
them : then, on the other hand, I beflumm’d them 
wf Colonel Talbot — ^wad they offer to keep up the 
price again the Duke’s friend? did they na ken 
wha was master ? had they ha seen eneugh, by the 
sad example of mony a puir misguided unhappy 
body 

“ Who went to Derby, for example, Mr Mac- 
wheeble ?” said the Colonel to him, aside. 

“ O whisht. Colonel, for the love o’ God ! let that 
flee stick i’ the wa’ — There were mcmy good folk 
at Derby ; and it’s ill speaking of halters,” — ^with 
a sly cast of his eye toward the Baron, who was in 
deep reverie. 
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Starting out of it at once, he took Macwheeble 
by the button, and led him into one of the deep 
window recesses, whence only fragments of their 
conversation reached the rest of the party. It cer- 
tainly r(ilatcd to stamp-paper and parchment ; for 
no other subject, even from the mouth of his patron, 
and he, once more, an efficient one, could have ar- 
rested so deeply the Baillie’s reverent and absorb- 
ed attention. 

I understand your honour perfectly ; it can be 
done as easy as taking out a decreet in absence ” 
To her and him, after my demise, and to their 
heirs-male, — but preferring the second son, if God 
shall bless them with two, who is to carry the name 
and anus of Bradwardine of that ilk, without any 
other name or armorial bearings whatsoever.’’ 

“ Tut, your honour ! I’ll mak a slight jotting 
the morn ; it will cost but a charter of resignation 
tnfimmnn ; and I’ll hac it ready for the next term 
in Exchequer.” 

Their private conversation ended, the Baron was 
now summoned to do the honours of Tully A'eolan 
to new guests. Tliese were, Major Melville of 
Cairnvreckan, and the lleverend Mr Morton, fol- 
lowed by two or three others of the Baron’s acquaint- 
ances, who had been made privy to his having again 
acquired the estate of his fathers. The shouts of 
the villagers were also heard beneath in tlie court- 
yard ; for Saunders Saunderson, who had kept the 
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secret for several days with laudable prudence, had 
unloosed his tongue upon beholding the arrival of 
the carriages. 

But, while Edward received Major Melville with 
politeness, and the clergyman with the most affec- 
tionate and grateful . kindness, his father-in-law 
looked a little awkward, as uncertain how he should 
iinswer the necessary claims of hospitality to his 
guests, and forward the festivity of his tenants. I^a- 
dy Emily relieved him, by intimating, that, though 
she m^ist 1)^' an indifferent representative of Mrs 
Edward r-^averh'y in many respects, she hoped the 
Baron would a]^prov e of the entertainment she had 
ordered, in expectation ot .so many guests ; and 
that they would find such other accommodations 
provided, as might in some degree support the an- 
cient liospitality of Tully-Veolan. It is impossi- 
bfe to describe the pleasure which this assurance 
gave the Baron, who, w ith an air of gallantry, half 
appertaining to the stiff Scottish laird, and half to 
the officer iu the French service, offered his arm to 
the fair speaker, and led the way, in something be- 
tween a stride and a minuet step, into the large di- 
ning parlour, followTd by all the rest of the good 
company. 

By dint of Saunderson’s directions and exertions, 
all here, as wdl as in the other apartments, had 
been disposed as much as possible according to the 
old arrangement ; and where new moveables had 
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been neoesstry, they had been selected in the same 
character with the old furniture. There was one 
addition to this fine old apartment, however, which 
drew tears into the Baron’s eyes. It was a large 
and spirited painting, representing Fergus Mac- 
Ivor and Waverley in their Highland dress, the 
scene a wild, rocky, and mountainous pass, down 
which the clan were descending in the back-ground. 
It was taken from a spirited sketch, drawn while 
they were in Edinburgh by a young man of high 
genius, and had been painted on a full-length scale 
by an eminent London artist. Baebum himself, 
(whose Highland Chiefs do all but walk out of the 
canvas) could not have done more justice to the 
subject ; and the ardent, fiery, and impetuous cha- 
racter of the unfortunate Chief of Glennaquoich 
was finely contrasted with the contemplative, fan- 
ciful, and enthusiastic expression of his happier 
friend. Beside this painting hung the arms which 
Waverley had borne in the unfortunate civil war. 
The whole piece was generally admired. 

Men must however eat, in spite both of senti- 
ment and vertu ; and the Baron, while he assumed 
.the lower end of the table, insisted that Lady Emily 
should do the honours of the head, that they might, 
he said, set a meet example to the young fM. Af- 
ter a pause of deliberation, employed in adjusting 
in his own brain the precedence between the pres- 
byterian kirk and episcopal church of Scotland, he 
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requested Mr Morton, as the stranger, would crave 
a blessing, observing Mr Rubrick, who was at hmte, 
would return thanks for the distinguished mercies 
it had been his lot to experience. The dinner was 
excellent. Saunderson attended in full costume, 
with all the former inferior servants, who had been 
collected, excepting one or two, that had not been 
heard of since the affair of Culloden. The cellans 
were stocked with wine which was pronounced to 
be superb, and it had been contrived that the Bear 
of the FDuntain, in the court-yard, should (for that 
night only I play e; eellent brandy punch, for the 
benefit of the !o\rt r orders. 

When the dinner was over, the Baron, about 
to propose a toast, cast somewhat a sorrowful look 
upon the side-board, which, however, exhibited 
much of his plate that had either been secreted, 
or purchased by neighbouring gentlemen from the 
soldiery, and by them gladly restored to the origi- 
nal owner. 

“ In the late times,” he said, “ those must be 
thankM who have saved life and land ; yet when 
I am about to pronounce this toast, I cannot but 
regret an old heir-loom. Lady Emily — a pocuhm 
potatorium. Colonel Talbot” 

Here the Baron’s elbow was gently touched by 
his Major Domo, and, turning round, he beheld, 
in the hands of Alexander ab Alexandro, the cele- 
brated cup of Saint Huthac, the Blessed Bear of 
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Bibdwardine ! I question if the recovery of his es- 
tate afforded him more rapture. “ By my honour,” 
he said, one might almost believe in brownies and 
fairies. Lady Emily, when your ladyship is in pre- 
sence 

I am truly happy,” said Colonel Talbot, “ that, 
by the recovery of this piece of family antiquity, it 
has fallen within my power to give you some token 
of rny (l(‘ep interest in all that concerns my young 
friend Edward. But that you may not suspect 
Lad) Emily for a sorceress, or me for a conjuror, 
which is no joke in Scotland, I must tell you that 
Frank Stanley, your friend, who has been seized 
witli a tartan fever ever since he heard Edward’s 
tales of old Scottish manners, happened to describe 
to us at second hand this remarkable cup. My 
servant, Spontoon, who, like a true old soldier, ob- 
serves everything and says little, gave me after- 
wards to understand that he thought he had seen 
the piece of ])late ^Ir Stanley mentioned in the 
possession of a certain Mrs Nosebag, who, having 
been originally the liel])mate of a pawnbroker, had 
found opportunity, during the late unpleasant scenes 
in Scotland, to trade a little in her old line, and so 
became the depositary of the more valuable part of 
the spoil of half the army. Vou may believe the 
cup was speedily recovered, and it will give me very 
great pleasure if you allow me to su])pose that its 
value is not diminished by having been restored 
through my means.” 
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A tear mingled with the wine which the Baron 
filled, as he proposed a cup of gratitude to Colonel 
Talbot, and “ The Prosperity of the united Houses 

of Waverley-Honour and Bradwardine !” 

It only remains for me to say, that as no wish 
was ever uttered with more afPectionate sincerity, 
there are few which, allowing for the necessary 
mutability of human events, have been, upon the 
whole, more happily fulfilled. 


VOL. II, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


A Poatscnpt, which should have been a Prtface. 

OiTu jouniey is now finished, gentle reader ; and 
if yom* patience has accompanied me through these 
sheets, the contract is, on your part, strictly fulfill- 
ed. Yet, like the driver who has received his full 
hire, I still linger near you, and make, with beco- 
ming diffidence, a trifling additional claim upon 
your bounty and good nature. You arc as free, 
however, to shut the volume of the one petitioner, 
as to close your door in the face of the other. 

This should have been a prefatory chapter, but 
for two reasons : First, that most novel read^s, as 
my own conscience reminds me, are apt to be guilty 
of the sin of omission res|)ecting that same matter 
of prefaces ; Secondly, that it is a general custom 
with that class of students, to begin with the last 
chapter of a work ; so that, after all, these remarks, 
being introduced last in order, have still the best 
chance to be read in their proper place. 

There is no European nation, which, within the 
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course of half a century, or little more, has under- 
gone so complete a change as this kingdom of Scot- 
land. The effects of the insurrection of 1745, — 
the destruction of the patriarchal power of the 
Highland chiefs,, — ^the abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions of the Lowland nobility and barons, 
— the total eradication of the Jacobite party, which, 
averse to intermingle with the English, or adopt 
their customs, long continued to pride themselves 
upon maintaining ancient Scottish manners and 
customs, — oomir.cnced this innovation. The gritr- 
dual influx of wealth, and extension of commerce, 
have since united t<» render the present people of 
Scotland a class of beings as different from their 
grandfathers, as the existing English arc from 
those of Queen Elizabeth’s time. The political 
and economical effects of these changes have been 
traced by I^ord Selkirk with great precision and 
accuracy. But the change, tliough steadily and 
rapidly pf(^rcssivo, has, nevertheless, been gia- 
dual ; and, like those who drift down the stream 
of a deep and smooth river, we are not aware of 
the progress we have made until we fix om eye on 
the now distant point from which we have been 
drifted. Such of the present generation as can re- 
collect tlie last twenty or twenty-five years of the 
eighteenth centuiy % will be fully sensible of the 
truth of this statement; especially if their ac- 
(][uaintance and connexions lay among those, who. 
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iti my younger time, were facetiously called “ folks 
of the old leaven,” who still cherished a lingering, 
though hopeless attachment, to the house of Stuart. 
This race has now almost entirely vanished from 
the land, and with it, doubtless, much absurd po- 
litical prejudice ; but, also, many living examples 
of singular and disinterested attachment to the 
principles of loyalty which they received from their 
fathers, and of old Scottish faith, hospitality, worth, 
and honour. 

It was my accidental lot, though not bom a 
Highlander, (which may be an apology for much 
bad (Gaelic) to reside, during my childhood and 
youth, among persons of the above description ; 
and now, for the purpose of preserving some idea 
of the ancient manners of which I have witnessed 
the almost total extinction, I have embodied in 
imaginary scenes, and ascribed to fictitious charac- 
ters. a part of the incidents which I then received 
from those who were actors in them. Indeed, the 
most romantic parts of this narrative are precisely 
those which have a foundation in fact. The ex- 
change of mntual protection between a Highland 
gentleman and an officer of rank in the king’s ser- 
vice, together with the spirited manner in which 
the latter asserted his right to return the favour 
he had received, is literally true. The accident by 
a ' musket-shot, and the heroic reply imputed to 
Flora, relate to a lady of rank not long deceased. 
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And scarce a gentleman who was “ in hiding,” 
after the battle of Culloden, but could tell a tale 
of strange concealments, and of wild and hair’s- 
breadth ’scapes, as extraordinary as any which I 
have ascribed to my heroes. Of this, the escape of 
Charles Edward himself, as the most prominent, 
is the most striking example. The accounts of 
the battle of Preston and skirmish at Clifton, are 
taken from the narrative of intelligent eye-wit- 
nesses, and conectc(l from the History of the lie- 
bcllion by the late venerable autlior of Douglas. 
The Lowland Scott' -h gentleman, and the subor- 
dinate characters, are iio», given as individual por- 
traits, but are drawn from the general habits of the 
period, of which I have witnessed some remnants 
in my younger days, and partly gathered from tra- 
ditipii. 

It has been my object to describe these persons, 
not by a caricaturetl and exaggerated use of thq 
national dialect, but by their habits, manners, and 
feelings ; so as in some distant degree to emulate 
the admirable Irish portraits drawn by INIiss Edge- 
worth, so different from the “ dear joys” who so 
long, with the most perfect family resemblance to 
each other, occupied the drama and the novel. 

I feel no confidence, however, in the manner in 
which I have executed my purpose. Indeed, so 
little was I satisfied with my production, that I 
laid it aside in an unfinished state, and only found 
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it again by mere accident among other waste papets, 
after it had been mislaid for several years. Two 
works upon similar subjects, by female authors, 
whose genius is highly cretlitable to their country, 
have appeared in the interval ; I mean Mrs Ha- 
milton’s Glenbuniie, and the late Account-of High- 
land Superstitions. But the first is confined to the 
rural habits of Scotland, of which it has given a 
picture with striking and impressive fidelity ; and 
the traditional records of the respectable and inge- 
nious Mrs (irant of Laggan are of a nature distinct 
from the fictitious narrative which I have here at- 
tempted. 

1 woidd willingly persuade myself, that the pre- 
ceding work will not he found altogether unin- 
teresting. To elder persons it will recal scenes 
and characters familiar to their youth ; and to the 
rising generation the tale may present some idea 
of the manners of their forefathers. 

Yet I heartily wish that the task of tracing the 
evanescent manners of his own country had em- 
ployed the pen of the only man in Scotland who 
couldhavc done it justice, — of him so eminently dis- 
tinguished in elegant literature, and whose sketches 
of Colonel Caustic -and Umphraville are perfectly 
blended with the finer traits of national character ; 
I should in that case have had more pleasure as a 
reader, than 1 shall ever feel in the pride of a suc- 
cessful author, should these sheets confer upon me 
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that envied distinction. And as I have inverted 
the usual arrangement, placing these remarks at the 
end of the work to which they refer, I will venture 
on a second violation of form, by closing the whole 
with a Dedication ; 

THESE VOLUMES 

BEING RESTECTFUl.LY INSCUIBEI) 

TO 

OUR SCOTTISH ADDISON, 

HENRi MACKENZIE, 


AN UNKNOWN ADMIIIEB 


Ills GENIUS. 


THE END. 




GUY MANNERING 

(iR, 

THE ASTROLOGER. 




GUY MANNERING; 


OR, 


THE ASTROLOGER. 


CHcVi'TER I. 

He could ncL deny, that looking round upon the dreary region, 
and seeing nothing hut bleak iields, and naked trees, hills ob» 
scured by fogs, and fiats covered with inundations, he did for 
some time suffer melancholy to prevail upon him, and wished 
• himself again safe at home.” 

Travels of Will, Marvel, Idler, No. 49* 


It was ill the beginning of the month of Novem- 
ber, 17 — , when a young Knglish gentleman, who 
hail jnst left the university of Oxford; made use 
►of the liberty afforded him, to visit some parts of 
the north of England ; and curiosity extended his 
tour into the adjacent frontier of the sister coun- 
try. He had visited, upon the day that opens our 
history, some monastic ruins in the county of Dum- 
fries, and spent much of the day in making dmw- 
ings of them from different points ; so that, upon 
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mounting his horse to resume his journey, the brief 
and gloomy twilight of the season had already 
commenced. His way lay through a wide track of 
black moss, extending for miles on each side and 
before him. Little eminences arose like islands on 
its suriace, bearing here and there patches of com, 
which even at this .season was green, and sometimes 
a hut, or farm-house, shaded by a willow or two, 
and surrounded by large elder-bushes. These in- 
sulated dwellings commimicated with each other 
by winding pa.ssagcs through the moss, impassable 
by any but the natives themselves. The public 
road, however, was tolerably well made and safe, 
so that the prospect of being benighted brought 
with it no real danger. Still it is uncomfortable 
to travel, alone and in the dark, through an un- 
known country, and there arc few ordinary occa- 
sions upon which Fancy frets herself so much as in 
a situation like that of Mannering. 

As the light grew faint and more faint, and the 
morass appeared blacker and blacker, our traveller 
questioned more closely each chance passenger up- 
on his distance from the village of Kippletringan, 
where he proposed to quarter for the night. His 
queries were usually answered by a counter-chal- 
lenge respecting the place from whence he came. 
While sufficient day-light remained to shew the 
dress and appearance of a gentleman, these cross 
interrogatories were usually put in the form of a 
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case supposed, as, “Ye’ll hae been at the auld abbey 
o’ Halycross, sir ? there’s mony English gentlemen 
gang to see that.” — Or, “ Your honour will be 
come frae the house 0’ Pouderloupat ?” But when 
the voice of the querist alone was distinguishable, 
the respoKse usually was, “ Where are ye coming 
frae at sic a time o' night as the like o’ this ?” — 
or, “ Ye’ll no be 0’ this country, freend?” The 
answers, when obtained, were neither very recon- 
cileable to each other, nor accmate in the informa- 
tion which they afforded. Kippletringan was dis- 
tant at hrst “ a h}/ then the “gay bit" was 
more accurately described, as “ ablins three mile 
then the “ ^hree mile” diminished into “ like a mile 
and a bittoek then extended themselves into 
“four mile or thereawa;” and, lastly, a female 
voice having hashed a wailing infant which the 
spokeswomau carried in her arms, assured Guy 
Manncriiig, “It was a weary lang gate yet to 
Kippletringan, and unco heavy road for foot pas- 
sengers.” The poor hack upon which Mannering 
was mounted was probably of opinion that it suit- 
ed him as ill as the female respondent ; he began 
to flag very much, answered each application of the 
spur with a groan, and stumbled at every stone (and 
they wfere not few) which lay in his road. 

IMannering now grew impatient. He was occa- 
sionally betrayed into a deceitful hope that the 
end of his journey was near, by the apparition of a 
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twinkling ligkt or two ; but, as he came up, he was 
disappointed to find the gleams proceeded from 
some of those farm-houses which occasionally orna- 
mented the surface of the extensive bog. At 
length, to complete his perplexity, he arrived at a 
place where the road divided into two. If there 
had been light to consult the reliques of a finger- 
post which stood there, it would have been of little 
avail, as, according to the good custom of North 
Uritain, the inscription had been defaced shortly 
after its erection. Our adventurer was therefore 
compelled, like a knight-errant of old, to trust to 
the sagacity of his horse, which, without any de- 
mur, chose the left-hand path, and seemed to pro- 
ceed at a somewhat livelier pace than formerly, af- 
fording thereby a hope that he knew he was draw- 
ing near to his quarters for the evening. This 
hope was not speedily accomplished, and Manner- 
ing, whose impatience made every furlong seem three, 
l)egau to think that Kipplctringau was actually re- 
treating before him in proportion to his advance. 

It was now very cloudy, although the stars, from 
time to time, shed a twinkling and uncertain light. 
Hitherto nothing had broken the silence around 
him, bxit the deep cry of the bog-blitter, or bull-of- 
the-bog, a large species of bittern ; and the sighs 
of the wind as it passed along the dreary morass. 
To these was now joined the distant roar of the 
ocean, towards which the traveller seemed to be 
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fast approaching. This was no circumstance to 
make his mind easy. Many of the roads in that 
country lay along the sea-beach, and were liable to 
be flooded by the tides, which rise with great 
height, and advance with extreme rapidity. Others 
were intersected with creeks and small inlets, 
which it was only safe to pass at particular times 
of the tide. Neither circumstance would have 
suited a dark night, a fatigued horse, and a tra- 
veller ignorant of his road. Mannering resolved, 
therefore, definitively to halt for the night at the 
first inhabited plas howo’^er poor, he might chance 
to reach, unless he could procure a guide to this 
unlucky village of Kipplctriugan. 

A miserable hut gave him an opportunity to 
execute liis pui^pose. He found out the door with 
no small difiiculty, and for some time knocked 
without producing any other answer than a duett 
between a female and a cur-dog, the latter yelping 
as if he would have barked his heart out, the other 
screaming in chorus. By degrees the human tones 
predominated ; but the angry bark of the cur being 
at the instant changed into a howl, it is probable 
something more than fair strength of lungs had 
contributed to the ascendancy. 

“ Sorrow be in your thrapple than !” these were 
the first articulate words, “ will ye no let me hear 
what the man wants, wi’ your yafiing ?” 

“ Am I far from Kippletringan, good dame?” 
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“ Frae Kippletringan ! ! !” in an exalted tone of 
wonder, which we can but faintly express by ihree 
points of admiration ; “ Ow, man ! ye should hae 
hadden eassel to Kippletringan — ye maun gae back 
as far as the W^haap, and baud the Whaap till ye 
come to Ballenloan, and then” 

“ This will never do, good dame ! my horse is 
almost quite set up — can you not give me a night’s 
lodgings ?” 

“ Troth can I no — I am a lone woman, for 
James he’s awa to Drumshourloch fair with the 
year-aulds, and 1 dauma for my life open the door 
to ony o’ your gang-there-out sort o’ bodies.” 

“ But what must I do then, good dame ? for I 
can’t sleep here upon the road all night ?” 

“ Troth, 1 ken na, unless ye like to gae down 
and speer for quarters at the Place. I’se warrant 
they’ll tak ye in, whether ye be gentle or semple.” 

“ Simple enough, to be wandering here at such 
a time of night,” thought Mannering, who was ig- 
norant of the meaning of the phrase ; “ but how 
shall I get to the place, as you call it ?” 

“Ye maun baud weesel by the end o’ the loan, 
and take tent o’ the jaw-hole.” 

“ O, if you get to easel and wessel again, I am 
undone ! — Is there nobody that could guide me to 
this place f I will pay him handsomely.” 

The word pay operated like magic. “ Jock, ye 
villain,” exclaimed the voice from the interior, “ arc 
8 
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ye lying routing there, and a young gentleman 
seeking the way to th6 Place ? Get up, ye fause 
loon, and shew him the way down the muckle 
loaning. — He’ll shew you the way, sir, and I’se 
warrant ye’ll be weel put up ; for they never turn 
awa’ nachody frae the door ; and ye’ll be come in 
the canny moment 1 m thinking, for the laird’s 
servant — that’s no to say his body-servant, but the 
helper like — rade express by this e’en to fetch the 
houdie, and he just staid the drinking o’ twa pints 
o’ tippeiiy, to tell us how my leddy was ta’cn wi’ 
her pains. ' 

Perhaps,’' said Manneruig, “ at such a time a 
stranger’s arrival might be inconvenient ?” 

Hout, na, ye neediia be blate about that ; their 
house is muckle eiieugh, and decking time’s aye 
canty time.” 

By this time Jock liad found his way into all 
the intricacies of a tattered doublet, and more tat- 
tered pair of breeches, and sallied forth a great 
white-headed, bare-legged, lubberly boy of twelve 
years old, so exhibiti'd by the glimpse of a rush- 
light, which his half-naked mother held in such a 
manner as to get a peep at the stranger, without 
greatly exposing herself to view" in return. Jock 
moved on westward, by the end of the house, lead- 
ing Mannering’s horse by the bridle, and piloting, 
with some dexterity, along the little path which 
bordered the formidable jawh de, whose vicinity 
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the stranger was made sensible of by means of more 
organs than one. His guide then dragged the 
weary hack along a broken and stony cart-track, 
next over a ploughed field, then broke down a slap, 
as he called it, in a dry stone fence, and lugged 
the unresisting animal through the breach, about 
a rood of the simple masonry giving way in the 
splutter with which he passed. Finally, he led 
the way, through a wicket, into something which 
had still the air of an avenue, though many of the 
trees were felled. The roar of the ocean was now 
near and full, and the moon, which began to make 
her appearance, gleamed on a turretted and ap- 
parently a ruined mansion, of considerable extent. 
Maniiering fixed his eyes upon it with a disconso- 
late sensation. 

“ Why, my little fellow,” he said, “ this is a ruin, 
not a house ?” 

“ Ah, but the lairds lived there langsyne — that’s 
Ellengowan Auld Place ; there’s a hantle bogles 
about it — but ye needna be feared — I never saw 
ony mysell, and we’re just at the door o’ the New 
Place.” 

Accordingly, leaving the ruins on the right, a 
few steps brought the traveller in front of a small 
modem house, at which his guide rapped with great 
importance. JMannering told his circumstances to 
the servant ; and the gentleman of the house, who 
heard his tale from the parlour, stepped forward. 
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and welcomed the stranger hospitably to EUan- 
gowan. The boy, made happy with half-a-crown, 
was dismissed to his cottage, the weary horse was 
conducted to a stall, and Mannering found himself 
in a few minutes seated by a comfortable supper, to 
which his cold ride gave him a hearty appetite. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me from the best of all my land, 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

Henry Fourth, Fart I. 


The company in tlic parlour at Ijllangowan con- 
sisted of the I ^aird himself, and a sort of person 
wlio might be the village schoolmaster, or perhaps 
the minister’s assistant : his appearance was too 
shabby to indicate tlie minister, considering he was 
on a visit to the I^aird. 

Tlu‘ liaird himself was one of tlmse second-rate 
sort of persons, that Jire to be found frecpiently in 
rural situations. Fielding has described one class as 
/eras coufiumcrc vail ; but the l()^ e of field-sports 
indicates a certain activity of miiuh which had for- 
saken M r Bertram, if ('ver lie possessed it. A good- 
humoured listlessness of countenance formed the 
only remarkable expression of his features, although 
they were rather liandsome than otherwise. In fact, 
liis physiognomy indicated the inanity of character 
which pervaded his life. I will give the reader 
some insight into his state and conversation, he- 
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fore he has finished a long lecture to Maunering, 
upon the propriety and comfort of wrapping his 
stirrup-irons round with a wisp of straw when he 
had occasion to ride in a chill evening. 

Godfrey Bertram, of Ellangowan, succeeded to 
a long pedigr -e and a short rent-roll, like many 
lairds of that periotl. His list of forefathers ascend- 
ed so high, that they were lost in the barbarous 
ages of Galwegian independence ; so that his ge- 
nealogical tree, besides the Christian and crusading 
names of (iodfreys, and Gilberts, and Dennises, 
and Rolands, w’ithoiu end, bore heathen fruit of 
yet darker ages, — T^Vrths, and Knarths, and Dona- 
gilds, and Hanlons. I n truth, they had been for- 
merly the stonny chiefs of a desart, btit extensive 
domain, and the heads of a numerous tribe, called 
Mae-Dingawaie, though they afterwards adopted 
the Noi-man surname of Bertram. They had made 
war, raised rebellions, been defeated, beheaded, and 
hanged, as became a family of importance, for many 
centuries. But they had gradually lost ground in 
the world, and, from beijig themselves the heads of 
treason and traitorous conspiracies, the Bertrams, 
or Mac-Dingawaies of Ellangowan, had sunk into 
subordinate accomplices. Their most fatal exhibi- 
tions in this capacity took place in the seventeenth 
centuiy, when the foul fiend possessed them with 
a spirit of contradiction, which uniformly involved 
them in controversy with the ruiii.g powers. They 
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reversed the conduct of the celebrated vicar of Bray, 
and adhered as tenaciously to the weaker side, as 
that worthy divine to the stronger. And truly, 
like him, they had their reward. 

Allan Bertram of Ellangowan, who flourished 
tempore Caroli primi, was, says my authority. Sir 
Robert Douglas, in his Scottish Baronage, (see the 
title Ellangowan,) “ a steady loyalist, and full of 
zeal for the cause of his sacred majesty, in which 
he united with the great Marquis of Montrose, 
and other truly zealous and honourable patriots, 
and sustained great losses in that behalf. He had 
the honour of knighthood conferred upon him by 
his most sacred majesty, and was sequestrated as a 
malignant by the parliament, 1642, and afterwards 
as a resolutioner, in the year 1648.” — These two 
cross-grained epithets of malignant and resolution- 
er cost poor Sir Allan one half of the family estate. 
His son Dennis Bertram married a daughter of an 
eminent fanatic, who had a seat in the council of 
state, and saved by that rmion the remainder of 
the family property. But, as ill chance would have 
it, he became enamoured of the lady’s principles as 
well as of her charms, and my author gives him this 
character : “ He was a man of eminent parts and 
resolution, for which reason he was chosen by the 
western counties one of the committee of noblemen 
and gentlemen, to report their griefs to the privy 
council of Charles II. anent the coming in of the 
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Highland host in 1678 ” For undertaking this 
patriotic task he underwent a fine, to pay which 
he was obliged to mortgage half of the remaining 
moiety of his paternal property. This loss he might 
have recovered by dint of severe economy, but upon 
the breaking out of Argyle’s rebellion, Dennis Ber- 
tram was again suspected by government, appre- 
hended, sent to Dunnotar Castle on the coast of 
the Meams, and there broke his neck in an attempt 
to escape from a subterranean habitation, called the 
Whig’s Vault, in which he was confined with some 
eighty of the same persuasion. The appriser, there- 
fore, (as the holder ot .. mortgage was then called,) 
entered upon possession, anr^ in the language of 
Hotspur, “ caiiic me cranking in,” and cut the fa- 
mily out of another monstrous cantle of their re- 
maining property. 

Donohoe Bertram, with somewhat of an Irish 
name, and somewhat of an Irish temper, succeeded 
to the diminished property of Ellangowan. He 
turned out of doors the Rev. Aaron Macbriar, his 
mother’s chaplain, (it is said they quarrelled about 
the good graces of a milk-maid,) drank himself 
daily drunk with brimming healths to the king, 
council, and bishops ; held orgies with the Laird 
of Lagg, Theophilus Oglethorpe, and Sir James 
Turner ; and lastly took his grey gelding, and join- 
ed Clavers at Killiecrankie. At the skirmish of 
Dunkeld, 1689, he was shot dead by a Cameronian 
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with a silver button, (being supposed to have proof 
from the Evil One against lead and steel,) and his 
grave is still called, the Wicked Laird’s Lair.” 

His son, Lewis, had more prudence than seems 
usually to have belo!iged to the family. He nursed 
what property was yet left to him ; for Donohoe’s 
excesses, as well as fines and forfeitures, had made 
another inroad upon the estate. And although even 
he did not escape the fatality which induced the 
I^airds of Ellangowan to interfere with politics, he 
had yet the prudence, ere he w^nt out with Lord 
Keninore in 1 715, to convey his estate to trustees, 
in order to parry pains and penalties, in case the 
Earl of Mar could not put down the protestant suc- 
cession. But Scylla and Charybdis — a word to the 
wise — ^lie only saved his estate at expence of a law- 
suit, wliicli again subdivided the family property. 
He was, however, a man of resolution. He sold 
part of the lands, evacuated the old castle, where 
tlic family lived in their decadence, as a mouse 
(said an old farmer) lives under a firlot. Pulling 
down part of these venerable ruins, he built a nar- 
row house of three stories height, with a front like 
a grenadier s cap, two window\s on each side, and a 
door in the midst, full of all manner of cross lights. 
This w as the Place of Ellangow an, in which 
we left our hero, better amused perhaps than our 
readers, and to this Lewis Bertram retreated, full 
of projects for re-establishing the prosperity of his 
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family. He took some land into his own hand, 
rented some from neighbouring proprietors, bought 
and sold Highland cattle and Cheviot sheep, rode 
to fairs and trysts, fought hard bargains, and held 
necessity at the stafl*’s end as well as he might. 
But what he gained in purse he lost in honour, for 
such agricultural and commercial negociations were 
very ill looked upon by his brother lairds, who 
minded nothing but cock-fighting, hunting, cours- 
ing, and horse-racing. These occupations encroach- 
ed, in their opinion, upon the article of Ellangow- 
an’s geniry^ and he found it necessary gradually to 
estrange himself fron. their society, and sink into 
what was then a \cry ambij' ous character, a gen- 
tleman fanner. In the midst of his schemes death 
claimed his tribute, and the scanty remains of a 
large property descended upon Godfrey 13jertram, 
the present possessor, his only son. 

The danger of the father’s speculations was soon 
seen. Hcpri^ ed of his personal and active superin- 
tendance, all his undertakings miscarried, and be- 
came either abortive or perilous. Without a single 
spark of energy to mc'ct or repel these misfortunes, 
Godfrey put his faith in the activity of another. 
He ke])t neither hunters, nor hounds, nor any 
other southern preliminaries to ruin ; but, as has 
been observed of his countrymen, he kept a man 
of business^ who answered the purpose equally well. 
Under this gentleman’s supervision small debts 

6 
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grew into large, interests were accumulated upon 
capitals, moveable bonds became heritable, and law 
charges were heaped upon all ; though EUangowan 
possessed so little the spirit of a litigant, that he 
was upon two occasions charged to make payment 
of the expences of a long litigation, although he 
had never before heard that he had such cases in 
court. Meanwhile his neighbours predicted his 
final ruin. Those of the higher rank, with some 
malignity, accounted him already a degraded bro- 
ther. The lower classes, seeing nothing enviable 
in his situation, marked his embarrassments with 
more compassion. He was even a kind of favourite 
with them, and upon the division of a common, or 
the holding of a black-fishing, or poaching court, 
or any similar occasion, when they conceived them- 
selves oppressed by the gentry, they were in the 
habit of saying to each other, “ Ah, if Ellangowan, 
honest man, had his ain that his forbears had afore 
him, he wadna see the p\iir folk trodden down this 
gait.” Meanwhile, this general good opinion never 
prevented their taking the advantage of him on all 
possible occasions, turning their cattle into his 
parks, stealing his wood, shooting his game, and so 
forth, “ for tlie laird, lionest man, he’ll never find 
it, — he never minds what a puir body does.”— r-Ped- 
lars, gypsies, tinkers, vagrants of all descriptions, 
roosted about his outhouses, or harboured in his 
kitchen ; and the laird, who was “ nae nice body,” 
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but a thorough gossip, like most weak men, found 
recompence for his hospitality in the pleasure of 
questioning them on the news of the country side. 

A circumstance arrested Ellangowan’s progress 
upon the high road to ruin. This was his marriage 
with a lady who bad a portion of about four thou- 
sand pounds. Nobody in the neighbourhood could 
conceive why she married him, and endowed him 
with her wealth, unless because he had a tall hand- 
some figure, a good set of features, a genteel ad- 
dress, and the most perfect good humour. It might 
be some volitional consideration, that she was her- 
self at the refiecting ige of twenty-eight, and had 
no near ; elations to control her actions or choice. 

It was in tliis lady’s behalf (confined for the 
first time after her marriage), that the speedy and 
active express, mentioned by the old dame of the 
cottage, had been dispatched to Kippletringan on 
the night of Mannering’s arrival 

Though we have said so much of the I^aird him- 
self, it still remains that we make the reader in 
some degree acquainted with his companion. This 
was Abel Sampson, commonly called, from his oc- 
cupation as a pedagogue. Dominie Sampson. He 
was of low birth, but having evinced, even from 
his cradle, an uncommon seriousness of disposition, 
the poor parents were encouraged to hope that their 
bairn, as they expressed it, “ might wag his pow 
in a pulpit yet.” With an ambitious view to such 
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a consummation, they pinched and pared, rose early 
and lay down late, eat dry bread and drank cold 
water, to secure to Abel the means of learning. 
Meantime, his tall ungainly figure, his taciturn 
and grave manners, and some grotesque habits of 
swinging his limbs, and screwing his visage, while 
reciting his task, made poor Sampson the ridicule 
of all his school-companions. The same qualities 
secured him at college a plentiful share of the same 
sort of notice. Half the youthful mob “ of the 
yards” used to assemble regularly to see Dominie 
Sampson (for he had already attained that honour- 
able title,) descend the stairs from the Greek class, 
with his lioxicon under his arm, his long mis- 
shapen legs sprawling abroad, and keeping awkward 
time to the play of his immense shoulder-blades, 
as they raised and depressed the loose and thread- 
bare black coat which was his constant and only 
wear, ^^'^hcn he spoke, the efforts of the professor 
were totally inadequate to restrain the inextinguish- 
able laughter of the students, and sometimes even 
to repress his own. I’he long sallow visage, the 
goggle eyes, the huge under-jaw, which appeared 
not to open and .shut by an act of volition, but to 
be dro])ped and hoistcHl up again by some compli- 
cated machinery within the inner man, — the harsh 
and dissonant voice, and the screech-owl notes to 
which it was exalted when he was exhorted to pro- 
nounce more distinctly, — all added fresh subject for 
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mirth to the torn cloak and shattered shoe, which 
have afforded legitimate subjects of raillery against 
the poor scholar, from Juvenal’s time downward. 
It was never known that Sampson either exhibited 
irritability at this ill usage, or made the least at- 
tempt to retort upon his tormentors. He slunk 
from college by the most secret paths he could dis- 
cover, and plunged himself into his miserable lodg- 
ing, where, for eighteen-pence a week, he was al- 
lowed the benefit of a straw mattress, and, if his 
landlady was in good humour, permission to study 
his task by her fire. Under all these disadvan- 
tages, he obtained a ( mpc*tent knowledge of Greek 
and Lati i, and some acquai ^ance with the sciences. 

In progress of tiiiie, Abel Sampson, probationer 
of divinity, was admitted to the privileges of a 
preacher. But, alas ! partly from his own bash- 
fulness, partly owing to a strong disposition to ri- 
sibility which pervaded tht* congregation upon his 
first attempt, lie became totally incapable of pro- 
ceeding in bis intended discourse, gasped, grinned, 
hideously rolled his eyes till the congregation 
thought them flying out of his head, shut the Bible, 
stumbled down the pidpit-stairs, trampling upon 
the old women who generally take their station 
there, and was ever after designated as a ‘‘ stickit 
minister.” And thus he wandered back to his 
own country, with blighted hopes and prospects, 
to share the poverty of his parents. As he had 
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neither friend nor confidant, hardly even an ac- 
quaintance, no one had the means of observing 
closely how Dominie Sampson bore a disappoint- 
ment which supplied the whole town where it hap- 
pened with a week’s sport. It would be endless 
even to mention the numerous jokes to which it 
gave birth, from a ballad, called “ Sampson’s Rid- 
dle,” written upon the subject by a smart yoxmg 
student of humanity, to the sly hope of the Prin- 
cipal, that the fugitive had not taken the college 
gates along with him in his retreat. 

To all appearance, the equanimity of Sampson 
was unshaken. He sought to assist his parents by 
teaching a school, and soon had plenty of scholars, 
but very few fees. In fact, he taught the sons of 
farmers for what they chose to give him, and the 
poor for nothing ; and, to the shkme of the former 
l)c it spoken, the pedagogue’s gains never equalled 
those of a skilful ploughman. He wrote, however, 
a good hand, and added something to his pittance 
by copying accounts and writing letters for HUan- 
gowan. By degrees, the Laird, who was mudi 
estranged from general society, became partial to 
that of Dominic Sampson. Conversation, it is 
true, was out of the question, but the Dominie was 
a good listener, and stirred the fire with some ad- 
dress. He attempted also to snuff the candles, 
but was unsuccessful, and relinquished that ambi- 
tious post of courtesy after having twice reduced 
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the parlour to total darkness. So his civilities, 
thereafter, were confined to taking off his glass of 
ale in exactly the same time and measure with the 
Laird, and in uttering certain indistinct murmurs 
of acquiescence at the conclusion of the long and 
winding stories of Ellangowan. 

Upon one o f these occasions, he presented for the 
first time to Mannering his tall, gaunt, awkward, 
bony figure, attired in a threadbare suit of black, 
with a coloured handkerchief, not over clean, about 
his sinewy, scraggy neck, and his nether person ar- 
rayed in gi cv breeches, dark-blue stockings, clouted 
shoes, and small coppi " buckles. 

Such if a brief outline of - be lives and fortunes 
of those two persons, in whose society Mannering 
now foimd himself comfortably seated. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Do not tlie hisi’ries of all ages 
Jl elate miraculous presages. 

Of strange turns it! the world’s affairs. 
Foreseen by astrologers, sooth -sayers, 
C'haldeans, learned Gencthliacs, 

And some that have writ almanacks > 

Htidibras. 


The circum.stanccs of the landlady were plead- 
ed to Manncring, first, as an apology for her not 
appearing to welcome her guest, and for those de- 
ficiencies in his entertainment which her attention 
might have supplied, and then as an excuse for 
pressing an extra bottle of good wine. 

“ I cannot wcel sleep,” said the Laird, with the 
anxious feelings of a father in such a predicament, 
“ till I hear she’s gotten ower with it — and if you, 
sir, are not very sleepry, and would do me and the 
Dominie the honour to«sit up wi’ us, I am sure we 
will not detain you very late. Imckie Howatson 
is very expeditious there was ance a lass that 
was in that way — she did not live far from herc- 
.ibouts — ye needna shake your head and groan. 
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Dominie — I am sure the kirk dues were a’ weel 
paid, and what can a man do mair ? — it was laid 
till her ere she had a sark ower her head ; and the 
man that she since wadded does not think her a 
pin the waur for the misfortune. — They live, ISIr 
Mannering, by the shore-side, at .ckiman, and a 
mair decent orderly couple, with six as line bairns 
as ye would wihh to sec plash in a salt-water dub ; 
and little curlic Godfrey — tliat’s the eldest, the 
come o’ will, as I ”.iay say — ^lic’s on board an excise 
yacht — I line a cousin at the board of excise — that’s 
Commissi ( "Ku- Bertram ; he got his commissioner- 
ship in the gT»;a.t con 1 1 .t ''or the county, tliat ye must 
have heard of, for it was ap^ alcd to the House of 
Commons — now I should have voted there for the 
Ijaird of Balruddery ; but ye see my father was a 
Jacobite, and out with Kenmore, so he never took 
the oaths : and I ken not weel how it was, but all 
that I Could do and say they kcepit me off the roll, 
though my agent, that had a vote upon my estate, 
ranked as a g(.od vote for auld Sir Thomas Kittle- 
court. But, to return to what I was saying, Luckie 

Howatson is very expeditious, for this lass” 

Here the desultory and long narative of the 
Laird of Ellangowan was interrupted by the \ oice 
of some one ascending the stairs from the kitchen 
story, and singing at full pitch of voice. The high 
notes were too shrill for a man, the low seemed too 
voi,. II. T 
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deep for a woman. The words, as far as Manner- 
ing could distinguish them, seemed to run thus : 

“ Canny moment, lucky fit ; 

Is the lady lighter yet ? 

Be it lad, or be it lass. 

Sign wi’ cross, and sain wi’ mass.” 

“ It’s Meg Merrilies, the gypscy, as sure as I 
am a sinner,” said Mr Bertram. The Dominie 
groaned deeply, uncrossed his legs, drew in the 
huge splay foot which his former posture had ex- 
tended, placed it perpendicularly, and stretched 
the other limb over it instead, puffing out between 
whiles huge volumes of tobacco smoke. “ What 
needs ye groan. Dominie ? I am sure Meg’s sangs 
do nae ill.” 

“ Nor good neither,” answered Dominie Samp- 
son, in a voice whose untuneable harshness corre- 
sponded with the awkwardness of his figure. They 
were the first words which Mannering had heard 
him speak ; and as he had been watching with 
some curiosity, when this eating, drinking, moving, 
and smoking automaton would perform the part of 
speaking, he was a good deal diverted with the 
harsh timber tones which issued from him. But 
at this moment the door opened, and Meg Merri- 
lies entered. 

Her appearance made Mannering start. She 
was full six feet high, wore a man’s great-coat over 
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the rest of her dress, had in her hand a goodly sloe- 
thom cudgel, and in all points of equipment, except 
her petticoats, seemed rather masculine than femi- 
nine. Her dark elf-locks shot out like the snakes 
of the gorgon, between an old-fashioned bonnet 
called a bongrace, heightening the sing;ilar effect 
of her strong and weather-beaten features, which 
they partly shadowed, while her eye had a wild roll 
that indicated something like real or affected insa- 
nity. 

“ i\ ^^cel, i ’llangowan,” she said, “ wad it no hae 
been a bonnie thing, in the leddy had been brought- 
to-bed, and me at the fair Drumshourloch, no 
kenning, nor dreaming a word about it ? Wha was 
to hae keepit awa the worriecows, I trow ? Aye, 
and the elves and gyre-carlings frae the bonny bairn, 
grace be wi’ it ? Aye, or said Saint Colme’s charm 
for its sake, the dear ?” And without waiting an 
answer she began to sing — 

“ Trefoil, vervain, John’s-wort, dill. 

Hinders witches of their will ; 

Weel is them, that weel may 
Fast upon St Andrew's day. 

Saint Bride and her brat. 

Saint Cohne and her cat. 

Saint Michael and his spear. 

Keep the house frae reif and wear.” 

This charm she sung to a wild t ue, in a high and 
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shrill voice, and, cutting three capers with such 
strength and agility as almost to touch the roof of 
the room, concluded, “ And now, Laird, will ye no 
order me a tass o’ brandy ?” 

“ That you shall have, Meg — Sit down yont 
there at the door, and tell us what news ye have 
heard at the fair o’ Drumshourloch.” 

“ Troth, Laird, and there was muckle want o’ 
you, and the like o’ you ; for there was a whin 
bonnie lasses there, forbye mysell, and deil ane to 
gic them hansels.” 

“ W eel, Meg, and how mony gypsies were sent 
to the tolbooth ?” 

“Troth, but three, I^aird, for there were nac 
mair in the fair, bye mysell, as I said before, and I 
e’en gae them leg-bail, for there’s nac case in deal- 
ing wi’ quarrelsome folk. — And there’s Dunbog 
has warned the Red Rotten and John Young aff‘ 
his grounds — ^Idack be his cast ! he’s nae gentle- 
man, nor drap’s bluid o’ gentleman, wad grudge 
twa gangrel puir bodies the shelter o’ a waste 
house, and the thristles by the road-side for a bit 
cuddy, and the bits o’ rotten birk to boil their drap 
parridge wi’. Weel, there’s ane abune a’ — but 
we’ll sec if the red cock craw not in his bonnie 
barn-yard ac morning before day-dawing.” 

“ Hush ! Meg, hush ! hush ! that’s not safe talk.” 

“ What does she mean ?” said Mannering to 
Sampson in an under tone. 
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“ Fire-raising,” answered the laconic Dominie. 

“ Who, or what is she, in the name of won- 
der ?” 

“ Harlot, thief, witch, and gj’psey,” answered 
Sampson again. 

“ O troth, Laird,” continued Meg, during this 
bye-talk, “ it's but to the like o’ you ane can open 
their heart : ye see, they say Dunbog is iiae mair 
a gentleman than the blunker tliat’s biggit the 
bonnie house down in the howm. But the like o’ 
you, I..aiid, that’s a real gentleman for sae niony 
liundred ycais. and i . ver l.unds puir folk aff your 
ground as if they '.vere mad f’-kes, nane o’ our fowk 
wad stir your gear if ye liad as mony capons as 
there’s leaves on the trysting tree. — And now some 
o’ ye maun lay down your watch, and tell me the 
very minute o’ the liour the wean’s bom, and I’ll 
spae its fortune.” 

“ Aye, but, Meg, we shall not want your assist- 
ance, for here's a student from Oxford that kens 
much better than you how to spae his fortune! — 
he does it by the stars.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Mannering, entering into 
the simple humour of his landlord, “ I will calcu- 
late his nativity according to the mle of the Trip- 
licities, as recommended by Pythagoras, Hippocra- 
tes, Dioclcs, and Avicenna. Or I will begin ah 
hora questions, as Haly, Messahala, Ganwehis, 
and Guido Bonatns, have recem oended.” 
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One of Sampson’s great recommendations to the 
favour of Mr Bertram was, that he never detected 
the most gross attempt at imposition, so that the 
Ijaird, whose humble efforts at jocularity were 
chief!) confined to what were then called bites md. 
hams, since denominated hoaxes and quizes, had 
the fairest possible subject of wit in the unsuspect- 
ing Dominic. It is true, he never laughed, or 
joined in the laugh which his own simplicity af- 
forded — nay, it is said, he never laughed but once 
in his life; and upon that memorable occasion 
his landlady miscarried, partly through surprise at 
the event itself, and partly from terror at the hi- 
deous grimaces which attended this unusual cachin- 
nation. The only effect which the discovei7 of 
such impositions produced upon this saturnine 
personage was, to extort an ejaculation of “ Prodi- 
gious !” or “ V ery facetious !” pronounced syllabi- 
cally, but without moving a muscle of his own 
countenance. 

Upon the present occasion, he turned a gaunt 
and ghastly stare upon the youthful astrologer, and 
seemed to doubt if he had rightly understood his 
answer to his patron. 

“ I am afraid, sir,” said Mannering, turning to- 
wards him, “ you may be one of those unhappy 
persons, whose dim eyes being unable to penetrate 
the starry spheres, and to discern therein the de- 
crees of heaven at a distance, have their hearts 
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larred against conviction by prejudice and mis- 
prision.” 

“ Truly,” said Sampson, " I opine with Sir Isaac 
Newton, Knight, and umwhile master of his ma- 
jesty’s mint, that the (pretended) science of astro- 
logy is altogether vain, frivolous, and unsatisfacto- 
ry.” And here he reposed his oracular jaws. 

“ Really,” resumed the traveller, “ I am sorry 
to sec a gentleman of your learning and gravity 
labouring under suJ) .strange blindness and delu- 
sion. "Will you place the brief, the modern, and, 
as I may .say, the • .’aiaeidar name of Isaac New- 
ton in opposition to the grave and .sonorous autho- 
rities of Dariot, Bonatus, Ttolemy, Haly, Eztler, 
Dietcrick, Naibob, Harfurt, Zacl, Taustettor, A- 
grippa, Duretus, Maginus, Origen, and Argol? 
Dp not Cliristians and Heathens, and Jews and 
(Jentiles, and poets and philosophers, unite in al- 
lowing the starry influences ?” 

“ Communis error — it is a general mistake,” 
answered the inflexible Dominie Sampson. 

“ Not so,” replied the young Englishman ; “ it 
is a general and well-grounded belief.” 

“ It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and co- 
zeners,” said Sampson. 

Abusus non toJlit usum. The abuse of any 
thing doth not abrogate the lawful use thereof.” 

During this discussion, Ellangowan was some- 
what like a woodcock caught ii his o^vn springe. 
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He turned his face alternately from the one spokes- 
man to the other, and began, from the gravity with 
which Mannering plied his adversary, and the 
learning which he displayed in the controversy, to 
give him credit for being half serious. As for Meg, 
she fi> od lier bewildered eyes upon the astrologer, 
ovcrpowerc'd by a jargon more iriysterious than her 
own. 

]\Iannering pressed his advantage, and ran over 
all the liard terms of art which a tenacious memory 
siipj)lied, and which, from circumstances hereafter 
to be noticed, liad been familiar to him in early 
youtli. 

Signs and ])lanets, in aspects scxtilc, quartile, 
trine, conjoined or opposite ; houses of heaven, with 
their cns])s, hours, and minutes ; Almutcn, Al- 
inochodiii, ^\nahibazon, Catahibazon ; a thousand 
terms of ecpial sound and significance, poured thick 
and threefold upon the unshrinking Dominie, 
whose stubborn incredulity bore him out against 
the pelting of tliis ])itiless storm. 

At length, the joyful annunciation that the lady 
had presented lier husband with a fine boy, and w^as 
(of course) as well as could be expected, broke off 
this intercourse. I\Ir Bertram hastened to the la- 
dy’s apartment, ]\Ieg Merrilies descended to the 
kitchen to secure her share of the “ groaning malt,” 
and Mannering, after looking at his watch, and 
noting, with great minuteness, the hour and mi- 
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iiute of the birth, requested, with becoming gra- 
vity, that the Dominie would conduct him to some 
place where he might have a view of the heavenly 
bodies. 

The schoolmaster, without further answer, rose 
and threw o]^en a door half sashed with glass, which 
led to an old-fashioned terrace-walk, behind the 
modern house, communicating with the platform 
on which the ruins of the ancient castle wxre situ- 
ated. The wind l.ad arisen, and swept before it 
the deeds \'hich had formerly obscured the sky. 
The moon was and .t full, and all the lesser 
satellites of heaven ^lione forth in cloudless efful- 
gence. The scene whicii tlieir light presented to 
Mannering, was in the highest degree unexpected 
and striking. 

^ We have observed, that in the latter part of his 
journey our traveller approached the sea-shore, with- 
out being aware how nearly. He now perceived 
that the ruins of Kllaugowan castle were situated 
upon a promontory, or projection of rock, which 
formed one side of a small and jdacid bay on the 
sea-shore. Th(' modern mansion was situated lower, 
thougli closely adjoining, and the ground behind it 
descended to the sea by a small swelling green bank, 
divided into levels by natural terraces, on which 
grew some old trees, and terminating upon the 
white sand. The other side e‘f the hay, opposite 
to the old castle, was a slopinv uid varied prom on- 
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tory, covered chiefly with copsewood, which on that 
favoured coast grows almost within water-mark. A 
fisherman’s cottage peeped from among the trees. 
Even at this dead hour of night there were lights 
movin g upon the shore, probably occasioned by the 
unloading a smuggling lugger from the Isle of 
Man, which was lying in the bay. On the light 
being observed from the sashed door of the house, 
a halloo from the vessel of “ Ware-hawk ! Douse 
the glim !” alarmed those who were on shore, and 
the lights instantly disappeared. 

It was one hour after midnight, and the prospect 
around was lovely. The grey old towers of the 
ruin, partly entire, partly broken, here bearing the 
rusty weatherstains of ages, and there partially 
mantled with ivy, stretched along the verge of the 
dark rock which rose on Mannering’s right hand. 
In his front was the quiet bay, whose little waves, 
crisping and sparkling to the moon-beams, rolled 
successively along its surface, and dashed with a 
soft and murmuring ripple against the silvery 
beach. To the left the woods advanced far into 
the ocean, waving in the moonlight along ground 
of an undulating and varied fonn, and presenting 
those varieties of light and shade, and that interest- 
ing combination of glade and thicket, upon which 
the eye delights to rest, charmed with what it sees, 
yet ciuious to pierce still deeper into the intricacies 
of the woodland scenery. Above rolled the planets. 
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each, by its own liquid orbit of light, distinguished 
from the inferior or more distant stars. So strange- 
ly can imagination deceive even those by whose 
volition it has been excited, that Mannering, while 
gazing upon these brilliant bodies, was half incli- 
ned to believe in the influence ascribed to them by 
superstition over human events. But Mannering was 
a youthful lover, and might perhaps be influenced 
by the feelings so exquisitely expressed by a mo- 
dern poet : 


** For fauio is Le ve' world, home, his birth-place : 
Delightedly dwell?* he rj mg fays and talismans. 

And sp! its, and delightedly 1 h’eves 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair humanities of old religion. 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountains. 

Or for: ‘St, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat'ry depths. All these have vanish'd ; 
They live no loiger in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend, and to the lover 
Y onder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down ; and even at this day 
’Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great. 

And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair.” 

Such musings soon gave w-n toothers. “Alas!” 
he thought, “ my good old tutor, who used to enter 
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80 deep into the controversy between Heydon and 
Chambers on the subject of astrology, he would 
have looked upon the scene with other eyes, and 
would have seriously endeavoured to discover from 
the respective positions of these luminaries their 
probable effects upon the destiny of the new-born 
infant, as if the courses or emanations of the stars 
superseded, or, at least, were co-ordinate with. Di- 
vine Providence. Well, rest be with him ! he in- 
stilled into me enough of knowledge for erecting 
a scheme of nativity, and therefore will I present- 
ly go about it.” So saying, and having noted the 
position of the principal planetary bodies, Guy 
Mannering returned to the house. The Laird met 
him in the parlour, and acquainting him, with 
great glee, that he was the father of a healthy boy, 
seemed rather disposed to press further conviviali- 
ty. He admitted, however, Mannering’s plea of 
weariness, and, conducting him to his sleeping 
apartment, left him to repose for the evening. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Come and see ! trust thine own eyes, 

A fearful sign stands in the house of life. 

An encTny ; :i ticnd lurks close behind 
The radiance ot tlij planet — O be warned ! 

Cole RIDGE, /row Schiller. 


The belief m astrology was almost universal in 
the mitUlle of the sevciitetiith century; it began 
to waver and become doubtful towards the close of 
that period, and in the beginning of the eighteenth 
the art fell into general disrepute, and even under 
general ridicule. Yet it still had its partizans even 
in the seats of learning. Grave and studious men 
were loth to relinquish the calculations which had 
early become the principal objects of their studies, 
and felt reluctant to descend from the predomina- 
ting height to which a supposed insight into futu- 
rity, by the power of consulting abstract influences 
and conjunctions, had exalted them over the rest 
of mankind. 

Among those v^ho cherished this imaginary pri- 
vilege with undoubting faith, was an old clergy- 
man, with whom Mannering was placed during his 
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youth. He wasted his eyes in observing the stars, 
and his brains in calcidations upon their various 
combinations. His pupil, in early youth, natural- 
ly caught some portion of his enthusiasm, and la- 
boured for a time to make himself master of the 
technical process of astrological research ; so that, 
bef( re he became convinced of its absurdity, Wil- 
liam Lilly himself woidd have allowed him “ a cu- 
rious fancy and piercing judgment upon resolving 
a question of nativity.” 

Upon the present occasion, he arose as early in 
the morning as the shortness of the day permitted, 
and proceeded to calculate the nativity of the young 
heir, of Ellangowan. He undertook the task se- 
cundum artem, as well to keep up appearances, as 
from a sort of curiosity to know whether he yet re- 
membered, and could practise, the imaginary science. 
He accordingly erected his scheme, or figure of hea- 
ven, divided into its twelve houses, placed the pla- 
nets therein according to the Ephemeris, and recti- 
fied their position to the hour and moment of the 
nativity. Without troubling our readers with the 
general prognostications which judicial astrology 
would have inferred from these circumstances, in 
this diagram there was one significator, which press- 
ed remarkably upon our astrologer’s attention. 
Mars having dignity in the cusp of the twelfth 
house, threatened captivity, or sudden and violent 
death, to the native ; and Mannering, having re- 
9 
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course to those further rules by which diviners pre- 
tend to ascertain the vehemency of this evil direc- 
tion, observed from the result, that three periods 
would be particularly hazardous — ^his fifth — ^his 
tenth — his twenty-first year. 

It was somewhat remarkable, that Mannering 
had once before tried a similar piece of foolery, at 
the instance of Sophia Wellwood, the young lady 
to whom he was attached, and that a similar con- 
junction of planetary influence threatened her with 
death, or imprisonment, in her thirty-ninth year. 
She was at this time eighteen ; so that, according 
to the result of the scheme in both cases, the same 
year tlirealened iie. w'.th the same misfortune that 
was presaged to tlie nati or infant, whom that 
night had introduced into the world. Struck with 
this coincidence, hlannering repeated his calcula- 
tions ; and the result approximated the events pre- 
dicted, until, at length, the same month, and day 
of the month, seemed assigned as the period of 
peril to both. 

It will be readily believed, that, in mentioning 
this circumstance, we lay no weight whatever upon 
the pretended infonnation thus conveyed. But it 
often happens, such is our natural love for the mar- 
vellous, that we willingly contribute our own efibrts 
to beguile our better judgments. Whether the 
coincidence which I have mentioned was really one 
of those singular chances, which sometimes happen 
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against all ordinary calculations ; or whether Man- 
nering, bewildered amid the arithmetical labyrinth 
and technical jargon of astrology, had insensibly 
twice followed the same clue to guide him out of 
the maze ; or whether his imagination, seduced by 
some point of apparent resemblance, lent its aid to 
mahe the similitude between the two operations 
more exactly accurate than it might otherwise have 
been, it is impossible to guess ; but the impression 
upon his mind, that the results exactly correspond- 
ed, was vividly and indelibly strong. 

He could not help feeling surprise at a coinci- 
dence so singular and unexpected. “ Does the 
devil mingle in the dance, to avenge himself for 
our trifling with an art said to be of magical origin ? 
Or is it possible, as IJacon and Sir Thomas Browne 
admit, that there is some truth in a sober and regu- 
lated astrology, and that the influence of the stars 
is not to be denied, though the due application of 
it, by the knaves who pretend to practise the art, 
is greatly to be suspected?” — A moment’s consi- 
deration of the subject induced him to dismiss this 
opinion as fantastical, and only sanctioned by those 
learned men, either because they durst not at once 
shock the universal prejudices of their age, or be- 
cause they themselves were not altogether freed 
from the contagious influence of a prevailing super- 
stition. Yet the result of his calculations in these 
two instances left so unpleasing an impression 
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upon his mind, that, like Prospero, he mentally- 
relinquished his art, and resolved, neither in jest 
nor earnest, again to practise judicial astrology. 

He hesitated a good deal what he should say to 
the Laird of Ellangowan, concerning the horoscope 
of his first-boarn ; and, at length resolved plainly to 
tell him the judgnicnt which he had formed, at the 
same time acquainting him with the futility of the 
rules of art on which he had proceeded. With this 
resolution he walked out upon the terrace. 

If the view of the scene around Ellangowan had 
been plcising by moonlight, it lost none of its b«3au> 
ty by the itght of the mci-ning sim. The land, 
even in the mondi of Noveinber, smiled under its 
influence. A steep, hut regular ascent, led from 
the terrace to the neighbouring eminence, and con- 
ducted Mannering to the front of the old castle. 
It consisted of two massive round towers, project- 
ing, deeply and darkly, before a curtain, or flat 
wall, which united them, and thus protecting the 
main entrance that opened through a lofty arch in- 
to the inner court of the castle. The arms of the 
family, carved in freestone, frowned over the gate- 
way, and the portal shewed the spaces arranged by 
the architect for lowering the portcullis, and raising 
the draw-bridge. A rude farm-gate, made of yOung 
fir-trees nailed together, now formed the only safe- 
gujird of this once formidable entrance. The espla- 

VOL. ri. u 
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nade in front of the castle commanded a noble 
prospect. 

The dreary scene of desolation though which 
Mannering’s road had lain on the preceding even- 
ing was excluded from the view by some rising 
grounds, and the landscape shewed a pleasing al- 
ternation of hill and dale, intersected by a river, 
which was in some places visible, and hidden in 
others, where it rolled betwixt deep and wooded 
banks. The spire of a chiurch, and the appearance 
of some houses, indicated the situation of a village 
at the place where the stream had its junction with 
the ocean. The vales seemed well cultivated, the 
little enclosures into which they were divided skirt- 
ing the bottom of thp hills, and sometimes carrying 
their lines of straggling hedge-rows a little way up 
the ascent. Above these w'ere green pastures, te- 
nanted chiefly by herds of black cattle, then tbe 
staple commodity of the country, whose distant low 
gave no unpleasing animation to the landscape. 
The remoter hills were of a sterner character ; and, 
at still greater distance, swelled into mountains of 
dark heath, bordering the horizon with a screen 
which gave a defined and limited boundary to the 
cultivated country, and added, at the same time, the 
pleasing idea, that it was sequestered and solitary. 
The sea-coast, which Mannering now saw in its 
extent, corresponded in variety and beauty with 
the inland view. In some places it rose into tall 
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irocks, frequently crowned with the ruins of old 
buildings, towers, or beacons, which, according to 
tradition, were placed within sight of each other, 
that, in times of invasion or civil war, they might 
communicate by signal for mutual defence and pro- 
tection. Ellangowan castle was frr far. the most 
extensive and important of these ruins, and assert- 
ed, from size and situation, the superiority which 
its founders were said once to have possessed among 
the chiefs and. nobles of the district. ’ In other 
places, the shore was of a more gentle description, 
indenttd with small bays, where the land sloped 
.smoothly uown, or s’ut ivto the sea promontories 
covered with wood. 

A scene so different from what last night’s jour- 
ney had presaged, produced a proportional effect 
upon Mannering. Beneath his eye lay the modern 
house ; an awkward mansion, indeed, in point of 
architecture, but well .situated, and with a warm 
pleasant exposure. “ How happily,” thought our 
hero, “ would life glide on in such a retirement ! 
On the one hand, the striking remnants of an- 
cient grandeur, with the secret consciousness of 
family pride which they inspire; on the other, 
enough of modem elegance and comfort to satisfy 
every moderate wish. Here then, and with thee, 
Sophia !” — 

We shall not pursue a lover’s day-dream any 
farther. Mannering stood a mii ute with his arms 
folded, and then turned to the ' lined castle. 
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tJpon entering the gateway, he found that the 
rude magnificence of the inner court amply corre- 
sponded with the grandeur of the exterior. On the 
one side ran a range of windows lofty and large, 
divided by carved mullions of stone, which had 
once lighted the great hall of the castle ; on the 
other, were various buildings of different heights 
and dates, yet so united as to present to the eye a 
certain genera] effect of uniformity of front. The 
doors and windows were ornamented with projec- 
tions exhibiting rude specimens of sculpture and 
tracery, partly entire and partly broken down, part- 
ly covered by ivy and trailing plants, which grew 
luxuriantly among the ruins. That end of* the 
court which faced the entrance had also been for- 
merly closed by a range of buildings ; but owing, 
it was said, to its having been battered by the ships 
of the Parliament under Deane, during the long 
civil war, this part of the castle was much more 
ruinous than the rest, and exhibited a great chasm, 
through which Manncring could observe the sea, 
and the little vessel (an armed lugger) which re- 
tained her station in the centre of the bay. While 
Mannering was gazing round the ruins, he heard 
from the interior of an apartment on the left hand 
the voice of the gypsey he had seen on the preced- 
ing evening. He soon found an aperture, through 
which he could observe her witliout being himself 
visible ; and could not help feeling, that her figure. 
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her employment, and her situation, conveyed the 
exact impression of an ancient sybil. 

She sat upon a broken corner-stone in the angle 
of a paved apartment, part of which she had swept 
clean to afford a smooth space for the evolutions of 
her spindle. A strong sun-beam, through a lofty 
and narrow window, fell upon her wild dress and 
features, and afforded her light for her occupation ; 
the rest of the apartment was very gloomy. Equipt 
in a habit which minglal the national dress of the 
Scottish common people with something of an east- 
ern costume, she spun a thread, drawn from wool 
of tlirct ditferent colours, black, white, and grey, 
by assistance of tl^osc ancient implements of house- 
wifery, now almost banished from the land, the dis- 
taff and spindle. As she spun, she sung what 
seemed to be a chann. Mannering, after in vain 
attempting to make himself master of the exact 
words of her song, afterwards attempted the fol- 
lowing paraphrase of what, from a few intelligible 
phrases, he concluded to be its purport : 

Twist ye, twine ye ! even so. 

Mingle shades of joy and woe, 

Hojie, and fear, and peace, and strife. 

In the thread of human life. 

While the mystic twist is spinning. 

And the infant’s life beginning. 

Dimly seen through twilight bending, 

Lo, wliat varied shapes attending ! 
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Passions 'wild, and Follies vain, 

Pleasures soon exchanged for pain ; 

Doubt, and Jealousy, and Fear, 

In the magic dance appear. 

No'W' they wax, and now tliey dwindle. 

Whirling with the whirling spindle. 

. Twist ye, twine ye i even so. 

Mingle human bliss and woe. 

Ere our translator, or rather our free imitator, 
had arranged these stanzas in his head, and while 
he was yet hammering out a rhyme for spindle^ the 
task of the sybil was accomplished, or her wool was 
expended. She took the spindle, now charged with 
her labours, and, undoing the thread gradually, mea- 
sured it, by casting it over her elbow, and bringing 
each loop round between her fore-finger and thumb. 
AVhen she had measured it out, she muttered to 
herself — “ A hank, but not a haill ane — the full 
years o’ three score and ten, but thrice broken, and 
thrice to oop^ (i. c. to unite) ; he’ll be a lucky lad 
an he win through wi’t.” 

Our liero was about to sj)eak to the prophetess, 
when a voice, hoarse as the waves with which it 
mingled, halloo’d twice, and with increasing impa- 
tience — INIeg, Meg Merrilies ! — Gypsey — ^hag — 
tousand deyvils !” 

‘‘ I am coming, I am coming. Captain,” answer- 
ed Meg ; and in a moment or two the impatient 
Commander whom she addressed made his appear- 
ance from the broken part of the ruins. 
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He was apparently a sea-faring man, rather un- 
der the middle size, and with a countenance bronzed 
by a thousand conflicts with the north-east wind. 
His frame was prodigiously muscular, strong, and 
thick-set ; so that it seemed as if a man of much 
greater height would have been an inadequate match 
in any close personal conflict. He was hard-fa- 
voured, and, which was worse, his face bore nothing 
of the insouciance, the careless frolicksome jollity 
and vacant curiosity of a sailor on shore. These 
qualities, perhaps, as much as any others, contri- 
bute to the high popularity of our seamen, and the 
genera] go''d inclination which om society expresses 
towards them, Tlieii grllantry, courage, and hardi- 
hood, arc qualities which ex, He reverence, and per- 
liaps rather Inrmble pacific landsmen in their pre- 
sence ; and neither respect, nor a sense of humilia- 
tion, are feelings easily combined with a familiar 
fondness towards tliose who inspire them. But the 
boyish frolics, the exidting liigh spirits, the unre- 
flecting mirtli of a sailor, when enjoying himself on > 
shore, temper the more formidable points of his 
character. There was nothing like these in this 
man’s face ; on the contrary, a siurly and even sa- 
vage scowl appeared to darken features which would 
have bt'en harsh and unpleasant under any expres- 
sion or modification. “ Where are you. Mother 
Deyvilson ?” said he, with somewhat of a foreign 
accent, though speaking perfectly good English. 
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“ Donner and blitzen ! we have been staying this 
ludf hour — Come, bless the good ship and the 
voyage, and be cursed to ye for a hag of Satan !” 

At this moment he noticed Mannering, who, 
from the position which he had taken to watch 
Meg Merrilies’s incantations, had the appearance 
of some one who was concealing himself, being half 
hidden by the buttress behind which he stood. The 
Captain, for such he styled himself, made a sudden 
and startled pause, and thrust his right hand into 
his bosom between his jacket and waistcoat, as if 
to draw some weapon. “ What cheer, brother ? 
you seem on the outlook — eh ?” 

Ere Mannering, somewhat struck by the man’s 
gesture and insolent tone of voice, had made any 
answer, the gypsey emerged from her vault and 
joined the stranger. • He questioned her in an un- 
der tone, looking at Mannering — “ A shark along- 
side; eh?” 

She answered in the same tone of under-dialogue, 
Rising the cant language of her tribe — “ Cut ben 
whids, and stow them — a gentry cove of the ken.” 

The fellow’s cloudy visage cleared up. “ The 
top of the morning to you, sir ; I find you are a 
visitor of my friend Mr Bertram — I beg pardon, 
but I took you for another sort of a person.” 

Mannering replied, “ And you, sir, I presume, 
are the master of that vessel in the bay ?” 
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“ Aye, aye, sir ; lam Captain Dirk Hatteraick, 
of the Yungfrauw Hagenslaapen, well known on 
this coast; I am not ashamed of my name, nor 
of my vessel,— nor of my cargo neither for that 
matter.” 

“ I dare say you have no reason, sir.” 

“ Tousend donner — no ; I’m all in the way of 
fair trade — Just loaded yonder «t Douglas, in the 
Isle of Man — ^neat coniac — real hyson and souch- 
ong — Mechlin lace, if you want any — We bumped 
ashore a hundred kegs last night.” 

“ Reallv, sir, 1 am only a traveller, and have 
no sort of occasion for any thing of the kind at 
present.” 

“ Why, then, good mo nng to you, for business 
must be miuded — ludess ye’ll go aboard and take 
schnaps — ^you shall have a pouch-full of tea ashore 
— Dirk Hatteraick knows how to be civil.” 

There was a mixture of impudence, hardihood, 
and suspicious fear about this man, which was in- 
expressibly disgusting. His manners were thole 
of a ruffian, conscious of the suspicion attending 
his character, yet aiming to bear it down by the 
affectation of a careless and hardy familiarity. 
Manncring briefly rejected his proffered civilities ; 
and, after a surly good morning, he retired with 
the gv^scy to that part of the ruins from which he 
hiid first made his appearance. A very naiTow 
staircase here descended to the braeli, intended pro- 
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bably fia the convenience of the garrison during a 
si^e. By this stair, the couple, equally amiable 
in appearance, and respectable by profession, de- 
scended to the sea-side. The soi-disant captain 
embarked in a small boat with two men who ap- 
peared to wait for him, and the gypsey remained 
on the shore, reciting or singing, and gesticulating 
with great vehemepce. 
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CHAPTER V. 

You have fed upon my seignories, 

Dispark’d my parks, and felfd my tbrest woods. 
From mine own windows torn my household coat, 
llazed out my impress^ leavinj; me no sign. 

Save men's opinions and my living blood. 

To show the world I am a gentleman. 

Uichard II. 


the boat which carried the worthy Cap- 
tain on board his s sc d nad accomplished that task, 
the sails began to ascend, md the ship was got un- 
der way. She iired three guns as a salute to the 
house of Ellaiigowan, aud then shot away rapidly 
before the wind, which blew off shore, under all 
the sail slic could crowd. 

“ ^Vyc, aye,” said the Laird, who had sought 
Manncring for some time, and now joined him, 
“ there they go — there go the free-traders — ^there 
goes Captain Dirk Hatteraick, and the Yungfrauw 
Hagenslaapen, half blanks, half Dutchman, half 
devil 1 run out the boltsprit, up main-sail, top and 
top-gallant sails, royals, and skyscrapers, and away 
— follow who can ! That fellow, Mr Manncring, is 
the terror of all the excise and custom-house crui- 
sers ; they can make nothing of him ; he drubs 
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them, or he distances them ; — and, speaking of ex- 
cise, I come to bring you to breakfast ; and you 
shall have some tea, that” 

Mannering, by this time, was aware that one 
thought linked strangely on to another in the con- 
catenation of worthy Mr Bertram’s ideas, 

Like orient pearls at random strung 

and, therefore, before the current of his associations 
had drifted farther from the point he had left, he 
brought him back by some enquiry about Dirk 
Hatteraick. 

“ O he’s a — a — ^gude sort of blackguard fellow 
cneugh — ^naebody cares to trouble him — smuggler, 
when his guns arc in ballast — ^privateer, or pirate 
faith, when he gets them mounted. He has done 
mair mischief to the revenue folk than ony rogue 
that ever came out of Ramsay.” 

“ But, my good sir, such being his character, 
I wonder he has any protection and encouragement 
on this coast.” 

“ Why, Mr Mannering, people must have brandy 
and tea, and there’s none in the country but what 
comes this way — and then there’s short accounts, 
and maybe a keg or twa, or a dozen pounds left at 
your stablc-door at Christmas, instead of a d — d 
lang account from Duncan Robb, the grocer at 
Kipplctringan, who has aye a sum to make xip. and 
cither wants ready money, or a short-dated bill. 
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Now, Hatteraick will' take wood, or he’ll take bar- 
ley, or he’ll take just what’s convenient at the time. 
I’ll tell you a gude story about that There was 
ance a laird — ^that’s Macfie of Gudgeonford, — ^he 
had a great number of kain hens — ^that’s hens that 
the tenant pays to the landlord — like a sort of rent 
in kind — they aye feed mine very ill; Luckie 
Finniston sent up three that were a shame to be 
seen only last week, and yet she has twelve bows 
sowing of victual ; indeed her goodman, Duncan 
Finniston — that^’s him that’s gone — (we must all 
die, Mr M annering ; that’s ower true) — and[ speak- 
ing o^ iLat, let live in the meanwhile, for here’s 
breakfast on the taoie, and the Dominie ready to 
say the grace.” 

The Dominie did aeconlingly pronounce a bene- 
diction, that exceeded in length any speech which 
Mannering had yet heard him utter. The tea, 
which of course belonged to the noble Captain 
Hatteraick’s trade, was pronounced excellent. Still 
Mannering hinted, though with due delicacy, at 
the risk of encouraging such desperate characters : 
“ 'W' ere it but in justice to the revenue, I should 
have suppostxi” 

“ Ah, the revenue lads” — for Mr Bertram never 
einbraced a general or abstract idea, and his notion 
of the revenue was personified in the commissioners, 
sim eyors. comptrollers, and riding officers, whom 
he happened to know — the revenue-lads can 
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look ffeai^fBeu^h out for themselves — ^no aue needs 
to h4t* theta — and they have a’ the soldiers to as- 
sist them besides — and as to justice — ^you’ll be 
sulpTised to hear it, Mr Mannering, — ^but I am 
not a justice, of peace ?” 

Mannering assumed the expected look of sur- 
pnsc, but thought within himself that the worship- 
fill bench suffered no great deprivation from want- 
ing the assistance of his good-humoured landlord. 
Mr Bertram had now hit upon one of the few sub- 
jects on which he felt sore, and went on with some 
energy. 

“ No, sir, — the name of Godfrey Bertram of 
Ellangowan is not in the last commission, though 
there’s scarce a carle in the country that has a 
plough-gate of land, but what he must ride to 
quarter sessions, and write J. P. after hi* name. 
I ken fu’ wcel wha I am obliged to — Sir Thotaas 
Kittlccourt as gude as tell’d me he would sit in 
my skirts, if he had not my interest at the last 
election ; and because I chose to go with my own 
blood and third cousin, the Laird of Balruddery, 
they keepit me off the roll of freeholders ; and noiv 
there comes a new nomination of justices, and I 
am left out ! And whereas they pretend it was be- 
cause I let IDavid Mac-Guffog, the constable, draw 
the warrants, and manage the business his ain 
gate, as if 1 had been a nose o’ wax, it’s a main 
untruth ; for I granted but seven warrants in my 
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life, and the Dominie wrote every one of them — 
and if it had not been that unlucky humness of 
Sandy Mac-Gruthar’s, that the oonstaibfes should 
have keepit twa or three days up ycmder at the 
auld castle, just till they could get conveniency to 
send him to the county jail — and that cost me 
aneugh o’ siller — ^But I ken what Sir Thomas 
wants very weel — ^it was just sic and siclike about 
thC' seat in the kirk o’ Kilmagirdle — was I not en- 
titled to have the front gallery facii^ the minister, 
rather than Mac Crosskie of Creochstone, the son 
of Doaeon Mac-Crosskie the Dumfries weaver?” 

Manuoring e,' pressed his acquiescence in the 
justice of these vanoxis complaints. 

“ And then, Jlr Manncring, there was the story 
about the road, and the fauld dike — I ken Sir 
Thomas was behind there, and I said plainly to 
the clerk to the trustees that I saw the cloven 
foot, let them take that as they like. — ^Would any 
gentleman, or set of gentlemen, go and drive a 
road right tltrough the comer of a fauld-dike, and 
take away, as my agent observed to them, like twa 
roods of gude moorland pasture ? — And there was 
the story about diusing the collector of the 
cess” 

“ Certainly, sir, it is hard you should meet with 
any neglect in a country, where, to judge from the 
extent of their residence, your ancestors must have 
made a very- important figure ” 
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“^ery true, Mr Mannering — I am a plain man, 
and ppt dwell on these things; and I must 
needs say; | luve little memory for them ; but I 
wicdi>ye could .have heard my father’s stories about 
thet tuild %ht8 of the Mac-Dingawaies— ^that’s the 
Bertrams tliat now is — ^wi’ the Irish, and wi’ the 
B^hlauders, that came here in their berlings 
from Hay and Cantire— ^nd how they went to the 
Holy Land — that is, to Jerusalem and Jericho, 
wi’ a’ their clan at their heels — they had better 
have gaen to Jamaica, like Sir Thomas Kittle- 
court’s unde — and how they brought hame reliques, 
like those that catholics have, and a flag that’s up 
yonder in the garret — ^if they had been casks of 
Muscavado, and puncheons of rum, it would have 
been better for the estate at this day — ^but there’s 
little comparison between the auld keep at Kittle- 
court and the castle o’ EUangowan — I doubt if the 
keep’s forty feet of front — But ye make no break- 
fast, Mr Mannering ; ye’re no eating your meat ; 
allow me to recommend some of the kipper — It 
was John Hay that catcht it, Satmday was three 
weeks, down at the stream below Hempseed 
ford,” &c. &c. &c. 

The Laird, whose indignation had for some 
time kept him pretty steady to one topic, now 
launched forth into his usual roving style of con- 
versation, which gave Mannering ample time to 
reflect upon the disadvantages attending the situa- 
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tion, which, an hour before, he had thought wor- 
thy of so much envy. Here was a country gentle- 
man, whose most estimable quality seemed his per- 
fect good nature, secretly ficetting himself , and 
murmuring against others, for causes which, com- 
pared with any real evil in life, must weigh like 
dust in .the balarxe. But such is the equal distn- 
butioii of Providence. To those who lie out of the 
road of great afflictions, are assigned petty vexa- 
tions, which answer all the purpose of disturbing 
their serenity ; aod every reader must have obser- 
ved, that neither natural apathy nor acquired phi- 
losophy ^ in render country gentlemen insensible 
to the grievance''* wiiich occur at elections, quarter 
sessions, and meetings of i, astecs. 

Curious to investigate the manners of the coun- 
try, M^ncring took tlie advantage of a pause in 
good Mr Bertram’s string of stories, to enquire 
what Captain Hattcraick so earnestly wanted with 
tlic gipsey woman. 

“ O, to bless his ship, I suppose.- — ^You must 
know, Mr JMannering, that these free-traders, 
whom tlie law calls smugglers, having no religion, 
make it all up in superstition, and they have as 
many spells, and charms, and nonsense” 

‘‘ \"anity and waur !” said the Dominie : it is 
a trafficking with the Evil One. Spells, periapts, 
and charms, are of his device— choice arrows out 
of Apollyon’s quiver.” 
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“ Haud your peace, Dominie — ^ye’re speaking 
for ever — (by the way it was the first words the 
poor man had uttered that morning, excepting that 
be said grace, and returned thanks) — Mr Man- 
uering cannot get in a word for ye ! — and so, Mr 
Mannering, talking of astronomy, and spells, and 
these matters, have ye been so kind as to consider 
what we were speaking about last night ?” 

“ I begin to think, Mr Bertram, with your wor- 
thy friend here, that I have been rather jesting 
with edge-tools ; and although neither you nor I, 
nor any sensible man, can put faith in the predic- 
tions of astrology, yet as it has sometimes happened 
that enquiries into futurity, undertaken in jest, 
have in theirresults produced serious andunpleasant 
effects both ujwn actions and characters, I really 
wish you w'ould dispense with my replying .to your 
question.” 

It was easy to see that this evasive answer only 
rendered the Laird’s cmiosity more uneontroulable. 
Mannering, however, was detennined in his own 
mind, not to expose the infant to the inconveni- 
ences which might have arisen from his being sup- 
posetl the object of evil prediction. He therefore 
delivered the paper into Mr Bertram’s hand, and 
retjuested him to keep it for five years with the 
seal unbroken, until the month of November was 
expired. After that date had intervened, he left 
him at liberty to examine the writing, trusting 
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that the first fatal period being then safely over- 
passed, no credit would be paid to its farther con- 
tents. This Mr Beitram was content to promise, 
and hlannering, to ensure his fidelity, hinted at 
misfortunes which would certainly take place if his 
injunctions were neglected. The rest of the day, 
which Manneriiig, by Mr Bertram’s invitation, 
spent at Ellangowau, past over without any thing 
remarkable ; and on the morning of that which 
followed, tlie traveller mounted his palfrey, hade h 
courteous adieu h his hospitable landlord, and to 
his clerical attendant, repeated his good vrishes for 
the piosperity •'[ ‘he fan ily, and then, turning his 
horse’s head lo.vards England, disappeared from 
the sight of the iumates ot Ellangowan. He must 
also disappear from that of our readers, for it is to 
another and later period of his life that the present 
narrative relates. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

—Next the Justice^ 

In fair round belly, with go6d capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws, and mode^ instances : 

And so he plays liis part.— 

When Mrs Bertram of Ellangowan was able 
to hear the news of what had passed during her 
confinement, her apartment rung with all manner 
of gossiping respecting the handsome young stu- 
dent from Oxford, who had told such a fortune by 
the stars to the yoimg Laird, “ blessings on his 
dainty free.” The form, accent, and manners, of 
the stranger, were expatiated upon. His horse, 
bridle, saddle, and stirrups, did not remain unno- 
ticed. All this matle a great impression Upon the 
mind of Mrs Bertram, for the good lady had no 
small store of superstition. 

Her first emplojoncnt, when she became capa- 
ble of a little work, was to make a small velvet bag 
for the scheme of nativity which she had obtained 
irom her husband. Her fingers itched to break 
the seal, but credulity proved stronger than curi- 
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()sity ; and she had the finnness to inclose it, in all 
its integrity, within two slips of parchment, which 
she sewed round it, to prevent its being chafed. 
The whole was then inclosed in the velvet bag 
aforesaid, and hung as a charm ronnd the neck of 
the infant, where his mother resolved it should re- 
main until the period for the legitimate satisfaction 
of her cmiosity should arrive. 

The father also resolved to do his part by the 
child, in securing liim a good education ; and with 
the view that it should commence with the first 
dawnings tf reason, Dominie Sampson was easily 
induced i ' renou ;oc his public profession of parish 
schoolmaster, make his constant residence at the 
Place, and, in consideration of a sum not quite 
equal to the wages of a footman even at that time, 
to undertake to communicate to the future Laird 
pf Ellangowan all the erudition which he had, and 
all the graces and accomplishments which — he had 
not indeed, but which he had never discovered that 
he wanted. In this arrangement, the Laird found 
also his private advantage ; securing the constant 
benefit of a patient auditor, to whom he told his 
stories when they were alone, and at whose cxpence 
he could break a sly jest when he had company. 

About four years after this time, a great comr 
motion took place in the county w^ere EUpgowau 
is situated. ’ 
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Those who watched the signs of the times, had 
long been of opinion that a change of ministry was 
about to take place; and, at length, after a due 
proportion of hopes, fears, and delays, rumours from 
good authority, and bad authority, and no autho- 
rity at all ; after some clubs had drank Up with this 
statesman, and others Down with him; after ri- 
ding, and running, and posting, and addressing, 
and counter-addressing, and proffers of lives and 
fortunes, the blow was at length struck, the admi- 
nistration of the day was dissolved, and parliament, 
as a natural consequence, was dissolved also. 

Sir Thomas Kittlecourt, like other members in 
the same situation, posted down to his county, and 
met but an indifferent reception. He was a par- 
tizan of the old administration ; and the friends of 
the new had already set about an active canvass in 
behalf of John Featherhead, Esq. who kept the 
best hounds and hunters in the shire. Among 
others who joined the standard of revolt was Gil- 
bert Glossin, writer in , agent for the Laird of 

EllangoM'an. This honest gentleman had either 
been refused some favour by the old member, or, 
what is equally likely, he had got all that he had 
the most distant pretension to ask, and could only 
look to the other side for fresh advancement,' Mr 
Glossin had a vote upon Ellangowan’s property, as 
has been before observed ; and he was now deter- 
mined that his patron shoidd have one also, there 
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being no doubt which s de Mr Bertram would em» 
brace in the contest. He easily persuaded Ellan- 
gowan, that it would be creditable to him to take 
the field at the head of as strong a party as possible ; 
and immediately went to work^Tuaking votes, as 
every Scotch lawyer knows how, by splitting and 
subdividing the superiorities upon this ancient and 
once powerful barouy. These were so extensive, 
that by dint of clipping and paring here, adding 
and eiking there, and creating over-lords upon all 
the estate which Bertram held of the crown, they 
advanced, at the day of contest, at the head of ten 
as good men of ^> '.rchment as ever took the oath of 
trust and possession. This strong reinforcement 
turned the dubious day of l)attle. The principal 
and his agent divided the honour ; the reward fell 
to the latter exclusively, Mr Gilbert Glossin was 
made clci'k of the peace, and Godfrey Bertram had 
his name inserted in a new commission of justices, 
issued immediately upon the sitting of the parlia- 
ment. 

This had been the summit of Mr Bertram’s am- 
bition ; not that lie liked either the trouble or the 
responsibility of the office, but he thought it was a 
dignity to which he was well entitled, and that it 
had been withheld from him by malice prepense. 
But there is an old and true Scotch proverb, “ Fools 
should not have chapping sticks that is, weapons 
of offence. Mr Bertram was no sooner possessed 
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of the judicial authority which he had so much 
longed for, than he began to exercise it with more 
severity than mercy, and totally belied all the opi- 
nions which had hitherto been formed of his inert 
goodnature. We have read somewhere of a jus- 
tice of peace, who, upon being nominated in the 
commission, wrote a letter to a bookseller for the 
statutes respecting his official duty, in the following 
orthography, — “ Please send the ax relating to a 
gustus pease.” No doubt, when this learned gen- 
tleman had possessed himself of the axe, he hewed 
the laws with it to some purpose. Mr Bertram 
was not quite so ignorant of Englirii grammar as 
his worshipful predewssor; but Augustus Pease 
himself could not have used more indiscriminately 
the weapon unwarily put into his hand. 

In good earnest, he considered the commission 
with which he had been entrusted as a personal 
mark of favour from his sovereign ; forgetting that 
he had formerly thought his being deprived of a 
privilege, or honour, common to those of his rank, 
was the result of mere party cahah He commanded 
his trusty aid-de-camp, Dominie Sampson, to read 
aloud the commission ; and at the first words, 
“ The king has been pleased to appoint” — “ Pleas- 
ed !” he exclaimed, in a transport of gratitude ; 
“ Honest gentleman ! I’m sure he cannot be better 
pleased than I am.” 

Accordingly, unwilling to confine his gratitude 
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to mere feelings, or verbal expressions, he gave full 
current to the new-born zeal of office, and endca> 
voured to express his sense of tlxe honour conferred 
upon him, by an unmitigated activity in the dis- 
charge of his duty. New brooms, it is said, sweep 
clean ; and I myself can bear witness, that, upon 
the arrival of a new housemaid, the ancient, here- 
ditary, and domestic spiders, who have spun their 
webs over the lower division of my book-shelves, 
(consisting chiefly of law and divinity,) during the 
peaceful reign of her predecessor, fly at full speed 
bcfci c the unexpected inroads of the new mercena- 
ry. Even so ti*. lisivl of Ellangowan ruthlessly 
commeuced his magisterial reform, at the expence 
of various established and superannuated pickers 
and stealers, who had been his neighbours for half 
a century. He wrought his miracles like a second 
Duke Humphrey ; and, by the influence of the 
beadle's rod, caused the lame to walk, the blind to 
see, and the palsied to labour. He detected poach- 
ers, black-hshors, orchard-breakers, and pigeon- 
shooters ; had the applause of the bench for his 
reward, and the public credit of an active magis- 
trate. 

All this good had its rateable proportion of evil. 
Even an admitted nuisance, of ancient standing, 
should not be abated without some caution. The 
/cal of our worthy friend now involved in great 
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distress sundry personages, whose idle and mendi- 
cant habits his own lachesse had contributed to 
foster, until these habits had become irreclaimable, 
or whose real incapacity of exertion rendered them 
fit objects, in their own phrase, for the charity of 
all well-disposed Christians. The “ long-remem- 
bered beggar,” who for twenty years had made his 
regular rounds within the neighbourhood, received 
rather as an humble fnend than as an object of 
charity, was sent to the neighbouring workhouse. 
The decrepit dame, who travelled round the parish 
upon a hand-barrow, circulating from house to 
house like a bad shilling, which every one is in 
haste to pass u])on his neighbour ; she, who used 
to call for her bearers as loud, or louder, than a 
traveller demands post-horses, even she shared the 
same disastrous fate. The “ daft Jock,” who, half 
knave, half idiot, had been the sport of each suc- 
ceeding race of village children for a good part of 
a century, was remitted to the county bridewell, 
where, secluded from free air and sunshine, the 
only advantages he was capable of enjoying, he 
pined and died in the course of six months. The 
old sailor, who had so long rejoiced the smoky raf- 
ters of every kitchen in tlie country, by singing 
Captain Ward, and Hold Admiral Benbow, was 
banished from the county for no better reason, than 
that he w'as supposed to speak with a strong Irish 
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accent. Even the annual rounds of the pedlar were 
abolished by the Justice, in his hasty zeal for the 
administration of rural police. 

These things did not pass without notice and 
censure. W e are not made of wood or stone, and 
the things which connect themselves with our 
hearts and habits cannot, like bark or lichen, be 
rent away without our missing them. The farm- 
er’s dame lacked her usual share of intelligence, 
perhaps also the scif-applause which she had felt 
while distributing the awmous (alms,) in shape of 
a gotiyen (handful) of oatmeal,- to the mendicant 
who brought the news. The cottage felt incon- 
venience from intermption of the paltry trade caiv 
ried on by the itinerant dialers. The children had 
not their sugar-plums and toys ; the young women 
wanted pins, ribbons, combs, and ballads ; and the 
old could no longer barter their eggs for salt, snuff, 
and tobacco. All these circumstances brought the 
busy Laird of Ellangowan into discredit, which 
was more general on account of his former popula- 
rity. Even his lineage was brought up in judg- 
ment against him. They thought “naething of 
what the like of Greenside, or Bumvillc, or View- 
forth, might do, that were strangers in the coun- 
try ; but Ellangowan ! that had been a name 
arnang them since the mirk Monanday and lang 
before— him to be grinding the poor at that rate ! 
—They ca’d his grandfather the Wicked Laird; 
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but, though he was whiles fractious aneuch, when 
he got into roving company, and had ta’en the drap 
drink, he would have scorned to gang on at this 
gate. Na, na, the muckle chumlay in the auld 
Place reeked like a killogie in his time, and there 
were as mony puir folk riving at the banes in the 
eourt, and alwut the door, as there were gentles in 
the ha’. And the leddy, on ilka Christmas night 
as it came round, gae twelve siller pennies to ilka 
puir body about, in honour of the twelve apostles 
like. They were fond to ca’ it papistrie ; but I 
think our great folk might take a lesson frae the 
papists whiles. They gie another sort o’ help to 
puir folk than just dinging down a saxpence in the 
broad on the Sabbath, and kilting, and scourging, 
and drumming them a’ the sax days p’ the week 
besides.” 

Such was the gossip over the good twopenny in 
every ale-house within three or four miles of Ellan- 
gowan, that being about the diameter of the orbit 
in which our friend Godfrey Bertram, Esq, J. P, 
must be considered as the principal luminary. Still 
greater scope was given to evil tongues by the re- 
moval of a colony of gypsies, with one of whom our 
reader is somewhat acquainted, and who had for a 
great many years enjoyed their chief settlement 
upon the estate of Ellangowan. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 


Come, of the ragged regiment. 

You of the blood ! my most upright lord, 

And these, what name or title e'er they bear, 

Jarkvian, or Patrko^ Crankc or Chipper-dudgeon, 

Fraie> or Abram-man^l speak of all— 

Beg^rs Buih. 


Although tlic character of those gypsey tribes^ 
which formerly inundated most of the nations of 
Europe, and which in some degree still subsist 
among them as a distinct people, is generally un- 
derstood, the reader will pardon my saying a few 
words respecting their situation in Scotland. 

It is well known that the gypsies were, at an 
early period, acknowledged as a separate and in- 
dependent race by one of the Scottish monarchs, 
and that they w ere less favourably distinguished 
by a subsequent law, which rendered the character 
of gypsey equal, in the judicial balance, to that of 
common and habitual thief, and prescribed his 
punishment accordingly. Notwithstanding the se- 
verity of this and other statutes, the fraternity pros- 
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pered amid the distresses of the country, and re- 
ceived large accessions from among those whom 
famine, oppression, or the sword of war, had de- 
prived of the ordinary means of subsistence. They 
lost in a great measure, by this intermixture, the 
nation;'] character of Egyptians, and became a min- 
gled race, having all the idleness and predatory 
habits of their eastern ancestors, with a ferocity 
which they probably boirowed from the men of 
the north who joined their society. They travelled 
in different bands, and had rules among them- 
selves, by which each tribe was confined to its own 
district. ‘The slightest invasion of the precincts 
which had been assigned to another tribe produced 
desperate skirmishes, in which there was often 
much blood shed. 

The patriotic Fletcher of Saltoun drew a pic- 
ture of these banditti about a century ago, which 
my readers will peruse with astonishment. 

“ There are at this day in Scotland (besides a 
great many poor families very meanly pro\udcd for 
by the church boxes, with others, who, by living 
upon bad food, fall into various diseases) two hun- 
dred thousand people begging from door to door. 
These arc not only no way advantageous, but a 
very grievous burden to so poor a country. And 
though the number of them be perhaps double to 
what it was fonnerly, by reason of this present 
great distress, yet in all times there have been 
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about one himdred thousand of those vagabonds, 
who have lived without any regard or subjection 
either to the laws of the land, or even those of God 
and nature ; **♦**. No magistrate could ever 
discover, or be informed, which way one in a hun- 
dred of these wretches died, or that ever they were 
baptized. Many murders have been discovered 
among them ; and they are not only a most un- 
speakable oppressio» to poor tenants, (who, if they 
give not bread, or some kind of provision to per- 
liaps forty such^vihaiiis in one day, are sure to be 
insultec^ by them,) but they rob many poor people 
who live in houses 'hstant from any neighbourhood. 
In years of plenty many thousands of them meet 
together m the mountains, where they feast and 
riot for many days ; and at country weddings, 
markets, burials, and other the like public occa- 
sions, they are to be seen, both man and woman, 
perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fight- 
ing together.” 

Notwithstanding the deplorable picture pres«nt- 
ed in this extract, and which Fletcher himself, 
though the energetic and eloquent friend of free- 
dom, saw no better mode of correcting than by in- 
trotlucing a system of domestic slavery, the progress 
of time, and increase both of the means of life and 
of the power of the laws, gradually reduced this 
dreadful evil within more narrow bounds. The 
tribes of gypsies, jockies, or cairds, — ^fov by all these 
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denominatioiis such banditti vtere known, — became 
few in number, and many were entirely rooted out. 
Still, however, enough remained to give occasional 
alarm and constant vexation. Some rude handi> 
crafts were entirely resigned to' these itinerants, 
particularly the art of trencher-making, of manu- 
tacturing hom-spoons, and the whole mystery of 
the tinker. To these they added a petty trade in 
the coarse sorts of earthen-waue. Such were their 
ostensible means of livelihood.^ Each tribe had 
usually some fixed place of rendezvius, which they 
occasionally occupied and considered as their stand- 
ing camp, and in the vicinity of which they gene- 
rally abstained from depredation. They had even 
talents and accomplishments, which made them 
occasionally uscM and entertaining. Many culti- 
vated music with success ; and the favourite fiddler 
or piper of a district was often to be found in a 
gyj)scy town. They understood all out-of-door 
.sports, especially otter-hunting, fishing, or finding 
gaiii^e. In winter, the Women told fortunes, the 
men shewed tricks of legerdemain ; and these ac- 
complishments often helped away a weary or stormy 
evening in the circle of the “ farmer’s ha’.” The 
wildness of their character, and the indomitable 
pride with which they despised all regular labour, 
commanded a certain awe, which was not diminish- 
ed by the consideration, that these strollers were 
a vindictive race, and were restrained by no check. 
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either of fear or conscience, from taking desperate 
vengeance upon those who had offended them. 
These tribes were, in short, the Parias of Scot- 
land, living like wild Indians among European 
settlers, and, like them, judged of rather by their 
own customs, habits, and opinions, than as if they 
had been members of the civilized part of the com- 
munity. Some hordes of them yet remain, chiefly 
in such situations as afford a ready escape either 
into a waste country, or into another jurisdiction. 
Nor are the featur»*<3 of their character much soft- 
ened. Their numbers, however, are so greatly di-. 
minished, Jiat, instead of one hundred thousand, 
as calculated by Fletcher, it would now perhaps 
be impossible to collect above iive hundred through- 
out all Scotland. 

A tribe of these itinerants, to whom Meg Mer- 
rilies appertained, had long been as stationary as 
their habits permitted, in a glen upon the estate 
of Ellangowan. They had there erected a few 
huts, which they denominated their city of re- 
fuge,” and wliere, when not absent on excursions, 
they harboured unmolested, as the crows that roost- 
ed in the old asli-trees around them. They had 
been such long occupants, that they were consi- 
dered in some degree as proprietors of the wretched 
sheelings which they inhabited. This protection 
they were said anciently to have repaid, by service 
to the laird in war, or, more freouently, by infest- 
YOU. II. Y 
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ing and plundering the lands of those neighbouring 
baions with whom he chanced to be at feud. Lat- 
terly, their services were of a more pacific nature. 
The women spun mittens for the lady, and knitted 
boot-ho.se for the laird, which were annually pre- 
sented at Christmas with great form. The aged 
jybils blessed the bridal bed of the laird when he 
married, and the cradle of the heir when bom. 
The men repaired her ladyship’s cracked china, 
and assisted the laird in his sporting parties, worm- 
ed his dogs, and cut the ears of his terrier puppies. 
The children gathered nuts in the woods, and 
crane-berries in the moss, and mushrooms upon the 
pastures, for tribute to the Place. These acts of 
volimtary service, and acknowledgments of depend- 
ence, were rewarded by protection on some occa- 
sions, connivance upon others, and broken victrrals, 
ale, and brandy, when drcumstanccs called for a 
display of generosity ; and this mutiral irrtercourse 
of good offices, which had taken place for at least 
two centrrries, rendered the inlrabitants ef Deri - 
cleugh a kind of jrrivileged retainers upon the 
estate of Kllangowmi. “ The knave*” were the 
Laird’s “ exceeding good friends and he woirld 
have deemed himself very ill used, if his counte- 
nance cordd not now arid then Irave borne them out 
against the law of the country and the local ma- 
gistrate. But this friendly urrion was soon to be 
dissolved. 
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The community of Derncleugh, who cared for 
no rogues but their own, were wholly without alarm 
at the severity of the justice’s proceedings towards 
other itinerants. They had no doubt that he de- 
termined to suffer no mendicants or strollers in the 
country, but what resided on his own property, and 
practised their trade by his immediate permission, 
implied or expressed. Nor was Mr Bertram in a 
hurry to exert his newly-acquired authority at the 
cxpencc of these old settlers. But he was driven 
on by circumstances. 

At th»- queHer-sessions, our new justice was 
publicly upb. aided by a gentleman of the opposite 
party in county pobtics, that, while he affected a 
great zeal lor the public peliu, and seemed ambi- 
tious of the fame of an active magistrate, he fos- 
tered a tribe of the greatest rogues in the coun- 
try, and permitted them to harbour within a mile 
of the house of EUangowan. To this there was no 
reply, for the fact was too evident and well-known. 
The Laird digested the taunt as he best could, 
and in his way home amused himself with specu- 
lations on the easiest method of ridding himself of 
these vagrants, who brought a stain upon his fair 
fame as a magistrate. Just as he had resolved to 
take the lirst opportunity of quarrelling with the 
Parias of Uemdeugh, a cause of provocation pre- 
sented itself. 
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Since our friend’s advancement to be a conser- 
vator of the peace, he. had caused the gate at the 
head of his avenue, which forma’ly, having only 
one hinge, remained at all times hospitably open — 
he had caused this gate, I say, to be newly hung 
and handsomely painted. He had also shut up 
with paling, curiously twisted with furze, certain 
holes in the fences adjoining, through which the 
gipsey boys used to scramble into the plantations 
to gather bird’s nests, the seniors of the village to 
make a short cut from one point to another, and 
the lads and lasses for evening rendezvous — all 
without offence taken, or leave asked. But these 
halcyon days were now to have end, and a minatory 
inscription upon one side of the gate intimated 
“ prosecution according to law” (the painter had 
spelt it persecution — I’un vaut bien I’autre) to all 
who should be found trespassing on these enclo- 
sures. Upon the other side, for uniformity’s sake, 
was a precautionary annunciation of spring-guns 
and man-traps of such formidable powers, that, 
said the rubrick, with an emphatic nota hem — “ if 
a man goes in, they will break a horse’s leg.” 

In defiance of these threats, six well-grown gyp- 
sey boys and girls were riding cock-horse upon the 
new gate, and plaiting may-flower, which it was 
but too evident had been gathered within the for- 
bidden precincts. With as much anger as he was 
capable of feeling, or perhaps of assuming, the 
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Laird commanded them to descend ; — ^they paid 
no attention to his mandate : he then began to pull 
them down one after another ; — they resisted, 
passively at least, each sturdy bronzed varlet ma- 
king himself as heavy as he could, or climbing up 
as fast as he was dismounted. 

The Laird then called in the assistance of his 
servant, a surlj fellow, who had immediate recourse 
to his horse-whip. A few lashes sent the party 
a-scampering ; and thus commenced the first breach 
of the peace between llie house of Ellangowan and 
the gypsies ol Derncleugh. 

The laiter could iwi for sMne time imagine that 
the war was real ;• —until they found that their 
children were horse- whipped by the grieve when 
found trespassing ; tliat their asses were poinded 
by the ground-officer when left in the plantations, 
or oven when turnc^d to graze by the road-side 
against the provision of tlie turnpike acts ; that 
the constable began to make curious enquiries into 
their mode of gaining a livelihood, and expressed 
his surprise that the men should sleep in tlie hovels 
all day, and be abroad the greater part of the 
night. 

When matters came to this point, the gypsies, 
without scruple, entered upon measures of retalia- 
tion. Ellangowan’s hen-roosts were plundered, liii? 
linen stolen from tlie lines or bleaching ground, his 
fishings poached, his dogs kidnapped, his growing 
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trees cut or barked. Much petty mischief was 
done, and some evidently for tlic mischief’s sake. 
On the other hand, warrants went forth, without 
mercy, to pursue, search for, take, and apprehend ; 
and, notwithstanding heir dexterity, one or two of 
thi. depredators were unable to avoid conviction. 
One, a stout young fellow, who sometimes had gone 
to sea a-fishing, was handed over to the Captain of 

the impress service at D ; two children were 

soundly flogged, and one Egyptian matron sent to 
the house of correction. 

Still, however, the gj'psies made no motion to 
leave the spot which they had so long inhabited, 
and Mr Bertram felt an unwillingness to deprive 
them of their ancient “ city of refuge so that the 
petty warfare we have noticed continued for several 
months, without increase or abatement of hostilities 
on either side. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


So the red Indian, by Ontario's side. 

Nursed hardy on the brindled panther's hide. 

As fades his swarthy race, with anguish sees 
The white man's cottoge rise beneath the trees ; 

He leaves the shelter of Ins native wood. 

He leaves uie murmur of Ohio's flood. 

And foi /'urd ru^u’^g in indifmant griefi 
Wl\ere never foot bus 'roie the fallen leaf. 

He bends his course where twilight reigns sublime. 

O'er tbrests silent sinco the birtn of time. 

Scenes of ' Infancy, 


In tracing the rise and progress of the Scottish 
Maroon war, we must not omit to mention that 
years liad rolled on, and that little Harry Bertram, 
one of the hardiest and most lively children that 
ever made a sword and grenadier’s cap of ruslics, 
now approached his fifth revolving birth-day. A 
hardihood of disposition, which early developed it- 
self, made him already a little wanderer ; he was 
well acquainted with every patch of lea ground and 
dingle around Ellangowan, and could tell in his 
broken language upon what baulks grew the bon- 
niest flowers, and w’hat copse had the ripest nuts. 
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He repeatedly terrified his attendants by clamber- 
ing about the ruins of the old castle, and had more 
than once made a stolen excursion as far as the 
gypsej’ hamlet. 

Upon these occasions he was generally brought 
back by Meg Merrilies, who, though she could not 
be prevailed upon to enter the Place of liHlangowan 
after her nephew had been given up to the press- 
gang, did not apparently extend her resentment to 
the child. On the contrary, she often contrived to 
way-lay him in his walks, sing him a gypsey song, 
give him a ride upon her jack-ass, and thrust into 
his pocket a piece of gingerbread or a red-cheeked 
apple. This woman’s ancient attachment to the 
family, repelled and checked in every other direc- 
tion, seemed to rejoice in having some object on 
which it could yet repose and expand itself. She 
pro])hesied a hundred times, “ that young Mr 
Henry would be the pride o’ the family, and there 
hadna been sic a s])rout frac the auld aik since 
the death of Arthur Mac-Dingawie, that was killed 
in the battle o’ the Bloody Bay ; as for the present 
stick, it was good for naething but fire-wood,” 
Upon one occasion, when the child was ill, she lay 
all night below the window, chaunting a rhyme 
which she believed sovereign as a febrifuge, and 
could neither be prevailed upon to enter the house, 
nor to leave the station she had chosen, till she 
was informed that the crisis was over. 
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The aiFeetion of this woman became matter of 
suspicion, not indeed to the Laird, who was never 
hasty in suspecting evil, but to his wife, who had 
indifferent health and poor spirits. She was now 
far advanced in a second pregnancy, she could not 
walk abroad herself, the woman who attended upon 
Harry was young and thoughtless, and she prayed 
Dominie Sampson to undertake the task of watch- 
ing the boy in his rambles, when he should not be 
otherwise accompanied. The Dominie loved his 
young charge, and was enraptured with his own 
success, in having already brought him so far in 
his leariiing as to ^]>ell w'>rds of three syllables. 
The idea of this (virly prodigy of erudition being 
carried off* by the gypsies, uke a second Adam 
Smith, was not to be tolerated ; and accordingly, 
though the charge was contrary to all his habits of 
life, he readily undertook it, and might be seen 
stalking abput with a mathematical problem in his 
head, and his eye upon a child of five years old, 
whose liimbles led him into a hundred aw'kward 
situations. Tmce was the Dominie chased by a 
cross-giaincd cow, once he fell into the brook cross- 
ing at the stepping-stones, and another time was 
bogged u]) to the middle in the slough of Lochend, 
in attempting to gather a water-lily for the young 
T.aird. It was the opinion of the village matrons 
who relieved Sampson on the latter occasion, “ that 
the Laird might as weel trust the care o’ his baim 
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to a potatoe bogle f but the good Dominie bore 
all his disasters with gravity and serenity equally 
imperturbable. “ Prodi-gi-ous !” was the only cja- 
eulation they ever extorted from the much-endu- 
ring man. 

T!]e I^aird had, by this time, determined to 
make root-and-braiicli work with the Maroons of 
Dernclcugli. The old servants shook their heads 
at his proposal, and even Dominie Sampson ven- 
tured upon an indirect remonstrance. As, how- 
ever, it was couched in the oracular phrase, “ N'e 
movcuH Camerinaw.y'' neither the allusion, nor the 
language in whicli it was expressed, were calculated 
for Mr Bertram’s edification, and matters proceed- 
ed against the gypsies in form of law. Every door 
in the hamlet was chalked by the ground-officer, 
in token of a fonnal warning to remove at next 
tenn. Still, however, they showed no symptoms 
either of submission or of compliance. At length 
the term-day, the fatal Martinmas, arrived, and 
violent measures of ejection were resorted to. A 
strong posse of peace-officers, sufficient to render 
all resistance vain, charged the inhabitants to de- 
part by noon ; and, as they did not obey, the offi- 
cers, in terms of their warrant, proceeded to unroof 
the cottages, and pull down the wretched doors and 
windows, — a summary and effectual mode of ejec- 
tion still practised in some remote parts of Scotland, 
when a tenant proves refractory. The gypsies, for 
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a toe, beheld to work of dclrtoion in 
silence and inactmt^ •, ton set about vuudbng and 
loading toir asses, and making pvcvaralmi s tot 
toir departure. These were soon aceomplishcd, 
where all had the habits of wandc' ing i avtars ^ 
and they set forth on their journey to seek new 
settlements, ^vhere their patrons should neither be 
of the quorum, nor custos rotulorum. 

Certain qualms of feeling had deterred Elian- 
gowan from attending in person to see his tenants 
expelled. He Icit the executive part of the busi- 
ness to llie officers of the law, under the immediate 
direction oi' Frank Ketir.edy, a supervisor, or ri- 
ding-officer, belonging to tin* excise, who liad of late 
become iiitir'ate vt the Place, and of whom wc 
shall have more to say in the next chapter. Mr 
Bertram himself chose that day to make a visit to 
a* friend at sonic distance. But it so happened, 
‘notwltlistandiiig liis precautions, that lie could not 
avoid meeting liis late tenants during their retreat 
from his property. 

^t was in a liollow way, near the top of a steep 
ascent, upon the verge of the b^liangowan esUito, 
that Mr Bertram met the gjqisey procession. Four 
or fi\ c men formed the advanced guard, wrapped 
in long loose great coats that hid their tall slender 
figures, as the large slouched hats, drav/n over their 
brows, concealed tlieir wild features, dark eyes, and 
swarthy faces. Tv/o of them carried long fowling- 
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pieces, one wore a broad-sword without a sheath, 
and all had the Highland dirk, though they did 
not wear that weapon openly or ostentatiously. 
Behind them followed the train of laden asses, 
and small carts or tumblers^ as they were called 
in that country, on which were laid the decrepit 
and the helpless, the aged and infant part of the 
exiled community. The women in their red cloaks 
and straw hats, the elder children with bare heads 
and bare feet, and almost naked bodies, had the 
immediate care of the little caravan. The road 
was narrow, running between two broken banks of 
sand, and Mr Bertram’s servant rode forward, 
smacking his whip with an air of authority, and 
motioning to the drivers to allow free passage to 
their betters. His signal was unattended to. He 
then called to the men who lounged idly on before, 
‘‘ Stand to your beasts’ heads, and make room for 
the Laird to pass.” 

“ He shall have his share of the road,” answered 
a male gypsey from under his slouched and large- 
brimmed hat, and without raising his face, and 
he shall have na mair ; the highway is as free to 
our cuddies as to his gelding.” 

The tone of the man being sulky, and even me- 
nacing, Mr Bertram thought it best to put his 
dignity in his pocket, and pass by the procession 
quietly, upon such space as they chose to leave for 
his accommodation, which was narrow enough. To 
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cover with an appearance of indifference his feeling 
of ‘the want of respect with which he was treated, 
he addressed one of the men, as he passed him with- 
out any show of greeting, salute, or recognition, — 
“ Giles Baillie,” he said, “ have you heard that 
your son Gabriel is well ?” (The question respected 
the young man who had been pressed.) 

“ If I hatl heard otherwise,” said the old man, 
looking up with a stem and menacing countenance, 
“ you shoidd have heard of it too.” And he plodded 
on his way, tarryii’y no further question. When 
the Laird hrd pressed on with difficulty among a 
crowd of Lmiliar f!«’es, in which he now only read 
hatred and contempt, but which had on all former 
occa.sions marked his approuwh with the reverence 
due to that of a suj»erior being, and liad got clear 
of the throng, he could not help turning his horse, 
and looking back to mark the progress of their 
march. The group would have been an excellent 
subject for the pencil of Calotte. The van had 
already reached a small and stunted thicket, which 
was at the bottom of the hill, and which gradually 
hid the line of march until the last stragglers dis- 
appeared. 

His sensations were bitter enough. The race, 
it is tnie, which he had thus summarily dismissed 
from their ancient place of refuge, was idle and 
vicious ; but had he endeavoured to render them 
otherwise ? They were not more irregular charac- 
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tors now, tliun they had been while they were 
admitted to consider themselves as a sort of sub- 
ordinate dependants of his family ; and ought the 
circumstance of his becoming a magistrate to have 
made at once such a change in his conduct to- 
wards them? Some means of refonnation ought 
at least to have been tried, before sending seven 
families at once upon the wide world, and depri- 
ving them of a degree of countenance, which with- 
held them at least from atrocious guilt. There was 
also a natural yeaniing of heart upon parting with 
so many known and familiar faces ; and to this 
fceliiig Godfrey Bertram was pecidiarly accessible, 
from the limited qualities of his mind, which 
sought its principal amusements among the petty 
objects around him. As he was about to turn his 
horse’s head to pursue his journey, IVIeg Merrilies, 
who had lagged behind the troop, unexpectedly 
presented herself. 

She was standing upon one of those high banks, 
which, as we before noticed, overhung the road ; 
so that she was placed considerably higher thau 
Kllangowaii, even though he was on horseback; 
and her tall figure, relieved against the clear blue 
sky, seemed almost of supeniatural height. We 
have noticed, that there w’as in her general attire, 
or rather in her mode of adjusting it, somewhat of 
a foreign eostmne, artfully adopted perhaps for the 
purpose of addhig to the effect of her spells and 
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predictions, or perhaps from some traditional no- 
tions respecting the dress of her ancestors. On 
this occasion, she had a large piece of red cotton 
cloth rolled about her head in the form of a tur- 
ban, from beneath which her dark eyes flashed 
with uncommon lustre. Her long and tangled 
black hair fell in elf-locks from the folds of this 
singrdar head-gear. Her attitude was that of a 
sybil in frenzy, and she stretched out, in her 
right baud, a sapling bough which seemed just 
pulled. 

“ I’ll ^‘C d d,” sai<l the groom, “ if she has 

not been «.;.Hing the yoluig ashes in the Dukit 
park.” — Th(^ Laird maJe no answ'cr, but continued 
to look at the figure v\ hid) w a. thus perched above 
his path. 

“ llule your ways,” sjiid the gypsey, “ ride your 
ways, Laird of Ellaugowan — ride your ways, God- 
frey Bertram ! — This day have ye queuched seven 
smoking iiearths — ^sec if tlic fire in your ain par- 
lour bum the blither for that. Ye have riven the 
thadc off seven cottar houses — ^look if yoim ain 
roof-tree stand the faster. — ^Ye may stable your 
stirks in the .sliealings at Hcrncleugh — ^sce that 
the liarc does not couch on the hcarthstanc at El- 
langowan. — Ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram — 
what do ye glower after our folk for? — There’s 
thirty hearts there, tliat wad hac wanted bread 
ere ye liad wanted suukets, and .spent their life- 
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blood ere ye had scratched your finger. Yes — 
there’s thirty yonder, from the auld wife of an 
hundred to the babe that was bom last week, that 
ye have turned out o’ their bits o’ bields, to sleep 
with the tod and the black-cock in the muirs! — 
Ride your ways, Kllangowan. — Our bairns are 
hinging at our weary backs — look that your braw 
cradle at hanie be the fairer spread up — not that 
I am wishing ill to little Harry, or to the babe 
that’s yet to be born — Ciod forbid — and make 
tlieui kind to the poor, and better folk than their 
father. — And now, ride e’en your ways ; for these 
are the last wbrds ye’ll ever hear Meg Merrilics 
.speak, and this is the last reise that I’ll ever cut in 
the bonny woods of Kllangowan.” 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her 
hand, and flung it into the road. Margaret of 
Anjou, bestowing on her triumphant foes her keen- 
edged malediction, could not have turned from 
them with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. 
The Laird was clearing his voice to speak, and 
thrusting his hand in his ])ocket to find half-a- 
crown ; the g\'])sey waited neither for his reply nor 
his donation, but stnale down the hill to overtake 
the caravan. 

Kllangowan rode pensively home ; and it was 
remarkable that he did not mention this interview 
to any of his family. The groom was not so re- 

7 
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served : he told the story at great length to a fhll 
audience in the kitchen, and concluded by swear- 
ing, that “ if ever the devil spoke by the mouth 
of a woman, he had spoken by that of Meg Mer- 
rilies that blessed day.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Paint Scotland greeting ower her thrissle. 
Her mutchkin stoup as toom's a whistle. 

And d mn'd excisemen in a bustle. 

Seizing a stell ; 
Triumphant crushin’t like a musscll. 

Or lampit shell. 

Burns. 


During the period of Mr Bertram’s aetivc 
maffistracy, he did not forget tlie aifairs of the re- 
venue. Smuggling, for which the Isle of Man 
then afforded peculiar facilities, was general, or 
rather universal, all along the south-western coast 
of Scotland. Almost all the common people were 
engaged in these practices, the gentry connived at 
them, and the officers of the revenue were fre- 
quently discountenanced in the exercise of their 
duty, by those who should have protected them. 

There was, at this })eriod, employed as a riding 
officer or supervisor, in that part of the country, a 
certain Francis Kennedy, already named in our 
narrative : a stout, resolute, and active man, who 
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had made seizures to a great amount, and was 
proportionally hated by those who had an in-^ 
tcrest in the fair-trade^ as they called these con- 
traband adventurers. This person was natural son 
to a gentleman of good family, owing to which cir- 
cumstance, and to liis being of a jolly convivial 
disposition, and singing a good song, he w^as ad- 
mitted to the occasional society of the gentlemen 
of the country, and was a member of several of 
their clubs for practising athletic games, at whicli 
he was particularly CATX'rt. 

At Ell‘ingo*van, Kennedy was a frequent and 
always an acceptabh .niest. His vivacity relieved 
Mr Bertram of tin ironblc of thought, and the la- 
bour which it cost Inm to support a detailed com- 
munication of ideas ; while the daring and dan- 
gerous ex])loits which he had undertaken in the 
discharge of his office, formed excellent conversa- 
tion. To all these revenue adventures did the 
Laird of Ellangonan seriously incline, and the 
amusement which he derived from his society form- 
ed an excellent reason for countenancing and as- 
sisting the narrator in the execution of his invidi- 
ous and hazardous duty. 

“ Frank Kennedy,” he said, “ was a gentleman, 
though on the wrang side of the blanket — he was 
connected with the family of Ellangowan through 
the house of (ilengubble. The last Laird of Glcn- 
gubble would have brought the estate into the El- 
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langowan line; but happening to go toHarrigate, he 
there met with Miss Jean Hadaway — ^by the bye, 
the Green Dragon at Harrigate is the best house 
of the twa — ^but for Frank Kennedy, he’s in one 
sense a gentleman bom, and it’s a shame not to 
support him against these blackguard smugglers.” 

A^ter this league had taken place between judge- 
ment and execution, it chanced that Captain Dirk 
Hatteraick had landed a cargo of spirits, and other 
contraband goods, iipon the beach not far from El- 
laiigowan, and, confiding in the indifference with 
which the Laird had formerly regarded similar in- 
fractions of the law, he was neither very anxious 
to conceal nor to expedite the transaction. The 
consequence was, that Mr Frank Kennedy, arm- 
ed with a warrant from Ellangowan, and sup- 
ported by some of tlie Laird’s people who knew 
the country, and by a party of military, poured 
down upon the kegs, bales, and bags, and after a 
desperate affVay, in which severe wounds were given 
and received, succeeded in clapping the broad arrow 
upon the articles, and bearing them off in triumph 
to the next custom-house. Dirk Hatteraick vowed, 
in Dutch, German, and English, a deep and full 
revenge, hotli against the gauger and his abettors ; 
and all wlio knew liim thought it likely he would 
keep liis word. 

A few days after the departure of the gypsey 
tribe, Mr Bertram asked his lady one morning at 
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breakfast, whether this was not little Harry’s birth- 
day ? 

“ Five years auld exactly, this blessed day,” an- 
swered the lady ; “ so we may look into the Eng- 
lish gentleman’s paper.” 

Mr Bertram liked to show liis authority in trifles. 
“ No, my dear, not till to-morrow. The last time 
I was at quarter sessions, the sheriff told us, that 
dies — that dies hiceptus — ^in short, you don’t un- 
derstand Latin, but it means that a term-day is not 
begun till it’s ended.’ 

“ That f 'niuds like nonsense, my dear.” 

“ INIay be mv iK ar ; but it may be very good 
law for all that. I am sure, leaking of term-days, 

1 wish, as Frank Kennedy says, that Whitsunday 
would kill JMartiumas and be hanged for the mur- 
der — for there I have got a letter about that inte- 
rest of Jenny Cairns’s, and deil a tenant’s been 
at tile Flace yet wi’ a boddle of rent, — nor will 
not till Candlemas — but, speaking of Frank Ken- 
nedy, I dare say he’ll be here the day, for he was 
away round to Wigton to warn a king’s ship that’s 
lying ill the bay about Dirk Hatteraick’s lugger 
being on the coast again, and he’ll be back tbia 
day ; so we’ll have a bottle of claret, and drink 
little Harry’s health.” 

“ I wish,” replied the lady, “ Frank Kennedy 
Avould let Dirk Hatteraick alanc. — ^Vhat needs he 
make himself mair busy than other folk ?— -Cannot 
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he sing his sang, and take his drink, and draw his 
salary like Collector Snail, honest man, that never 
fashes ony body ? And I wonder at you, Laird, 
for meddling and making — Lid we ever want to 
send for tea or brandy frae the Borough-town, when 
Lirk Hattcraick used to come quietly into the 
bay?” 

“ Mrs Bertram, you know’ nothing of these mat- 
ters. Lo you think it becomes a magistrate to let 
his own house be made a receptacle for smuggled 
goods ? Frank Kennedy will shew you the penal- 
ties in the act, and ye ken yourscll they used to 
put their run goods into the Auld Place of Ellan- 
gowan up bye there.” 

“ Oh, dear, Mr Bertram, and what the waur 
were the wa’s and the vaidt o’ the auld castle for 
having a whin kegs o’ brandy in them at an orra 
time ? I am sure ye were not obliged to ken ony 
thing about it ; and what the waur was the King 
that the lairds here got a soup o’ drink, and the 
ladies their drap o’ tea, at a reasonable rate ? — it’s 
a shame to them to pit such taxes on them ! — and 
was na I much the better of these Flanders head 
and pinners, that Lirk Hattcraick sent me a’ the 
way from Antwerp? It will be lang or the King 
sends me ony thing, or Frank Kennedy either. 
And then ye would quarrel with these gypsies 
too ! I expect every day to hear the bani-yard’s in 
a low.” 
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“ I tell you once more, my dear, you don’t un- 
derstand these things — and there’s Frank Kennedy 
coming galloping up the avenue.” 

“ Aweel ! awcel ! Ellangowan,” said the lady, 
raising her voice as the Laird left the room, “ I 
wish ye may understand them yoursell, that’s a’ !” 

From this nuptial dialogue the Laird joyfully 
escaped to meet his faithful friend, Mr Kennedy, 
who arrived in high spirits. “ For the love of life, 
Ellangowan,” he said, “ get up to the castle ! you’ll 
see that old tdx Dirk Hatteraick, and his majesty’s 
hounds in full cry after him.” So saying, he flpng 
his horse’s bndle to a hoy, and ran up the ascent 
to the old castle, folk ' cd by the Laird, and indeed 
by several others of the family, alarmed by the 
sound of guns from the sea, now distinctly heard. 

On gaining that part of the ruins which com- 
manded the most extensive outlook, they saw a 
lugger, witli all her canvass crowded, standing 
across the bay, closely pursued by a sloop of war, 
that kept bring upon the chase from her bows, 
which the lugger returned with her stern-chasers. 
“ They’re but at long bowls yet,” cried Kennedy in 
great exultation, “ but they will be closer by and 

bye. D — n him, he’s starting his cargo ! I see 

the good Kantz pitching overboard, keg after keg! 
— that’s a d d angenteel thing of Mr Hatter- 

aick, as I shall let him know by and bye.— Now, 
now ! they’ve got the wind of him ! — that’s it, that’s 
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it ! — ^hark to him ! hark to him ! now, my dogs ! 
now, my dogs ! — ^hark to Ranger, hark !” 

“ I think,” said the old gardener to one of the 
maids, “ the gauger’s fie by which word the 
common people express those violent spirits which 
they think a presage of death. 

Meantime the chase continued. The lugger, 
being pilotted with great ability, and using every 
nautical shift to make her escape, had now reached, 
and was about to double, the head-land which form- 
ed the extreme point of land on the left side of 
the bay, when a ball having hit the yard in the 
slings, the main-sail fell upon the deck. The con- 
sequence of this accident appeared inevitable, but 
could not be seen by the spectators ; for the vessel, 
which had just doubled the head-land, lost steer- 
age, and fell out of their sight behind the promon- 
tory. The sloop of war crowded all sail to pursue, 
but she had stood too close upon the cape, so that 
they were obliged to wear the vessel for fear of 
going ashore, and to make a large tack back into 
tlie bay, in order to recover sea-room enough to 
double the headland. 

“ They’ll lose her by , cargo and lugger, one 

or both.” said Kennedy ; “ I must gallop away to 
the Point of Warroch (this was the head-land so 
often mentioned,) and make them a signal where 
she has drifted to on the other side. Good bye 
for an hour, Ellangowan — ^get out the gallon punch- 
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bowl, and plenty of lemons. I’ll stand for the 
French article by the time I come back, and we’ll 
drink the young Laird’s health in a bowl that 
would swim the Collector’s yawl.” So saying, he 
mounted his horse, and galloped off. 

About a mile from the house, and upon the 
verg( of the woods, which, as we have said, cover- 
ed a promontory tenninating in the cape called the 
Point of Warroch, Kennedy met young Harry 
Bertram, attended by his tutor. Dominie Sampson. 
He had often promised the child a ride upon his 
galh)\vay ; and, from singing, dancing, and playing 
Punch for his araiisement, was a particular favour- 
it'\ He DO sooner aine scampering up the ])ath, 
than the boy loudly claimed his promise ; and Ken- 
nedy, who saw no risque in indulging him, and 
wished to teaze the Dominie, in whose visage he 
read a remonstrance, caught up Harry from the 
ground, placed him before him, and continued his 
route ; Sampson's Peradventure, Master Ken- 
nedy” being lost in the clatter of his horse’s 

feet. The pedagogue hesitated a moment whether 
he should go after them ; but Kennedy being a 
person in full confidence of the family, and with 
wliom he himself had no delight in associating, 

being that he was addicted unto prophane and 
scurrilous jests,” he continued his own walk at his 
own pace, till he reached the Place of Ellangow^an. 

The spectators from tlie mined walls of the cas- 
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tie were still watching the sloop of war, which at 
length, but not without the loss of considerable 
time, recovered scaroom enough to weather the 
Point of Warroch, and was lost to their sight be- 
hind that wooded promontory. Some time after- 
ward the discharges of several cannon wure heard 
at a distance, and, after an interval, a still louder 
explosion, as of a vessel blown up, and a cloud of 
smoke rose above the trees, and mingled with the 
blue sky. All then separated upon their different 
occasions, auguring variously upon the fate of the 
smuggler, but the majority insisting that her cap- 
ture was inevitable, if she had not already gone to 
the bottom. 

“ It is near our dinner-time, my dear,” said Mrs 
Bertram to her husband, will it be lang before 
Mr Kennedy comes back ?” 

“ 1 expect him every moment, my dear,” said the 
I^aird ; “ perhaps he is bringing some of the offi- 
cers of the sloop with him.” 

“ My stars, IMr Bertram ! why did not ye tell 
me this before, tliat we might have had the large 
round table ? — and then, tlicy’re a’ tired o’ saut 
meat, and, to tell you the plain truth, a rump o’ 
beef is the best ])art of your dinner — and then I 
wad liave put on another gown, and ye wadna have 
been the w aur o’ a clean neck-cloth yoursel — But 
ye delight in surj)rising and hurrying one — I am 
sure I am no to hand out for ever against this sort 
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of going on — But when folk’s missed, then they 
are moaned.” 

‘‘ Pshaw, pshaw, deuce take the beef, and the 
gown, and table, and the neck-cloth ! — ^we shall do 
all very well. — Where’s the Dominie, John ? — (to 
a servant who was busy about the table) where’s 
the Dominic and little Harry ?” 

“ Mr Sampson’s been at hame these twa hours 
and mair, but 1 dinna think Mr Harry cam hame 
wi’ him.” 

“ Not come hame wi’ him ?” said the lady ; 

lesire Sampson to step this way directly.” 

Mr Sampson,” said she, upon his entrance, “ is 
it not the most exw ^ordinary thing in this world 
wide, that yt)u, that have free up-putting — ^bed, 
board, and washing — and twelve pounds sterling 
a-year, just to look after that boy, should let him 
out of your siglit for twa or three hours ?” 

Sampson made a bow of humble acknowledge- 
ment at each pause which the angry lady made in 
her eimineration of the advantages of his situation, 
in order to give more weight to her remonstrance, 
and tlien, in words which we will not do him the 
injustice to imitate, told how Mr Francis Ken- 
nedy “ had assumed spontaneously the charge of 
Master Harry, in despite of his remonstrances in 
the contrary.” 

“ 1 am very little obliged to Mr Francis Ken- 
nedy for his })ains,” said the lady, peevishly ; “ sup- 
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pose he lets the boy drop from his horse, and lames 
him ? — or suppose one of the cannons comes ashore 
and kills him ? — or suppose” 

‘‘ Or suppose, my dear,” said Ellangowan, “ what 
is much more likely than anything else, that they 
have gone aboard the sloop or the prize, and are 
to come round the Point with the tide ?” 

“ And then they may be drowned,” said the 
lady. 

“ Verily,” said Sampson, “ I thought Mr Ken- 
nedy had returned an hour since — Of a surety I 
deemed I heard his horse’s feet.” 

“ That,” said John, with a broad grin, was 
Grizzcl chasing the humbled cow out of the close.” 

Sampson coloured up to the eyes — ^not at the im- 
plied taunt, which he would never have discovered, 
or resented if lie had, but at some idea which cross- 
ed his own mind. “ I have been in an error,” he 
said ; “ of a surety I should have tarried for the 
babe.” So saying, he snatched his cane and hat, 
and hurried away towards ^^^arroch-wood, faster 
tlian he was ever knomi to walk before, or after. 

The Laird lingered some time, debating the 
point with the lady. At lengtli, he saw the sloop 
of war again make her appearance ; but, without 
approaching the shore, she stood away to the west- 
ward with all her sails set, and was soon out of 
sight. The lady’s state of timorous and fretful 
apprehension was so habitual, that her fears went 
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for nothing with her lord and master ; but an ap- 
pearance of disturbance aud anxiety among the 
servants now excited his alarm, especially when he 
was called out of the room, and told in private, 
that Mr Kennedy’s horse had come to the stable 
door alone, with the saddle turned round below 
its belly, and the reins of the bridle broken ; and 
that a iarmer had informed them in passing, that 
there was a ?muggliiig lugger burning like a fur- 
nace on t]ie other side of the Point of Warroch, 
and that, though he liad come through the wood, 
Ik- had st-eu or heard nothing of Kennedy or the 
young Kaird, ” only there was Dominie Samp- 
si/U, gaun rampaging about, like mad, seeking for 
them.” — 

All was now bustle at Ellangowan. The I^aird 
and his servants, male and female, hastened to the 
wood of Warroeh. The tenants and cottagers in 
tile neiglibourhood lent their assistance, partly out 
of zeal, partly from curiosity. Boats were manned 
to search the sea-shore, which, on the other side of 
the Point, rose into high and indented rocks. A 
vague suspicion was entertained, though too hor- 
rible to be expressed, that the child might have 
fallen from one of these cliffs. 

The evening had begun to close when the parties 
entered the wood, and dispersed different ways in 
quest of the boy and his companion. The dark- 
ening of the atmosphero. and the hoarse sighs of 
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the November wind through the naked trees, the 
rustling of the withered leaves which strewed the 
glades, the repeated halloos of the different parties, 
which often drew them together in expectation of 
meeting the objects of their search, gave a cast of 
dismal sublimity to the scene. 

At length, after a minute and fruitless investi- 
gation through the wood, the scarcliers began to 
draw together into one body and to compare notes. 
The agony of the father grew beyond concealment, 
yet it scarcely equalled the anguish of the tutor. 
‘‘ Would to God I had died for him!” the affec- 
tionate creature repeated, in notes of the deepest 
distress. Those who w^cre less interested, rushed 
•into a tumultuary discussion of chances and possi- 
bilities. Each gave his opinion, and each was al- 
ternately swayed by that of the others. Some 
thouglit the objects of their search had gone aboard 
the sloop ; sonic that they had gone to a village at 
tlirce miles distance ; some whispered they might 
liavc been on board the lugger, a few planks and 
beams of whicli tlic tide now drifted ashore. 

At tliis instant, a shout was heard from the 
beach, so loud, so shrill, so piercing, so different 
from every sound which the wooils that day had 
rung to, that nobody hesitated a moment to be- 
lieve that it conveyed tidings, and tidings of dread- 
ful import. All hurried to the place, and, ventu- 
ring without scruple upon paths, which, at another 
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time, they would have shuddered to look at, descend- 
ed towards a cleft of the rock, where one boat’s 
crew was already landed. “ Here, sirs ! — Here ! — 
this way, for God’s sake ! — this way ! this way ! ’ 
was the reiterated cry. Ellangowan broke through 
the throng which had already assembled at the fa- 
tal spot, and beheld the object of their terror. It 
was the dead body of Kennedy. At first sight 
he seemed to have perished by a fall from the rocks, 
which ther ‘ rose in a precipice of a hundred feet 
above the beach. The corpse was lying half in, 
half out of the water ; the advancing tide, raising 
the arm and Sviiring the clothes, had given it at 
SO) sic distance the a|.pcarance of motion, so that 
those who first discovered the body thought that 
life remained. But every spark had been long ex- 
tinguished. 

“ My bairn ! my bairn !” cried the distracted fa- 
ther, “ w'hcre can he be ?” — A dozen mouths were 
opened to communicate hopes which no one felt. 

Some one at length mentioned the gypsies ! 

In a moment Plllangowan had reascended the cliflPs, 
flung himself upon the first horse he met, and rode 
furiously to the huts at Derncleugh. All was there 
dark and desolate ; and, as he dismounted to make 
more minute search, he stumbled over fragments of 
furniture which had been thrown out of the cot- 
tages, and the broken wood and thatch which had 
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been pulled down by his orders. At that moment 
the prophecy, or anathema, of Meg Merrilies fell 
heavy on his mind. Y ou have stripped the thatch 
from seven cottages, — see that the roof-tree of your 
own house stand the surer !” 

Restore,” he cried, “ restore my bairn ! bring 
me back my son, and all shall be forgot and forgiv- 
en !” As he uttered these words in a sort of frenzy, 
his eye caught a glimmering of light in one of the 
dismantled cottages — it was that in wliich Meg 
Merrilies formerly resided. The light, which seem- 
ed to proceed from fire, glimmered not only through 
the window, but also through the rafters of the hut 
where the roofing had been torn off. 

He flew to the place ; the entrance was bolted : 
despair gave the miserable father the strength of 
ten men ; he rushed against the door with such vio- 
lence that it gave way before the momentum of his 
weiglit and force. The cottage was empty, but 
bore marks of recent habitation — there was fire on 
the hearth, a kettle^ and some preparation for food. 
As he eagerly gazed around for something that 
might confirm his hope his child yet lived, although 
in the power of those strange people, a man enter- 
ed the hut. 

It was his old gardener. O sir !” said the old 
man, such a night as this 1 trusted never to live 
to see ! — ye maun come to the Place directly !” 


12 
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“ Is my boy foimd ? is he alive ? have ye found 
Harry Bertram? Andrew, have ye found Harry 
Bertram ?” 

“ No, sir ; but” 

“ Then he is kidnapped ! I am sure of it, An- 
drew ! as sure as that I tread upon earth ! She has 
stolen him — and I will never stir from this place 
till I have tidings of my bairn !” 

“ O, but ye maun come hame, sir ! ye maun come 
hame! — ^We have setot for the Sheriff, and we’ll 
set a watch here a’ night, in case the g)rpsies return ; 
but yoa — ye maun come hame, sir, ^for my la- 

dy’s in the desii-vhraw.” 

Bertri^m turned a . ’^upified and immcaning eye 
on the iiiesseuger who uttered this calamitous news ; 
and, repeating the words, “ in the dead thraw !” as 
if he could not comprehend their meaning, suffer- 
ed the old man to drag him towards his horse. 
During the ride home, he only said, “ Wife and 
bairn, baith — ^mother and son, baith — Sair, sair to 
abide !” 

It is needless to dwell upon the new scene of 
agony which awaited him. The news of Kennedy’s 
fate had been eagerly and incautiously communi- 
cated at Ellangowan, with the gratuitous addition, 
that, doubtless, “ he had drawn the young Laird 
over the craig with him, though the tide had swept 
away the child’s body — ^he was light, puir thing, 
and would flee farther into the surf.” 
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Mrs Bertram heard the tidings ; she was far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy ; she fell into the pains 
of premature labour, and, ere Ellangowan had re- 
covered his agitated faculties, so as to comprehend 
the full distress of his .situation, he was the father 
of a female infant, and a widower. 
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CHAPTER X. 


But see^ his face is black, and full of blood ; 

His eye-balls iarthor out than when he lived. 

Staring full ghastly like a strangled man ; 

H’". hair upr^arM, his nostrils stretch'd with struggling. 

His l)and8 abroa " dUplay’d, as one that gasp'd 
And tugg'd for life, and was by strength subdued. 

Henry IV, Part Pint, 


The Sheriif-depute of the county arrived at 
Ellangowan next morning by daybreak. To this 
provincial magistrate the law of 'Scotland assigns 
judicial powers of considerable extent, and the task 
of enquiring into aU crimes committed within his 
jurisdiction, the apprehension and commitment of 
suspected persons, and so forth. 

The gentleman who held the office in the shire 

of at the time of this catastrophe, was well 

bom and well educated; and, though somewhat 
pedantic and professional in his habits, he enjoyed 
general respect as an active and intelligent magis-' 
trate. His first emplojrment was to examine all 
witnesses whose evidence could throw light upon 
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this mysterious event, and make up the written 
report, proces verbal, or precognition, as it is tech- 
nically called, which the practice of Scotland has 
substituted for a coroner’s inquest. Under the 
Sheriff’s minute and skilful enquiry, many circum- 
stances appeared, which were incompatible with 
the original opinion, that Kennedy had accidental- 
ly fallen from the cliffs. We shall briefly detail 
some of these. 

The body had been deposited in a neighbouring 
fisher-hut, but without altering the condition in 
which it was found. This was the first object of 
the Sheriff’s examination. Though fearfully crush- 
ed and mangled by the fall from such a height, the 
corpse was found to exhibit a deep cut in the head, 
which, in the opinion of a skilful surgeon, must 
have been inflicted by a broad-sword, or cutlass. 
The experience of this gentleman discovered other 
suspicious indications. The face was much black- 
ened, the eyes distorted, and the veins of the neck 
swelled, A coloured handkerchief, which the im- 
fortunate man had worn aroimd his neck, did not 
present the usual appearance, but was much loosen- 
ed, and the knot displaced and dragged extremely 
tight : the folds were also compressed as if it had 
been used as a means of grappling the deceased, 
and dra^ng him perhaps tp the precipice. 

On the other hand, poor Kennedy’s purse was 
found untouched ; and, what seemed yet more ex- 
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traonlinary, the pistols which he usually carried 
when about to encounter any hazardous adventure, 
were found in his pockets loaded. This appeared 
particularly strange, for he was known and dread- 
ed by the contraband traders as a man equally 
fearless and dexterous in the use of his weapons, 
of which he had given many signal proofs. The 
Sheriff enquired, whether Kennedy was not in the 
practice of carrying any other arms. Most of Mr 
Bertram’s servants recollected that he generally 
h.T,d a cofuteau dc chasse, or short hanger, but no 
such ivas foiurl unoa the dead body ; nor could 
those who had seen him on the morning of the 
fatal dav, take it upon them to assert whether he 
then carried that weapon or not. 

The corpse afforded no other indicia respecting 
the fate of Kennedy ; for, though the clothes were 
much displaced, and the limbs dreadfully fractured, 
the one seemed the probable, the other the certain, 
consequences of such a fall. The hands of the de- 
ceased were clenched fast, and full of turf and 
earth ; but this also seemed equivocal. 

The magistrate then proceeded to the place 
where the Corpse was first discovered, and made 
those who had found it give, upon the spot, a par- 
ticular and detailed account of the manner in 
which it 'was lying. A large fragment of the 
rock appeared to have accompanied, or followed, 
the fall of the victim from ‘he diff above. It was 

s 
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of BO solid and compact a substance, tbat it had 
fallen without any great diminution by splintering, 
so that the Sheriff was enabled, first, to estimate 
the weight by measurement, and then to calculate, 
from the appearance of the fragment, what propor- 
tion of it had been bedded into the cliff from which 
it had fallen. This was easily detected, by tlie 
raw appearance of the stone where it had not been 
exposed to’ the atmosphere. They then ascended 
the cliff, and surveyed the place from whence the 
stony fragment had descended. It seemed plain, 
from the appearance of the bed, that the mere 
weight of one man standing upon the projecting 
part of the fragment, supposing it in its original 
situation, could not have destroyed its bias, and 
precipitated it, with himself, from the cliff. At 
the same time, it seemed to have lain so loose, 
that the use of a lever, or the combined strength 
of three or four men, might easily have hurled it 
from its position. The short turf about the brink 
of the precipice was much trampled, as if stamped 
by the heels of men in a mortal struggle, or in the 
act of some violent exertion. Traces of the same 
kind, less nsibly marked, guided the sagacious in- 
vestigator to the verge of the copsewood,. which, 
in that place, crept high up the bank towards the 
top of the precipice. 

With patience and perseverance, they traced 
these marks into the thickest part of the copse, a 
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route which no person would have voluntarily 
adopted,' unless for the purpose of qoncealment. 
Here they found plain vestiges of violence and 
struggling, from space to space. Small boughs 
were tom down, as if grasped by some resisting 
wretch who was draped forcibly along ;• the 
ground, where in the least degree soft or marshy, 
shewed the print of many feet ; there were vestiges 
also, which might be those of human blood. At 
any rate, it was certain that several persons must 
have forced their passage among the oaks, hazels, 
and ‘inderw^od, with which they were mingled; 
and in somp places appeared traces, as if a sack full 
of grain, a d'^ad body, or something of that heavy 
and solid description, had been dragged along the 
ground. In one part of the thicket there was a 
small swamp, the clay of which was whitish, be- 
ing probably mixed with marl. The back of Ken- 
nedy’s coat appeared besmeared with stains of the 
same colour. 

At length, about a quarter of a mile from the 
brink of the fatal precipice, the traces conducted 
them to a small open space of ground, very much 
trampled, and plainly stained with blood, although 
withered leaves had been strewed upon the spot, 
and other means hastily taken to efface the marks, 
which seemed obviously to have been derived from 
a desperate affray. On one side of this patch of 
open ground was found the sufferer’s naked hanger. 
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wbich seemed to have been thrown into the thicket; 
on the other, the belt and idieath, which appeared 
to have been hidden with more leisurely care and 
precaution. 

The magistrate caused the foot-prints which 
marked this spot to be carefuBy measured and ex- 
aiMDed. Some corresponded to the foot of the un- 
happy victim ; some were larger, some less ; indi- 
cating, that at least four or five men had been busy 
around him. Above all, here, and here only, were 
observed the vestiges of a child’s foot ; and as it 
could be seen no where else, and the hard horse- 
track which traversed the wood of Warroch was 
contiguous to the spot, it was natural to think that 
the boy might have escaped in that direction du- 
ring the confusion. But as he was never heard 
of, the Sheriff, who made a careful entry of all 
these memoranda, did not suppress his opinion, 
that the deceased had met with foul play, and that 
the murderers, whoever they were, had possessed 
themselves of the person of the child Harry Ber- 
tram. 

Every exertion was now made to discover the 
criminals. Suspicion hesitated between the smug- 
glers and the gypsies. The fate of Dirk Hatte- 
raidc’s vessel was certain. Two men fiom Bie op- 
posite side of Warroch Bay (so the inlet on the 
southern side of the Point of Warroch is called) 
had seen, thou^ at a great distance, the lu^r 
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drive eastward, afiter doubling the head>land, and, 
as they judged from her manoeuvres, in a disabled 
state. Shortly after, they perceived that she ground- 
ed, smoked, and, finally, took fire. She was, as 
one of them expressed -himselfi m a light low, 
(bright flame,) when they observed a king’s ship, 
with her colours up, heave in sight &om behind 
the cape. The guns of the burning vessel dis- 
charged theniselves as the fire reached them ; and 
they saw her, at length, blow up with a great ex- 
plosion. The sloop of war kept aloof for her own 
safety; and. after hovering till the other exploded, 
stood away scutnward under a press of sail. The 
Sheriff anxiously i.,terr(^ted these men whether 
any boats had left the vessel. They could not 
say — they had seen none — ^but they might have 
put off in such a direction as placed the burning 
vessel between their course and the witnesses. 

That the ship destroyed was Dirk Hatteraick’s, 
no one doubted. His lu^er was well known on 
the coast, and had been expected just at this time. 
A letter from the commander of the king’s sloop, 
to whom the Sheriff made application, put the 
matter beyond doubt; he sent also an extract 
from his l(^-book of the transactions of the day, 
which intimated their being on the outlook for a 
smu^ling lugger, Dirk Hatteraick master, upon 
the information and requisition of Francis Ken- 
nedy, of his majesty’s excise service; and that 
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Kennedy was to be upon the outlook on the shore, 
in case Hatteraick, who was known to be a des- 
perate fellow, and had been repeatedly outlawed, 
should attempt to run iiis sloop aground. About 
nine o’clock a, m. they- discovered a sail, which 
answered the description of Hatteraick’s vessel, 
chased her, and after repeated signals to her to 
shew colours and brihg-to, fired upon her. The 
chase then showed Hamburgh colours, and returned 
.the fire ; and a running fight was maintained for 
three hours, when, just as the lugger Was doubling 
the Point of Warroch, they observed her main-yard 
was shot in the slings, and that the vessel was 
disabled. It was not in their power for some time 
to profit by this circumstance, owing to their hav- 
ing kept too much in shore for doubling the head- 
land. After two tacks they accomplished this, and 
observed the chase on fire, and apparently deserted. 
The fire having reached some casks of spirits, which 
were placed on the deck, with other combustibles, 
probably on purpose, burnt with such fiuy, that no 
boats durst approach the vessel, especially as her 
shotted guns were discharging, one after another, 
by the heat. The captain had no doubt whatever 
that the crew had set the vessel on fire, and escaped 
in their boats. After watching the conflagration 
till the ship blew up, his majesty’s sloop, the 
Shark, stood towards the Isle of Man, with the 
purpose of intercepting the retreat of the smugglers. 
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who, though they might conceal themselves in the 
woods for a day or two, would probably take the 
first opportunity of endeavouring to make for this 
asylum. But they never saw more of them than 
is above narrated. 

Such was the account given by William Prit- 
chard, master and commander of his majesty’s sloop 
of war, Shark, who concluded by regretting deeply, 
that he had not had the happiness to fall in with 
the scound»-pls who had had the impudence to fire 
on hi*! majesty’s flag, and with an assurance, that, 
8hi.*ild he meet Mr Dirk Hatteraick in any future 
cniise, he would not fail to bring him into port 
under his tteni, to answer whatever might be al- 
leged against him. 

As, therefore, it seemed tolerably certain that 
the men on board the lugger had escaped, the death 
of Kennedy, if he fell in with them in the woods, 
when irritated by the loss of their vessel, and by 
the share he had in it, was easily to be accounted 
for. And it was not improbable, that to such 
brutal tempers, rendered desperate by their own 
circumstances, even the murder of the child, against 
whose father Hatteraick was known to have utter- 
ed deep threats, would not appear a very heinous 
crime. 

Against this hypothesis it was urged, that a crew 
of fifteen or twenty men could not have lain hidden 
upon the coast, when so close a search took place 
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immediately after the destruction of their vessel ; 
or, at least, that if they had hid themselves in the 
woods, their boats must have been seen on the 
beach ; — ^that in such precarious circumstances, and 
when all retreat must have seemed difficult, if not 
impossible, it was not to be thought that they 
would have all tmited to commit an useless murder, 
for the mere sake of revenge. Those who held this 
opinion, supposed, either that the boats of the lug- 
ger had stood out to sea without being observed 
by those who were intent upon gazing at the burn- 
ing vessel, and so gained safe distance before the 
sloop got round the headland, or else, that, the 
boats being staved or destroyed by the fire of the 
Shark, during the chase, the crew had obstinately 
determined to perish with the vessel. What gave 
some countenance to this supposed act of despera- 
tion was, that neither Dirk Hatteraick nor any of 
his sailors, aU well-known men in the fair-trade, 
were again seen upon that coast, or heard of in the 
Isle of Man, where strict enquiry was made. On 
the other hand, only one dead body, apparently 
that of a seaman killed by a cannon shot, drifted 
ashore. So all that could be done was to register 
the names, description, and appearance of the in- 
dividuals belonging to the ship’s company, and offer 
a reward for the apprehension of them, or any one 
of them ; extending also to any person, not the 
actujd murderer, who should give evidence tending 
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to convict those who had murthered Francis Ken- 
nedy. Another opinion, whidi was also plausibly 
supported, went to charge this horrid crime upon 
the late tenants of Demdeugh. They were known 
to have resented highly the conduct of the Laird of 
Ellangowan towards them, and to have used threat- 
ening expressions, which every one supposed them 
capable of carrying into effect. The kidnapping 
the child was a crime much more consistent with 
their habits than with those of smugglers, and his 
temporary guardian might have fallen in an at- 
tempt to protect him. Besides, it was remembered, 
that Kenneuy nad been an active agent, two or 
three days before, iu the forcible expulsion of these 
people from Demdeugh, and that harsh and me- 
nacing language had been exchanged between him 
and some of the Egyptian patriarchs upon that 
memorable occasion. 

The Sheriff received also the depositions of the 
unfortimate father and his servant, concerning what 
had passed at their meeting the caravan of gypsies 
as they left the estate of Ellangowan. The speech 
of Meg Merrilies seemed particularly suspidous. 
There was, as the magistrate observed in his law 
language, damnum minatum — a damage, or evil 
turn threatened, and malum seeutum — an evil of 
the very kind predicted shortly afterwards follow^ 
ing. A young wmnan, who had been gathering 
nuts in W arroch wood up<m the &tal day, was also 
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strongly of opinion, though she declined to make 
positive oath, that she had seen Meg Merrilies, at 
least a woman of her remarkable size and appear* 
ance, start suddenly out of a thicket — she said she 
had called to her by name, but, as the figure turned 
from her, and made no answer, she was uncertain 
if it were the gypsey, or her wraith, and was afraid 
to go nearer to one who was reckoned, in the vul- 
gar phrase, «o canny. This vague story received 
some corroboration from the circumstance of a fire 
being that evening found in the gypsey’s deserted 
cottage. To this fact EUangowan and his gardener 
bore evidence. Yet it seemed extravagant to sup- 
pose, that, had this woman been accessory to such 
a dreadful crime, she would have returned that very 
evening on which it was committed, to the place, 
of aU others, where she was most likely to be sought 
after. 

Meg Merrilies was, however, apprehended and 
examined. She denied strongly having been either 
at Dernoleugh or in the wood of Warroch upon 
the day of Kennedy’s death ; and several of her 
tribe made oath in her behalf, that she had never 
quitted their encampment, which was in a glen 
about ten miles distant from EUangowan. Their 
oaths were indeed little to be trusted to; but 
what other evidence could be had in the circum- 
stainces ? There was one remarkable fact, and only 
one, which arose from her examination. Her arm 
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appeared to be slightly wounded by the cut of a 
sharp weapon, and was tied up with a handkerchief 
of Harry Bertram’s. But the chief of the horde 
acknowledged he had “ corrected her” that day 
with his whinger — she herself, and others, gave the 
same account of her hurt ; and, for the handker- 
chief, the quantity of linen stolon from Ellangowan 
during the last months of their residence on the 
estate, easily accounted for it, without charging 
Meg with a more heinous crime. 

It was observed upon her examination, that she 
tre.-’ted the questions respecting the death of Ken- 
nedy, or “ the gauger,*’ as she called him, with in- 
di fference ; but expi i. wed great and emphatic scorn 
and indignation at being supposed capable of in- 
juring little Harry Bertram. She was long con- 
fined in jail, under the hope that something might 
yet be discovered to throw light upon this dark 
and bloody transaction. Nothing, however, oc- 
curred ; and Meg was at length liberated, but un- 
der sentence of banishment from the county, as a 
vagrant, common thief, and disorderly person. No 
traces of the boy could ever be discovered ; and, at 
length, the story, after making much noise, was gra- 
dually given up as altogether inexplicable, and only 
perpetuated by the name of the “ The Gauger’s 
Loup,” which was generally bestowed on the cliff 
from which the unfortunate man had fallen or been 
precipitated. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Enter Time, at Chorus, 

I — that please aomej try all ; both joy and terror 
Of good and bad ; that make and unfold error — 

Now take upon me^ in the name of Time^ 

To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me^ or my swift passage^ thajt 1 slide 
O'er sixteen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap.- -- - 

Winters Tale* 


Oua narration is now about to make a large 
stride, and omit a space^of nearly seventeen years ; 
during which nothing occurred of any pmticular 
consequence with respect to the story we have un- 
dertaken to tell. The gap is a wide one ; yet if 
the reader’s experience in life enables him to look 
back on so many years, the space will scarce appear 
longer in his recollection, than the time consumed 
in turning these pages. 

It was, then, in the month of November, about 
seventeen years after the catastrophe related in the 
last chapter, that, during a cold and stormy night, 
a social group had closed around the kitdimi fire 
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of the Gh)rdon Anns at Kippletringan, a small 
but comfortable inn, kept by Mrs Mac-Candlish 
in that village. The conversation which passed 
among them will save me the trouble of telling 
the few events occurring during this chasm in our 
history, with which it is necessary that the reader 
should be acquainted. 

Mrs Mac-Candlish, throned in a comfortable 
easy chair lined with black leather, was regaling 
herself, and a ncighboiuring gossip or two, with a 
cup of comfortable tea, and at the same time keep- 
ing ^ sharp eye upon her domestics, as they went 
and came in .ivsecution of their various duties 
and commissions. T' e clerk and precentor of the 
parish enjoyed at a little distance his Saturday 
night’s pipe, and aided its bland fumigation by an 
occasional sij) of brandy and water. Deacon Bear- 
cliff, a man of great importance in the village, 
combined the indulgence of both parties — ^he had 
his pipe and his tea-cup, the latter being laced 
with a little spirits. One or two clowns sat at 
some distance, drinking their two-penny ale. 

“ Are ye sure the parlour’s ready for them, and 
the fire burning clear, and the chimney no smo- 
king ?” said the hostess to a chambermaid. 

She was answered in the affirmative. — “ Ane 
wadna be uncivil to them, especially in their dis- 
tress,” said she, turning to the Deacon. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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** Assuredly not, Mrs Mao-Candlish ; assured- 
ly not. I am sure ony sma’ thing they might 
want ftae my shop, under seven, or eight, or ten 
pounds, I would book them as readily for it as the 
first in the country. — Do they come in the auld 
chaise ?” 

“ I dare say no,” said the precentor ; “ for Miss 
Bertram comes on the white powney ilka day to the 
kirk — and a constant kirk-keeper she is — and it’s 
a pleasure to hear her singing the psalms, win- 
some young thing.” 

“ Ay, and the young Laird of Hazlewood rides 
hame half the road wi’ her after sermon,” said one 
of the gossips in company ; “ I wonder how auld 
Hazlewood likes that.” 

“ I kenna how he may like it now,” answered 
another of the tea-drinkers ; “ but the day has 
been when Ellagowan wad hae liked as little to see 
his daughter taking up with their son.” 

“ Ay, has been” answered the first with em- 
phasis. — I am sure, neighbour Ovens,” said the 
hostess, “ the Hazlewoods of Hazlewood, though 
they are a very gude auld family in the county, 
never thought, till within these twa score o’ years, 
of evening themselves till the Ellangowans — ■ 
W ow, woman, the Bertrams of Ellangowan are the 
auld Dingawaies lang syne — ^there is a sang about 
ane o’ them marrpng a daughter of the King of 
Man ; it begins. 
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Blitht Bertram'B te’ift him owet the feon. 

To wed a wife, and bring her haroe ' 

I dare say Mr Skreigh can sing us the ballant.” 

“ Gudewife,” said Skreigh, gathering up his 
mouth, and sipping his tiff of brandy punch with 
great solemnity, “ our talents were gien us to other 
use than to sing daft auld sangs sae near the Sab- 
bath-day.” 

“ Hout li!>, Mr Skreigh, I’se warrant I hae 
h"ard -'e sing a blithe sang on Saturday at e’en 
bcfoio now— Tlut as for the chaise. Deacon, it has 
nae been oat of the coach-house since Mrs Bertram 
died, that’s sixteen or seventeen years sin syn — 
Jock Jabos is away wi’ a chaise of mine for them ; 
— I wonder he’s no come back. It’s pit mirk — ^but 
there’s no an ill turn on the road but twa, and the 
brigg ower Warroch bum is safe enough, if he 
haud to the right side. But then there’s Heavie- 
side-brae, that’s just a murder for post-cattle — but 
Jock kens the road brawly.” 

A loud rapping was heard at the door. 

“ That’s no them. 1 dinna hear the wheels. — 
Grizzel, ye limmer, gang to the door.” 

“ It’s a single gentleman,” whined out Giizzel; 
“ maun I take him into the parlour ?” 

“ Foul be in your feet, then ; — bit’ll be some 
English rider ; coming without a servant at this 
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time o’ night ! — has the ostler ta’en the hors6 ?— 
Ye may light a spunk o’ fire in the red room.” 

“ I wish, ma’am,” said the traveller, entering the 
kitchen, “ you would give me leave to warm myself 
here, for the night is very cold.” 

His appearance, voice, and manner, produced an 
instantaneous effect in his favour. He was a hand- 
some tall thin figure, dressed in black, as appeared 
when he laid aside his riding coat ; his age might 
be between forty and fifty; his cast of features 
grave and interesting, and his air somewhat mili- 
tary. Every point of his appearance and address 
bespoke the gentleman. Long habit had given 
Mrs Mac-Candlish an acute tact in ascertaining the 
quality of her visitors, and proportioning her re- 
ception accordingly : — 

To every guest the appropriate speech was made. 

And every duty with distinction paid ; 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite—— 

“ Your honour’s servant !— Mister Smith, good night." 

On the present occasion, she was low in her cur- 
tesy, and profuse in her apologies. The stranger 
begged his horse might be attended to — she went 
out herself to school the hostler. 

“ There was never a prettier bit o’ horse-flesh in 
the stable o’ the Guerdon Arms,” said the man ; 
•which information increased the landlady’s respect 
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for the rider. Upon the stranger declining to ^ 
into another apartment, (which indeed, she allowed, 
would be but cold and smoky till the fire burnt up,) 
she installed her guest hospitably by the fire-side, 
and offered what refreshment her house afforded. 

“ A cup of yoin tea, ma’am, if you will favour 
me.” 

Mrs Mac-Caiidlish bustled about, reinforced her 
teapot with hyson, and proceeded in her duties with 
her best grace. “We have a very nice parlour, 
sir, aid every thing very agreeable for gentlefolks ; 
bui, it’s bes[^ake thr-night for a gentleman and hi 
daughter that are going to leave this part of the 
country — aue of my chaises is gane for them, and 
will be back forthwith — they’re no sae weel in the 
warld as they have been ; but we’re a’ subject to 
ups and downs in this life, as your honour must 
needs ken — ^but is not the tobacco-reek disagreeable 
to your honour ?” 

“ By no means, ma’am ; I am an old campaigner, 
and perfectly used to it. Will you permit me to 
make some enquiries about a family in this neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

'rhe sound of wheels was now heard, and the 
landlady hurried to the door to receive her expected 
guests ; but returned in an instant, followed by the 
postillion — “ No, they canna come at no rate, the 
-Laird’s sae ill.” 

“ But God help thcrr ,” gaid the landlady, the 
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mom's the tern — ^the very last day they can bide 
in the house — a’ thing’s to be roupit.” 

“ Weel, but they can come at no rate, I tell ye 
—Mr Bertram canna be moved.” 

“ What Mr Bertram ?” said the strangCT ; " not 
Mr Bertram of EUangowan, I hope ?” 

“ Just e’en that same, sir ; and if ye be a friend o’ 
his, ye have come at a time when he’s sair bested.” 

“ I have been abroad for many years — ^is his 
health so much deranged ?” 

“ Ay, and his affairs an’ a’,” said the Deacon ; 
“ the creditor have entered into possession o’ the 
estate, and it’s for sale ; and some that made the 
mmst by him — I name nae names, but Mrs Mac- 
Candlish kens wha I mean — (the landlady shook 
her head significantly) they’re sairest on him e’en 
now. I have a sma’ matter due mysell, but I would 
rather have lost it than gane to turn the auld man 
out of his house, and him just dying.” 

“ Ay but,” said the parish-clerk, “ Mr Glossin 
wants to get rid of the auld Laird, and drive on the 
sale, for fear the heir-male should cast up upon 
them ; for I have heard say, if there was an heir- 
male, they couldna sell the estate for auld Ellan- 
gowan’s debt." 

“ He had a son bom a good many years ago,” 
said the stranger ; “ he is dead, I suppose ?” 

“ Nae man can say for that,” said the derk mys- 
teriously. 
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“ Dead !” said the Deacon, “ I’se warrant him 
dead lang syne; he hasna been heard o’ these 
twenty years or thereby.” 

“ I wot weel it’s no twenty years,” said the land- 
lady ; “ it’s no abune seventeen at the outside in 
this very month ; it made an unco noise ower a’ 
this country — the bairn disappeared the very day 
that Supervisor Kennedy cam by his end. — If ye 
kenn’d this country lang syne, your honoinr wad 
may-be keu Frank Kennedy the Supervisor. He 
was heartsome pleasant man, and company for the 
best genii* roen in the county, and muckle mirth 
he’s madt: in this house. I was young then, sir, 
and newly married to Badlie Mae-Candlish, that’s 
dead and gone — (a sigh) — and muckle fun I’ve had 
wi’ the Supervisor. He was a daft d(^ — O, an’ he 
could hae hauden aff the smugglers a bit ! but he 
was aye venturesome. — ^And so ye see, sir, there 
was a king’s sloop down in Wigton bay, and Frank 
Kennedy, he behoved to have her, up to chace Dirk 
Hatteraick’s lugger — ye’ll mind Dirk Hatteraick, 
Deacon ? I dare say ye may have dealt wi’ him— 
(the Deacon gave a sort of acquiescent nod and 
humph.) He was a daring chidd, and he fought 
his ship till she blew up like peelings of ingaus ; 
and Frank Kennedy he had been the first man to 
board, and he was flung like a quarter of a mile 
off, and fell into the water below the rock at War- 
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roch Point, that they ca’ the Gauger’s Loup to this 
day.” 

“ And Mr Bertram’s child,” said the stranger, 
“ what is all this to him ?” 

“ Ou, sir, the bairn aye held an unca wark wi’ 
the Supervisor; and it was generally thought he 
went on board the vessel alang wi’ him, as bairns 
arc aye forw ard to be in mischief.” 

“ No, no,” said the Deacon, “ ye’re clean out 
there, Luckie — ^for the young Laird was stown 
away by a randy gypsey woman they ca’d Meg 
Merrilies, — I mind her looks weel, — ^in revenge for 
Ellangowan having gar’d her be drumm’d through 
Kippletringan for stealing a silver spoon.” 

“If ye’ll forgi’c me. Deacon,” said the precentor, 
“ ye’re e’en as far wrang as the gudewife.” 

“ And what is your edition of the story, sir ?’ 
said the stranger, turning to him with interest. 

“ That’s may-bc no sae canny to tell,” said the 
precentor, wdth solemnity. 

■ Upon being urged, however, to speak out, he 
preluded wdth two or three large puffs of tobacco- 
smoke, and out of the cloudy sanctuary which these 
whiffs formed around him, delivered the following 
l^end, having cleared his voice with one or two 
hems, and imitating, as near as he could, the elo- 
quence which weekly thundered over his head from 
the pulpit. 
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“ What we are now to deliver, my brethren, — 
hem — hem, — I mean, my good friends, — ^was not 
done in a comer, and may serve as an answer to 
witch-advocates, atheists, and misbelievers of all 
kinds. — ^Ye must know that the worshipful Laird 
of Ellangowan was not so preceese as he might 
have been in clearing his land of witches, (concern- 
ing whom it is said, ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live/) nor of those who had familiar spirits, 
and consulted with divination, and sorcery, and 
lots, ^vhich is the fashion with the Egyptians, as 
they i^a’ tiR icsePs and other unhappy bodies, in 
this our country. i\nd the I^aird was three years 
married without having a family— and he was sae 
left to himsell, that it was thought he held ower 
muckle trocking and communing wd’ that Meg 
Merrilies, wha was the maist notorious witch in a’ 
Galloway and Dumfrics-shire baith.” 

“ Aweel I wot there’s something in that,” said 
Mrs Mac-Candlish ; ‘‘ I’ve kenn’d him order her 
twa glasses o’ brandy in this very house.” 

“ Aweel, gudewife, then the less I lee — Sae the 
lady was wi’ bairn at last, and in the night when 
she should have been delivered, there comes to the 
door of the ha’ house — the Place of Ellangowan as 
they ca’d — an ancient man, strangely habited, and 
asked for quarters. His head, and his legs, and his 
arms were bare, although it was winter time o’ the 
year, and he had a grev ’^eard three quarters lang. 
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W eel, he was admitted ; and when the lady was deli> 
vered, he craved to know the very moment of the 
hour of the birth, and.he went out and consulted the 
stars. And when he came back, he tell’d the Laird, 
that the Evil One wad have power over the knave- 
bmm, that was that night bom, and he charged him 
that the babe should be bred up in the ways of 
piety, and that he should aye hae a godly minister at 
his elbow, to pray wf the bairn and^^w him. And 
the aged man vanished away, and no man of this 
country ever saw mair o’ him.” 

“ Now, that will not pass,” said the postillion, 
who, at a respectful distance, was listening to the 
conversation, “ begging Mr Skreigh’s and the 
company’s pardon, — there was no sae mony hairs 
on the warlock’s face as there’s on his ain at this 
moment ; and he had as gude a pair o’ boots as a 
man need streik on his legs, and gloves too ; — and 
I should understand boots by this time, I think.” 

“ Whisht, Jock,” said the landlady. 

“ What do ye ken of the matter, friend Jabos ?” 
said the Precentor, contemptuously. 

“ No muckle, to be sure, Mr Skreigh — only 
that I lived within a penny-stane cast o’ the head 
o’ the avenue at Ellangowan, when a man cam 
jingling to our door that night the young Laird 
was bom, and my mother sent me, that was a 
hafflin callant, to shew the stranger the gate to the 
Place, which, if he had been sic a warlock, he 
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might hae kenn’d himsell, ane wad think — and he 
was a young, weel-faur’d, weel-dressed man, like 
an Englishman. And I tell ye he had as gude a 
hat and hoots, and gloves, as ony gentleman need 
to have. To be sure he did gie an awesome glance 
up at the auld castle — and there was some spae> 
wark gaed on — I aye heard that ; but as for his 
vanishing, I held the stirrup mysell when he gaed 
away, and he gied me a round half-crown — he was 
riding on a haick they ca’d Souple Sam — it belang- 
ed to the George at Dumfries — it was a blood-bay 
beasi, very i.’’ o’ the spavin — I hae seen the beast 
baith bcfort and since.” 

*■ Aweel, aweel, Jock,” answered Mr Skreigh, 
with a tone of mild solemnity, “ our accounts dif- 
fer in no material particulars ; but I had no know- 
ledge that ye had seen the man. — So ye see, my 
friends, that this soothsayer having prognostica- 
ted evil to the boy, his father engaged a godly mi- 
nister to be with him morn and night.” 

“ Ay, that was him they ca’d Dominie Samp- 
son,” said the postillion. 

“ He’s but a dumb dog that,” observed the 
Deacon ; “ I have heard that he never could 
preach five words of a sermon endlang, for as lang 
as he has been licensed.” 

“ Weel, but,” said the Precentmr, waving his 
hand, as if eager to retrieve the command of the 
discourse, “ he waited on the young T.,aird by 
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night and day. Now, it chanced, when the baim 
was near five years aiild, that the Laird had a 
sight of his errors, and determined to put these 
Egyptians aff his ground ; and he caused them to 
remove; and that Frank Kennedy, that was a 
rough swearing fellow, he was sent to turn them 
off. And he cursed and damned at them, and 
they swure at him ; and that Meg Merrilies, that 
was the maist powerfu’ with the Enemy of Alan- 
kind, she as gude as said she would have him, body 
and soul, before three days were ower his head. 
And I have it from a sure hand, and that’s ane 
wha saw it, and that’s John Wilson, that was the 
Laird’s groom, that Meg appeared to the Laird as 
he was riding hamc from Singlesidc, over Gibbie’s- 
know, and threatened him wi’ what she wad do to 
his family ; but whether it was Meg, or something 
waur in her likeness, for it seemed bigger than 
ony mortal creature, John could not say.” 

‘‘ AavccI,” said the postillion, “ it might be sae 
— I canna say against it, for I was not in the 
country at tlie time ; but John Wilson was a blus- 
tering kind of fellow, without the heart of a sprug.” 

“ And what was the end of all this ?” said the 
stranger, with some impatience. 

“ On, the event and upshot of it was, sir,” said 
the Precentor, that while they were all looking 
on, beholding a king’s ship chase a smuggler, this 
Kennedy suddenly brake away frae them without 

11 
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bny reason that could be descried — tropes nor tows 
wad not hae held him — and made for the Wood 
of Warroch as fast as his beast could carry him ; 
and by the way he met the young Laird and 
his governor, and he snatched up the bairn, and 
swure,. if he was bewitched, the bairn should have 
the same luck as him ; and the minister followed 
as fast as he could, and almaist as fast as them, 
for he was wonderfully swift ci* foot — and he saw 
Meg the witch, or her master in her similitude, 
rise suddenly out of the ground, and claiight the 
bairu suddenly out oT the gauger’s arms — and then 
he rampauged and diew his sword — for ye ken a 
fie man and a eusser learsna the dcih” 

I believe that’s very true,” said the postillion. 

“ So, sir, she grippit him, and clodded him like 
a staiic from the sling ower the craigs of Warroch- 
head, where he was found that evening — ^but what 
became of the babe, frankly I cannot say. But 
he that was minister here then, that’s now in a 
better place, had an opinion, that the bairn was 
only conveyed to Fairy-land for a season.” 

The stranger had smiled slightly at some parts 
of this recital, but ere he could answer, the clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs was heard, and a smart servant, 
handsomely dressed, with a cockade in his hat, 
bustled into the kitchen, with ‘‘ Make a little 
room, good people when, observing the stran- 
ger, he descended at oni*'" into the modest and 
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dvil domestic,- his hat sunk' down by his side, and 
he put a letter into his master’s hands. " The fa- 
mily at Ellangowan, sir, are in great distress, and 
unable to receive any visits.” 

“ I know it,” replied his master : “ And now, 
madam, if you will have the goodness to allow me 
to occupy the parlour you mentioned, as you are 
disappointed of yorir guests” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Mrs Mac-Candlish, and 
lighted the way wth all the imperative bustle 
which an active landlady loves to display upon such 
occasions. 

“ Young man,” said the Deacon to the servant, 
filling a glass, “ ye’ll no be the waur o’ this, after 
your ride.” 

“ Not a feather, sir, — thank ye — your very good 
health, sir.” 

“ And wha may your master be, friend ?” 

“ What, the gentleman that was here ? — that’s 
the famous Colonel Mannering, from the East In- 
dies.” 

“ What, him we read of in the newspapers ?” 

“ Ay, ay, just the same. It was he relieved 
Cuddicbum, and defended Chingalore, and defeat- 
ed the great Mahratta chief. Ram Jolli Bundle- 
man — I was with him in most of his campaigns.” 

“ Lord safe us,” said the landlady, “ I must go 
see what he would have for supper— that I should 
set him down here !” 
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“O, he likes that all the better, mother; — ^you 
never saw a plainer creature in your life than the 
Colonel ; and yet he has a spice of the devil in 
him too.” 

The rest of the evening’s conversation belowstairs 
tending little to edification, we shall, with the read- 
er’s leave, step up to the parlour. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Reputation ? that’s man’s idol 

Set up against God^ the Maker of all laws. 

Who hath commanded us we should not kill. 

And yet we say we must, for Reputation ! 

What honest man can either fear his own. 

Or else will hurt another's reputation ? 

Fear to do base and unworthy things is valour ; 

If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too. — — 

Ben Jonson. 


Thu Colonel was walking pensively up and 
down the parlour, when the officious landlady re- 
entered to take his commands. Having given them 
in the manner he thought would be most accept- 
able “ for the good of the house,” he begged to de- 
tain her a moment. 

“ I think,” he said, “ madam, if I understood 
the good people right, Mr Bertram lost his son in 
his fifth year ?” 

“ O ay, sir, there’s nac doubt o’ .that, though 
there are mony idle clashes about the way and 
manner, for it’s an auld story now, and every body 
tells it, as we were doing, their ain way by the 
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ingle-fflde. But lost the bairn was in his fifUi 
year, as yoiur honour says. Colonel ; and the news 
being rashly tell’d to the leddy, then great with 
chil4 cost her her life that samyn night — and 
the Laird never throve after that day, but was 
just careless of every thing — though, when' his 
daughter Miss Lucy grew up, she tried to keep 
order within doors — ^but what could she do, poor 
thing ?— so now they’re out of house and hauld.” 

“ Can you recollect, madam, about what time of 
the y"ar the child was lost ?” The landlady, after 
a pciuse, and some recollection, answered, “ she was 
positive it was aL)out this season and added some 
local recollections tiiut fixed the date in her me- 
mory, as occurring about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 17 — . 

The stranger took two or three turns round the 
room in silence, but signed to Mrs Mac-Candlish 
not to leave it. 

“ Did I rightly apprehend,” he said, “ that the 
estate of Ellangowan is in the market ?” 

“ In the market ? — ^it will be sell’d the mom to 
the highest bidder — that’s no the mom, Lord help 
me ! which is the Sabbath, but on Monday, the 
first free day ; and the furniture and stocking is to 
be roupit at the same time on the ground — it’s the 
opinion of the hail country, that the sale has been 
shamefully forced on at this time, when there’s sae 
little money stirring in Scotland wi’ this weary 
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American war, that somebody may get the land k 
bargain — ^Deil be; in them, that I should say sae !” 
— ^the good lady’s wrath rising at the supposed in- 
justice. 

“ And where will the sale take place ?” 

“ On the premises, as the advertisement says — 
that’s at the house of Ellangowan, as I understand 
it.” 

“ And who exhibits the title-deeds, rent-roll, 
and plan ?” 

“ A very decent man, sir ; the sheriff-substi- 
tute of the county, who has authority from the 
Court of Session. He’s in the towm just now, if 
your honour would like to see him ; and he can 
tell you mair about the loss of the bairn than ony 
body, for the sheriff-depute (that’s his principal, 
like,) took much pains to come at the truth o’ 
that matter, as I have heard.” 

“ And this gentleman’s name is” — —• 

“ Mac-Morlan, sir, — ^he’s a man o’ character, 
and weel spoken o.” 

“ Send my compliments — Colonel Mannering’s 
compliments to him, and I would be glad he would 
do me the pleasure of supping with me, and bring 
these papers with him — and I beg, good madam, 
you will say nothing of this to any one else.” 

“ Me, sir? ne’er a word shall I say — 1 wish 
your honour, (a curtsey) or ony honourable gentle- 
man that’s fought for his country, (another curtsey) 
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had the land; since the auld family maun quit, (a 
sigh) ratther than that wily scoundrel, Glossin, 
that’s ris^n on the ruin of the best friend he ever 
had — and now I thinlc on’t. I’ll slip on my hood 
and pattens, and gang to Mr Mac-Morlan mysell 
— ^he’s at hame e’en now — ^it’s hardly a step.” 

“ Do so, my good landlady, and many thanks — 
and bid my servant step here with my portfolio in 
the mean time.” 

In a minute or two. Colonel Mannering was 
quietly seated with his writing materials before 
him. We iijve thj privilege of looking over his 
shoulder as he writes, and we willingly communi- 
cate its substance to our readers. The letter was 
addressed to Arthur Mervyn, Esq. of Mervyn- 
Hall, Llanbraithwaite, Westmoreland. It con- 
tained some account of the writer’s previous jour- 
ney since parting with him, and then proceeded as 
follows : 

“ And now, why will yon stiH upbraid me with 
my melancholy, Mervyn? — Do you think, after 
the lapse of twenty-five years, battles, wounds, im- 
prisonment, misfortunes of every description, I can 
be still the same lively, unbroken Guy Mannering, 
who climbed Skiddaw with you, or shot grouse 
upon Crossfell ? That you, who have remained in 
the bosom of domestic happiness, experience little 
change, that your step is as light, and your fancy 
as full of sunshine, is i blessed effect of health 
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and temperament, co-operating with content and a 
smooth current down the course of life. But, my 
career has been one of difficulties, and doubts, and 
ekiftk. From my infancy I have been the sport of 
accident, and though the wind has often home me 
into harbour, it has seldom been into^hat which 
the {nlot destined. Let me recall to you — ^but the 
task must be brief — ^the odd and wayward fates of 
my youth, and the misfortunes of my manhood. 

“ The former, you will say, had nothing very 
appalling. All was not for the best ; but aU was 
tolerable. My ffither, the eldest son of an ancient 
but reduced family, left me with little, save the 
name of the head of the house, to the protection 
of his more fortunate brothers. They were so fond 
of me that they almost quarrelled about me. My 
uncle, the bishop, would have had me in orders, 
and offered me a living — ^my imcle, the merchant, 
would have put me into a counting-house, and pro- 
posed to give me a share in the thriving concern 
of Mannering and Marshal, in Lombard Street — 
So, between these two stools, or rather these two 
soft, easy, well-stuffed chairs of divinity and com- 
merce, my unfortunate person slipped down, and 
pitched upon a dragoon saddle. Again, the bishop 
wished me to marry the niece and heiress of the 
dean of Lincoln ; and my unde, the alderman, 
proposed to me the only daughter of old Sloethom, 
the great wine-merchant, rich enough to play at 
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span-counter with moidores, and make thread- 
papers of bank notes — and somehow I slipped my 
neck out of both nooses, and married — ^poor — poor 
Sophia Wellwood. 

“ You will say, my military care^ in India, 
when I followed my lament there, should have 
given me some satisfaction ; and so it assuredly has. 
You will remind me also, that if I disappointed 
the hopes of my guardians, I did not incur their dis- 
pleasure — lliat the bishop, at his death, bequeath- 
ed nie his blessing, his manuscript sermons, and a 
curious poilfolio, containing the heads of eminent 
divines o;.‘ the church of England ; and that my 
uncle Sir Paul Iilaunering, left me sole heir and 
executor to his large fortune. Yet all this availeth 
me nothing — I told you I had that upon my mind 
which I should carry to my grave with me, a per- 
petual aloes in the draught of existence. I will tell 
you the cause more in detail than I had the heart 
to do while under yoxu: hospitable roof. You will 
often hear it inentioncd, and perhaps with different 
and unfounded circumstances. •! wiU, therefore, 
speak it out ; and then let the event itself, and the 
sentiments of melancholy with which it has im- 
pressed me, never again be subject of discussion be- 
tween us. 

“ Sophia, as you well know, followed me to Indian 
She was as,, innocent as gay ; but, unfortunately 
for us both, as gay as innocent. My own manners 

5 
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vrere partly formed by studies I bad forsaken, and 
habits of seclusion, not quite consistent ndth my 
situation as commandant of a regiment in a coun- 
try \yhere universal hospitality is offered and ex-» 
pected by every settler claiming the rank of a gen- 
tleman. In a moment of peculiar pressure, (you 
know how hard we were sometimes nm to obtain 
white faces to couiiten^nce our line-of-battle) a 
young man, named Brown, joined our regiment as 
a volunteer, and finding the. military duty more to 
his fancy than commerce, in which he had been 
engaged, remained with us as a cadet. — Let me do 
my unhappy victim justice — ^he behaved with such 
gallantry on every occasion that offered, that the 
first vacant commission was considered as his due. 
I was absent for some weeks upon a distant expe- 
dition ; when I returned, I found this young fellow 
established quite as the friend of the house, and 
habitual attendant of my wife and daughter. It 
was ap arrangement which displeased me in many 
particulars, though no objection could be made to 
his manners or character — Yet I might have been 
reconciled to his familiarity in my family, but for 
the suggestions of another. If you read over — 
whiNk I never dare open — the play of Othello, you 
will have some idea of what followed — I mean of 
my motives — my actions, thank God! were less 
reprehensible. There was another oad||^pnbitioii8 
of the vacant situation. Ho called mV attention 
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to what he led me to tewn coquetry between my 
wife and this young man. Sophia was virtuous, 
but proud of her virtue ; and, irritated by my jea- 
lousy, she was so imprudent as to press and en- 
courage an intimacy which she saw I disapproved 
and regarded with suspicion. Between Brown and 
me there existed a sort of internal dislike. He 
made an etfort or two to overcome my prejudice ; 
but, prepossessed as I was, I placed them to a 
wrong moti'-e. Feeling himself repulsed, and with 
scon., he desisted ; and as he was without family 
anti friend; , he wa- naturally more watchful of the 
deportment oi one who had both. 

“ It is odd with wiiat torture I write this letter. 
I feel inclined, nevertheless, to protract the opera- 
tion, just as if my doing so could put off the catas- 
trophe which has so long embittered my life. But 
it must be told, and it shall be told briefly. 

“ My wife, though no longer young, was still 
eminently handsome, and — ^let me say thus far in 
my own justification — she was fond of being thought 
so — I am repeating what I said before— s-In a 
word, of her virtue I never entertained a doubt ; 
*but, pushed on by the artful suggestions of Archer, 
I thought she cared little for my peace of mini^ 
and that the young fellow. Brown, paid his at- 
tentions in my despite, and in defiance of me. He 
perhaps coi^i|ered me, on his part, as an oppressive 
aristocratic ' man, who made my rank in society. 
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and in the army, IIk means of galling those whom 
drcumstances placed beneath me. And if he dis- 
covered my silly jealousy, he probably considered 
the fretting me in that sore point of my character, 
as one means of avenging the petty indignities to 
which I had it in my power to subject him. Yet 
an acute friend of mine gave a more harmless, or 
at least a less offensive, construction to his atten- 
tions, which he conceived to be meant for my 
daughter Julia, though immediately addressed to 
propitiate the influence of her mother. This could 
have been no very flattering or pleasing enterprize 
on the part of an obscure and nameless young man ; 
but I shoxdd not have been offended at this folly 
as I was at the higher degree of presumption 1 
suspected. Offended, however, I was, and in a 
mortal degree. 

“ A very slight spark will kindle a flame where 
every thing lies open to catch it. I have absolutely 
forgot the proximate cause of quarrel, but it was 
some trifle which occurred at the card-table, which 
occasioned high words and a challenge. We met 
in the morning beyond the walls and esplanade of 
the fortress which I then commanded, on the fron- 
tiers of the settlement. This was arranged for 
Brown’s safety, had he escaped. I almost wish he 
had, though at my own expence ; but he- fell by 
the first fire. AVe strove to assist 1 %^ but some 
of these Looties, a species of native banditti who 
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were always on the wateh for prey, poured in upon 
us. Archer and I gained our horses with difficulty, 
and cut oiu* way through them after a hard conffict, 
in the course of which he received some desperate 
wounds. To complete the misfortunes of this mi- 
serable day, my wife, who suspected the design 
with which I left the fortress, had ordered her pa- 
lanquin to follow me, and was alarmed and almost 
made prisonei by another troop of these plunderers. 
She was quifkly released by a party of our cavalry; 
but I cannot disguise from myself, that the inci- 
dciits of til!' fatal morning gave a severe shock to 
health already delicate. The confession of Archer, 
who thought himseii dying, that he had invented 
some circiunstances, and, for his purposes, put the 
worst construction upon others, and the full ex- 
planation and exchange of forgiveness which this 
produced, could not check the progress of her dis- 
order. She died within about eight months after 
this incident, bequeathing me only the girl, of 
whom Mrs Mervyn is so good as to undertake the 
temporary charge. Julia was also extremely ill, so 
much so, that 1 was induced to throw up my com- 
mand and return to Europe, where her native air, 
time, and the novelty of the scenes around her, 
have contributed to dissipate her dejection, and re- 
store her health. 

“ Now tliat you know my story, you will no 
longer ask me the rc;!>-on of my melancholy, but 
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permit me to brood upon it as I may. There is, 
surely, in the above narrative, enough to embitter, 
though not to poison, the chalice, which the fortune 
and fame you so often mention had prepared to re- 
gale my years of retirement. 

“ I could add circumstances which our old tutor 
would have quoted as instances of day fatality — 
you would laugh were I to mention such_particu- 
lars, especially as you know 1 put no faith in them. 
Yet, since I have come to the very house from 
which I now write, I have learned a singular coin- 
cidence, which, if I find it truly established by to- 
lerable evidence, will serve us hereafter for subject 
of curious discussion. But 1 will spare you at pre- 
^ sent, as I expect a person to speak about a purchase 
of property now open in this part of the country. 
It is a place to. which I have a foolish partiality, 
and 1 hope my purchasing may be convenient to 
those who are parting with it, as there is a plan for 
buying it under the value. My respectful com- 
pliments to Mrs Mervyn, and I will trust you, 
though you boast to be so lively a young gentle- 
man, to kiss Julia for me. — ^Adieu, dear Merv]^. 
— .Thine ever, 

I 

“ Guy Manneking.” 

Mr Mac-Morlan now . entered the room. The 
well-known character of Colonel Maunering at once 
disposed this gentleman, who was a man of intel- 
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ligenee and probity, to be open and confidential. 
He explained the advantages and disadvantf^es of 
the property. “ It was settled,” he said, “ the 
greater part of it at least, upon heirs male, and the 
purchaser would have the privilege of retaining in 
his hands a large proportion of the price', in case of 
the re-appearance, within a certain limited term, 
of the child who had disappeared.” 

“ To what pmpose, then, force forward a sale ?” 
said Mannering. 

MaoMorlan smiled. Ostensibly.” he said, 
“ to sdbstituu the iiiterest of money, instead of the 
ill-paid and precarious rents of an unimproved 
estate; but chiefly, it was supposed, to suit the 
wishes and views of a certain intended purchaser, 
who had become a principal creditor, and forced 
himself into the management of the affairs by means 
best known to himself, and who, it was thought, 
would find it very convenient to purchase the estate 
without paying down the price.” 

Mannering consulted with Mr Mac-Morlan upon 
the steps for thwarting this unprincipled attempt. 
They then conversed long upon the singular dis- 
appearance of Harry Bertram upon his fifth birth- 
day, verifying thus the random prediction of Man- 
nering, of which, however, it will readily be sup- 
posed he made no boast. Mr Mac-Morlan was not 
himself in office when that incidgnt took place ; but 
he was well acquainted ■’ Ith all the circumstances. 
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and promised that our hero should have them de- 
tailed by the sherifF-depute himself, if, as he pro- 
posed, he should become a settler in that part of 
SooUand. With this assurance they parted, well 
satisfied with each other, and with the evening’s 
conference. 

On the Sunday following. Colonel Mannering 
attended the parish church with great decorum. 
None of tlie Ellangowan family were present ; and 
it was understood that the old Laird was rather 
worse than better. Jock Jabos, once more dis- 
patched for him, returned once more without his 
errand. Next day Miss Bertram hoped he might 
be removed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Tliey told me, by the sentence of the law. 

They had commission to |cize all thy fortune. — 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face. 

Lording it o er a pile of massy plate. 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale ; — 

There v another, making villainous jests 
At thy unu >ing ; he had ta'en possession 
Of all thy ancient n ast domestic ornaments. 

Otway. 


Eaiily next moniing, Mannering mounted his 
horse, and, accompanied by his servant, took the 
road to Ellangowan. He had no need to enquire 
the way. A sale in the country is a place of public 
resort and amusement, and people of various de- 
scriptions streamed to it from all quarters. 

After a pleasant ride of about an hour, the old . 
towers of the ruin presented themselves in the land- 
scape. The thoughts, with what different feelings 
he had lost sight of them so many years before, 
thronged upon the mind of the traveller. The- 
landscape was the same ; but how changed the feel- 
ings, hopes, and views, of the spectator ! Then, life 
and lo^ c were new, and all the prospect was gilded 
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by their tays. And now, disappointed in affection, 
sated with fame, and what the world calls success, 
his mind goaded by bitter and repentant recollec- 
tion, his best hope was to find a retirement in which 
he might nurse the melancholy that was to accom- 
pany him to his grave. “ Yet why should an in- 
dividual mourn over the instability of his hopes, 
and the vanity of his prospects ? The ancient 
chiefs, who -erected these* enormous and massive 
towers to be the fortress of their race and the seat 
of their power, could they have dreamed the day 
was to come, when the last of their descendants 
should be expelled, a ruined wanderer, from his 
possessions ! But Natme’s bounties are unaltered. 
The feun will shine as fair on these ruins, whether 
the property of a stranger, or of a sordid and ob- 
scure trickster of the abused law, as when the ban- 
ners of the founder first waved upon their battle- 
ments.” 

These reflections brought Mannering to the door 
of the house, which was that day open to all. He 
entered among others, who traversed the apart- 
ments, some to select articles for purchase, others 
to gratify their curiosity. There is something me- 
lancholy in such a scene, even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. The confiised state of the 
furniture, displaced for the 'convenience of being 
easily viewed and carried off by the purchasers, 
is disagreeable to the eye. Those articles which. 
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properly and decently atranged, look cteditable and 
handsome, have then a paltry and wretched ap* 
pearance ; and the apartments, stripped of all that 
render them commodious and comfortable, have an 
aspect of ruin and dilapidation . It is disgusting al^ 
so, to see the scenes of domestic society and seclu- 
sion thrown open to the gaze of the curious and the 
vulgar ; to hear their coarse speculations and jests 
upon the fashions and furniture to which they are 
unaccustomed,— a frolicksome humour inuch che- 
rished by the whiskey which in Scotland is always 
put in circui; ♦^ion upon such occasions. All these 
are ordinary effects of such a scene as Ellangowan 
now presented ; but the moral feeling, that, in this 
case, they indicated the total ruin of an ancient and 
honourable family, gave them treble weight and 
poignancy. 

It was some time before Colonel Mannering 
could find any one disposed to answer his reitera- 
ted questions concerning Ellangowan himself. At 
length, an old maid-servant, who held her apron to 
her eyes as she spoke, told him, “ the Laird was 
sojnetlung better, and they hoped lie would be able 
to leave the house that day. JNliss Lucy expected 
the chaise every moment, and, as the day was fine 
for the time o’ year, they had carried him in his 
easy chair up to the green before the auld castle, to 
be out of the way of this unca .spectacle.” Hither 
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Colonel Mannering went in quest of him, and soon ■ 
came in sight of the little group, which consisted 
of four persons. The ascent was steep, so that he 
had time to reconnoitre them as he advanced, and 
to consider in what mode he should make his ad- 
dress. 

Mr Bertram, paralytick, and almost incapable 
of moving, occupied his easy chair, attired in his 
night-cap, and a loose camlet coat, his feet wrapped 
in blankets. Behind him, with his hands crossed 
on the cane on which he rested, stood Dominie 
Sampson, whom Mannering recognised at once. 
Time had made no change upon him, unless that 
his black coat seemed more brown, and his gaunt 
cheeks more lank, than when Mannering last saw 
him. On one side of the old man was a sylph-like 
form — a young woman of about seventeen, whom 
the Colonel accounted to be his daughter. She 
was looking, from time to time, anxiously towards 
the avenue, as if expecting the post-chaise ; and 
between whiles busied herself in adjusting * the 
blankets, so as to protect her father from the cold, 
and in answering enquiries, which he seemed to 
mjike with a captious and querulous manner. She 
did not frust herself to look towards The Place, as 
it was caUed, althoxigh the hum of the assembled 
crowd must have drawn her attention in that di- 
rection. The fourth person of the group was a 
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handsome and genteel young man, who seemed to 
share Miss Bertram’s anxiety, and her solicitude 
to sooth and accommodate her parent. 

This young man was the first who observed Co- 
lonel Mannering, and immediately stepped forward 
to meet him, as if politely to prevent his drawing 
nearer to the distressed group. Mannering instant- 
ly paused and explained. “ He was,” he said, “ a 
stranger, to whom Mr Bertram had formerly shewn 
kindness and hospitality ; he would not have in- 
truded himself upon him at a period of distress, 
did it not seem *^^0 in some degree a moment also 
of desertion ; he wish d merely to offer such ser- 
vices as might be in his power to Mr Bertram and 
the young lady.” 

He then paused at a little distance from the 
chair. His old acquaintance gazed at him with 
lack-lustre eye, that intimated no tokens of recog- 
nition — ^the Dominie seemed too deeply sunk in 
distress even to observe his presence. The young 
man spoke aside with Miss Bertram, who advanced 
timidly, and thanked Mr Mannering for his good- 
ness ; “ but,” she said, the tears gushing fast into 
her eyes— “ her father, she feared, was not so much 
himself as to be able to remember him.” 

She then retreated towards the chair, accompa- 
nied by the Colonel . — “ Father,” she said, “ this 
is Mr Mannering, an old friend, come to enquire 
after you.” 
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“ He’s very heartily welcome,” said the old man, 
raising himself in his chair, and attempting a ges- 
ture of courtesy, while a gleam of hospitable satis- 
faction seemed to pass over his faded features ; 
“ hut, Lucy, my dear, let us go down to the house, 
you should not keep the gentleman here in the 
cold. — Dominie, take the key of the wine-cooler. 

Mx a a the gentleman will take something 

after his ride.” — 

Mannering was unspeakably affected by the con- 
trast which his recollection made between this re- 
ception and that with which he had been greeted 
by the same individual when they last met. He 
coidd not restrain his tears, and his evident emo- 
tion at once attained him the confidence of the 
friendless young lady. 

“ Alas !” said she, “ this is distressing even to 
a stranger ; but it may be better for my poor father 
to be in this way, than if he knew and could feel 
aU.” 

A servant in livery now came up the path, and 
spoke in an under tone to the young gentleman — 
“ Mr Charles, my lady’s wanting you yonder sadly, 
to bid for her for the black ebony cabinet; and 
Lady Jean Devorgoil is wi’ her an a’-— ye maun 
come away directly.” 

“ Tell them you could not find me, Tom, or, 
stay, — say I am looking at the horses.” 

“ No, no, no,” said Lucy Bertram, earnestly ; 
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“ if you would not add to the misery of this mise- 
rable moment, go to the company directly. — ^This 
gentleman, I am sure, will see us to the carriage.” 

“ Unquestionably, madam,” said Mannering, 
“ your yoimg friend may rely on my attention.” 

“ Farewell, then,” said Mr Charles, and w'his- 
pered a word in her ear — then ran down the steep 
hastilj , as if net trusting his resolution at a slower 
pace. 

“ IVhere’s Charles Hazlewood running ?” said 
the ‘.avaliti, apparently was accustomed to his 
presence and aticntions ; “ where’s Charles Hazlc- 
woud runnin'!; ? — whui takes him away now ?” 

“ He’ll return in a little while,” said Lucy, 
gently. 

The sound of voices was now heard from the 
ruins. The reader may remember there was a com- 
munication between the castle and tlic beach, up 
which the .s])eakcrs had ascended. 

“ Yes, there's plenty of shells and sea-ware, as 
you observe — and if one inclined to build a new 
house, which might indeed be necessary, there’s a 
great deal of good hewn stone about this old dun- 
geon for the devil here” 

“ Ciood God !” said Miss Bertram hastily to 
Sampson, “ ’tis that wretch Glossin’s voice !— if 
my fatlier sees him it will kill him outright !” 

Sampson wheeled pen)cndicularly round, and 
moved with long stridet .o confront the attorney. 
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as he issued from beneath the portal-arch of the 
ruin. “ Avoid ye he said — “ Avoid ye ! would’st 
thou kill and take possession ?” 

“ Come, come, Master Dominie Sampson,” an- 
swered Glossin insolently, “ if ye cannot preach 
in the pulpit, we’ll have no preaching here. We 
go by the law, my good friend ; we leave the gos- 
pel to you.” 

The very mention of this man’s name had been 
of late a subject of the most violent irritation to 
the imfortunate patient. The sound of his voice 
now produced an instantaneous effect. Mr Ber- 
tram started up without assistance, and turned 
round towards him ; the ghastliness of his features 
forming a strange contrast with the violence of his 
exclamation. — “ Out of my sight, ye viper ! — ye 
frozen viper, that I warmed till ye stung me ! — 
Art thou not afraid that the walls of my father’s 
dwelling should fall and crush thee limb and bone ? 
— ^Are ye not afraid the very lintels of the door of 
Bllangowan castle should break open and swallow 
you up? — Were ye not friendless, — ^houseless, — 
pennyless, — ^when I took ye by the hand — and are 
ye not expelling me — ^me, and that innocent girl 
—friendless, houseless, and pennyless, from the 
house that has sheltered us and ours for a thousand 
years ?” 

Had Glossin been alone, he would probably 
have slunk off ; but the consciousness that a stran- 
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get was present, besides the person who came with 
him (a sort of land-surveyor,) determined him to 
resort to impudence. The task, however, was al- 
most too hard, even for his effrontery — “ Sir — Sir 
— Mr Bertram — Sir, you should not blame me, 
but your own imprudence, sir” 

The indignation of Mannering was mounting 
very high. “ Sir,” he said to Glossin, “ without 
entering into the merits of this controversy, I must 
inform you, that you have chosen a very improper 
place, time, aud presence for it. And you will 
oblige meh) withth'awing without more words.” 

Glcssin, being a tall, strong, muscular man, was 
not unwilling rather to turn upon a stranger whom 
he hoped to bully, than maintain his wretched 
cause against his injured patron I do not know 
who you are, sir,” he said, “ and I shall permit no 
man to use such d — d freedom with me.” 

Mannering was naturally hot-tempered — ^his eyes 
flashed a dark light — he compressed his nether lip 
so closely that the blood spnmg, and approaching 
Glossin — “ Look you, sir,” he said, “ that you do 
not know me is of no consequence. I know you ; 
and, if you do not instantly descend that bank, 
without uttering a single syUable, by the Heaven 
that is above us, you shall make but one step from 
the top to the bottom.” 

The commanding tone of rightful anger silen- 
ced at once the ferocity of the bully. He hesita- 
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ted, turned on his heel, and, muttering something 
between his teeth about unwillingness to alarm the 
lady, relieved them of his hateful company. 

Mrs Mac-Candlish’s postillion, who had come 
up in time to hear what passed, said aloud, “ If 
he had stuck by the way, I would have lent him a 
heezie, the dirty scoundrel, as willingly as ever I 
pitched a bod^e.” 

He then stepped forward to announce that his 
horses were in readiness for the invalid and his 
daughter. 

But they were no longer necessary. The debi- 
litated frame of Mr Bertram was exhausted by 
this last cflFort of indignant anger, and when he 
sunk again upon his chair, he expired almost with- 
out a struggle or groan. So little alteration did 
the extinction of the vital spark make upon his ex- 
ternal appearance, that the screams of his daughter, 
when she saw his eye fix and felt his pulse stop, 
first announced his death to the spectators. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The bell strikes one, — ^we take no note of time 
But fron. i s loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise hi mun. As if aiji angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sot . 1.— 

Young. 


The moral, which the poet has rather quaintly 
deduced from the necessary mode of measuring 
time, may be well applied to our feelings respect- 
ting that portion of it which constitutes human 
life. Wc observe the aged, the infirm, and those 
engaged in occupations of immediate hazard, trem- 
bling as it were upon the very brink of non-ex- 
istence, but we derive no lesson from the precari- 
ousucss of their tenure until it has altogether fail- 
ed. Then, for a moment at least. 


Our hopes and fears 

Start up alarm’d, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down— On what ? — a fathomless abyss, 
A dark eternity, bow su -Jy ours ^ 
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The crowd of assembled gazers and idlers at 
Ellangowan had followed the views of amusement, 
or what they called business, which brought them 
there, with little regard to the feelings of those 
who were suffering upon that occasion. Few, in- 
deed, knew anything of the family. The father, 
betwixt seclusion, misfortune, and imbecility, had 
drifted as it were, for many years, out of the no- 
tice of his contemporaries — the daughter had never 
been known to them. But when the general murmur 
announced that the unfortunate Mr Bertram had 
broken his heart in the effort to leave the mansion 
of his forefathers, there poured forth a torrent of 
sympathy, like the waters from the rock when 
stricken by the wand of the prophet. The ancient 
descent and unblemished integrity of the family 
were respectfully remembered ; above all, the sa- 
cred veneration due to misfortune, which in Scot- 
land seldom demands its tribute in vain, then 
claimed and received it. 

Mr Mac-Morlan hastily announced, that he 
woidd suspend all further proceedings in the sale 
of the estate and other property, and relinquish 
the possession of the premises to the young lady, 
until she could consult with her friends, and pro- 
vide for the burial of her father. 

Glossin had cowered for a few minutes under 
the general expression of sympathy, till, hardened 
by observing that no appearance of popular indig- 
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nation was directed his way, he had the audacity 
to require that the sale should proceed. 

“ I will take it upon my own authority to ad- 
journ it,” said the Sheriff-substitute, " and will be 
responsible for the consequences. I will also ^ve 
due notice when it is again to go forward. It is 
for the benefit of all concerned that the lands 
should bring the highest price the state of the 
market will admit, and this is surely no time to 
expect it — 1 will take the responsibility upon my- 
self.” 

Glossin kfV the oom and the house too with se- 
crecy and dispatch ; and it was probably well for 
him that he did so, since our friend Jock Jabos 
was already haranguing a numerous tribe of bare- 
legged boys on the propriety of pelting him off the 
estate. 

Some of the rooms were hastily put in order for 
the reception of the young lady, and of her father’s 
dead body. Mannering now found his farther in- 
terference would be unnecessary, and might be 
misconstrued. He observed, too, that several fa- 
milies connected with that of CUangowan, and who 
indeed derived their principal claim of gentility 
ffom the alliance, were now disposed to pay to their 
trees of genealogy a tribute, which the adversity 
of their supposed relatives had been inadequate to 
call forth ; and that the honour of superintending 
the funeral rites of tli*^ dead Godfrey Bertram (as 
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in the memprable case of Homer’s birth-place) was 
likely to be debated by seven gentlemen of rank 
and fortune, none of whom had offered him an 
asylum while living. He therefore resolved, as his 
jn’esence was altogether useless, to make a short 
tour of a fortnight, at the end of which period the 
adjourned sale of the estate of Ellangowan was to 
proceed. 

But before he departed, he solicited an inter- 
view with the Dominie. The poor man appeared, 
upon being informed a gentleman wanted to speak 
to him, with some expression of surprise in his 
gaunt features, to which recent sorrow had ^ven 
an expression yet more griesly. He made two or 
three profound reverences to Mannering, and then, 
standing erect, patiently waited an explanation of 
his commands. 

“ You arc probably at a loss to guess, Mr Samp- 
son,” said Mannering, “ what a stranger may have 
to say to you ?” 

“ Unless it were to request, that I wordd under- 
take to train up some youth in polite letters, and 
humane learning — but I cannot — I cannot — I 
have yet a task to perform.” — 

“ No, Mr Sampson, my wishes are not so am- 
bitious. I have no son, and my only daughter, I 
presume, you woidd not consider as a fit pupil.” 

“ Of a smety, no. Nathless, it was I who did 
educate Miss Lucy in all useful learni ng ,— -albeit 
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it was the housekeeper who did teach her those 
unprofitable exercises of hemming and shaping.” 

“ Well, sir, it is of Miss Lucy I meant to speak 
— you have, I presume, no recollection of me ?” 

Sampson, always sufilciently absent in mind, 
neither remembered the astrologer of past years, 
nor even the stranger who had taken his patron’s 
part gainst Glossin, so much had his friend’s sud- 
den death embroiled his ideas. 

“ Well, that docs not signify — I am an old ac- 
quaintance of the late Mr Bertram, able and will- 
ing to assi.st i >s darghter in her present circum- 
stances. Besides, 1 have thoughts of making this . 
purchase, and I shoula wish things kept in order 
about the place ; will you have the goodness to ap- 
ply this small sum in the usual family expences ?” 
— He put into the Dominie’s hand a purse con- 
taining some gold. 

“ Pro-di-gi-ous !” exclaimed Dominie Sampson. 

But if your honour would tarry” 

“ Impossible, sir — impossible,” said Mannering, 
making his escape from him. 

“ Pro-di-gi-ous !” again exclaimed Sampson, fol- 
lowing to the head of the stairs, still holding out the 
purse. “ But as touching this coined money” 

Mannering escaped down stairs as fast as pos- 
sible. 

“ Pro-di-gi-ous !” exclaimed Dominie Sampson, 
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yet the third time, now standing at the first door. 
“ But as touching this coined” 

But Mannering was now on horseback, and out 
of hearing. The Dominie, who had never, either 
in his own right, or as trustee for another, been 
possessed of a quarter part of this sum, though it 
was not above twenty guineas, “ took counsel,” as 
he expressed himself, “ how he should demean him- 
self with respect unto the fine gold” thus left in his 
charge. Fortunately he found a disinterested ad- 
viser in Mac-Morlan, who pointed out the most 
proper means of disposing of it for contributing to 
Miss Bertram’s convenience, being no doubt the 
purpose to which it was destined by the bestower. 

Many of the neighbouring gentry were now sin- 
cerely eager in pressing offers of hospitality and 
kindness upon Miss Bertram. But she felt a na- 
tural reluctance to enter any family, for the first 
time, as an object rather of benevolence than hos- 
pitality, and determined to wait the opinion and 
iidvice of her father’s nearest female relation, Mrs 
Margaret Bertram of Singleside, an old unmarried 
lady, to whom she wrote an account of her present 
distressful situation. 

The funeral of the late Mr Bertram was per- 
formed with decent privacy, and the imfortunate 
young lady was now to consider herself as but the 
temporary tenant of the house in which she had 
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been born, and where her patience and soothing 
attentions had so long “ rocked the cradle of de- 
clining age.” Her communication with Mr Mac- 
Morlan encouraged her to hope, that she would not 
be suddenly or unkindly deprived of this asylum ; 
but fortune had ordered otherwise. 

For two days before the appointed day for the 
sale of the lands and estate of Ellangowan, Mac- 
Morlan daily expected the appearance of Colonel 
Mannering, or at least a letter containing powers 
to :! t for him. But none such arrived. Mr Mac- 
Morlan waked eerly in the morning, — ^walked over 
to the Post-office, — ' ’lere were no letters for him. 
He endeavoured to persuade himself that he should 
see Colonel Mannering to breakfast, and ordered 
his wife to place her best china, and prepare her- 
self accordingly. But the preparations were in 
vain. “ Could I have foreseen this,*’ he said, “ I 
would have travelled Scotland over, but I would 
have found some one to bid against Glossin.” — 
Alas ! such reflections were all too late. The ap- 
pointed hour arrived ; and the parties met in the 
Masons’ Lodge at Kippletringan, being the place 
fixed for the adjourned sale. Mac-Morlan spent 
as much time in preliminaries as decency would 
permit, and read over the articles of sale as slowly 
as if he had been reading his own death-warrant. 
He turned his eye ever y time the door of the room 
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opened, with hopes which grew fainter and fkinter. 
He listened to every noise in the street of the 
village, and endeavoured to distinguish in it the 
sound of hoofs or wheels; It was all in vain. A 
•bright idea then occurred, that Colonel Manner- 
ing might have employed some other person in the 
transaction — he would not have wasted a mo- 
ment’s thought upon the want of confidence in 
himself, which such a manoeuvre would have evin- 
ced. But this hope also was groundless. After a 
solemn pause, Mr Glossin offered the upset price 
for the lands and barony of Ellangowan. No re- 
ply was made, and no competitor appeared; so, 
after a lapse of the usual interval by the running 
of a sand-glass, upon the intended purchaser, en- 
tering the proper sureties, Rlr Mac-Morlan was 
obliged, in technical terms, to “ find and declare 
the sale lawfully completed, and to prefer the said 
Gilbert Glossin as the purchaser of the said lands 
and estate.” The honest writer refused to partake 
of a splendid entertainment with which Gilbert 
Glossin, Esquire, now of Ellangowan, treated the 
rest of the company, and returned home in huge 
bitterness of spirit, which he vented in complaints 
against the fickleness and caprice of these Indian 
nabobs, who never knew what they would be at 
for ten days together. Fortune generously deter- 
mined to take the blame upon herself, and cut off 
even this vent of Mac-Morlan’s resentment. 

10 
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An express arrived about six o’clock at night, 
“ very particularly drunk,” the maid-servant said, 
with a packet from Colonel Mannering, dated four 
days back, at a town about a himdred miles dis- 
tance from Kippletringan, containing full powers 
to Ml Mac-Morlan, or any one whom he might 
employ, to make the intended purchase, and sta- 
ting, that some family business of consequence 
called the Colonel himself to Westmoreland, where 
a letter would lind him, addressed to the care of 
Ar^^hur Mervyn, Esq. of Mervyn Hall. 

Mac-Morla 1. in the transports of his wrath, 
flung the power of r 'tomey at the head of the in- 
nocent maid-servant, and was only forcibly with- 
held from horse-whipping the rascally messenger, 
by whose sloth and drunkenness the disappoint- 
ment had taken place. 
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CHAPTER XV, 


My gold is gone, my money is spent. 

My land now take it unto thee. 

Give me thy gold, good John o* the Scales, 

And thine for aye my land shall be. 

Then John he did him to record draw. 

And John he caste him a gods-pennie ; 

But for every pounde that John agreed. 

The land, I wis, was well worth three. 

Heir Linne» 


The Galwegian John o’ the Scales was a more 
clever fellow than his prototype. He contrived to 
make himself heir of Linne without the disagree- 
able ceremony of “ telling down the good red gold.” 
Miss Bertram no sooner heard this painful, and of 
late unexpected intelligence, than she proceeded 
on the preparations she had already made for lea- 
ving the mansion-house immediately. Mr Mac- 
Morlan assisted her in these arrangements, and 
pressed upon her so kindly the hospitality and pro- 
tection of his roof, until she should receive an an- 
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swer from her cousin, or be enabled to adopt some 
settled plan of life, that she felt there would be 
unkindness in refusing an invitation urged with 
such earnestness. Mrs Mac*Morlan was a lady- 
like person, and well qualified by birth and man- 
ners to receive the visit, and to make her house 
agreeable to Miss Bertram. A home, therefore, 
and an hospitable reception, were secured to her, 
and she went on, with better heart, to pay the 
wages and receive the adieus of the few domestiqs 
of her father’s family. • 

Wlieve there aro estimable qualities on either 
side, this task is alway*- affecting— the present cir- 
cumstances rendered it doubly so. All received 
their due, and even a trifle more, and with thanks 
and good wishes, to which some added tears, took 
farewell of their young mistress. There remained 
in the parlour only Mr Mac-Morlan, who came to 
attend his guest to his house. Dominie Sampson, 
and Miss Bertram. “ And now,” said the poor 
girl, “ I must bid farewell to one of my oldest and 
kindest friends. — God bless you, Mr Sampson, 
and requite to you aU the kindness of your in- 
structions to your poor pupil, and your friendship 
to him that is gone — I hope I shall often hear 
from you.” She slid into his hand a paper con- 
taining some pieces of gold, and rose, as if to leave 
the room. 

2 I 
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Dominie Sampson also rose ; but it was to stand 
aghast with utter astonishment. The idea of part- 
ing from Miss Lucy, go where she might, had 
never once occurred to the simplicity of his under- 
standing. — He laid the money on the table. “ It 
is certainly inadequate,” said Mac-Morlan, mis- 
taking his meaning, “ but the circumstances” — 
Mr Sampson waved his hand impatiently — “ It 
is not the lucre — ^it is not the lucre — ^but that I, 
that have eat of her father’s loaf, and drunk of his 
cup, for twenty years and more — ^to think that I 
afti going to leave her — and to leave her in distress 
and dolom — No, Miss Lucy, you need never think 
it! You would not consent to put forth your fa- 
ther’s poor dog, and would you use me waur than 
a messan ? No, Miss Lucy Bertram, while I live 
I will not separate from you. I’ll be no burthen — 
1 have thought how to prevent that. But, as Ruth 
said unto Naomi, ‘ Intreat me not to leave thee, 
nor to depart from thee ; for whither ^u goest I 
will go, and wliere thou dwellest I will dwell ; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God shall be 
my God. Where thou diest will I die, and there 
will I be buried. The Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death do part thee and 
me. 

During this speech, the longest ever Dominie 
Sampson was known to utter, the affectionate crea- 
ture’s eyes streamed with tears, and neither Lucy 
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nor Mac-Morlan could refrain from eympatliizing 
with this unexpected burst of feeling and attach- 
ment. “ Mr Sampson,” said Mac-Morlan, after 
having had recourse to his snuff-box and handker- 
chief alternately, “ my house is large enough, and 
if you will accept of a bed there, while Miss Ber- 
tram honours us with her residence, I shall think 
myself very happy, and my roof much favoured by 
receiving a man of your worth and fidelity.” 

And <:hen, with a delicacy which was meant to 
remo'. ;• any objection on Miss Bertram’s part to 
bringing with hei this unexpected satellite, he add- 
ed, “ My business requires my frequently having 
occasion for a better accountant than any of my 
present clerks, and I should be glad to have recoiuse 
to your assistance in that way now and then.” 

“ Of a surety, of a surety,” said Sampson eagerly, 

“ I understand book-keeping by double entry and 
the Italian method.” 

Our postilhon had thrust himself into the room 
to announce his chaise and horses ; he tarried, un- 
observed, during this extraordinary scene, and as- 
sured Mrs Mac-Candlish it was the most moving 
thing he ever saw ; “ the death of the grey mare, 
puir hizzie, was naething till’t.” This trifling cir- 
cumstance aftenvards had consequences of greater 
moment to the Dominie. 

The visitors were hospitably welcomed by Mrs 
^lac-Morlan, to whom, as well as to others, her 
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husband intimated that he had engaged Dominie 
Sampson’s assistance to disentangle some perplexed 
accounts ; during which occupation he would, for 
iconvenience sake, reside with the family. Mr Mac- 
Morlan’s knowledge of the world induced him to 
put this colour upon the matter, aware, that how- 
ever honourable the fidelity of the Dominie’s at- 
tachment might be, both to his own heart and to 
the family of Ellangowan, his exterior ill qualified 
him to be a “ squire of dames,” and rendered him, 
upon the whole, rather a ridiculous appendage to 
a beautiful young woman of seventeen. 

Dominie Sampson achieved with great zeal such 
tasks as Mr Mac-Morlan chose to entrust him 
with ; but it was speedily observed that at a cer- 
tain hour after breakfast he regularly disappeared, 
and returned again about dinner time. The even- 
ing he occupied in the laboiu: of the office. Upon 
Saturday he appeared before Mac-Morlan with a 
look of great triumph, and laid on the table two 
pieces of gold. “ What is this for. Dominie ?” 
said Mac-Morlan. 

“ First to indemnify you of your charges in my 
behalf, worthy sir — and the balance for the use of 
Miss Lucy Bertram.” 

“ But, Mr Sampson, your labour in the office 
much more than recompenses me — I am your 
debtor, my good friend.” 
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“ Then be it all,” said the Dominie, waving his 
hand, “ for Miss Lucy Bertram’s behoof.” 

“ Well, but. Dominie, this money” 

“ It is honestly come by, Mr Mac-Morlan ; it 
is the bountiful reward of a young gentleman, to 
whom I am teaching the tongues; reading with 
hin- three horns daily.” 

A few more questions extracted from the Do- 
minie that this hberal pupil was young Hazlewood, 
and that he met his preceptor daily at the house of 
Mrs Mac-Candlish, whose proclamation of Samp- 
son’s disinterested attachment to the young lady 
had procured him this indefatigable and bounteous 
scholar. 

Mac-Morlan was much struck with what he 
heard. Dominie Sampson was a very good scholar, 
and an excellent man, and the classics were un- 
questionably very well worth reading ; yet that a 
yoimg man of twenty should ride seven miles and 
back again each day in the week, to hold this sort 
of tete-a-teie of three horns, was a zeal for litera- 
ture to which he was not prepared to give entire 
credit. Little art was necessary to sift the Do- 
minie, for the honest man’s head never admitted 
any but the most direct and simple ideas. “ Does 
Miss Bertram know how your time is engaged, my 
good friend ?” 

“ Surely not as yet — Mr Charles recommended 
it should be concealed from her, lest she should 
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scruple to accept of the small assistance arising 
from it ; but,” he added, “ it would not be possible 
to conceal’ it long, since Mr Charles proposed ta- 
king his lessons occasionally in this house.” 

“ O, he does !” said Mac-Morlan : “ Yes, yes, 
I can understand that better. — And pray, Mr 
Sampson, are these three hours entirely spent in 
construing and translating ?” 

“ Doubtless, no — ^we have also colloquial inter- 
course to sweeten ' study — neque semper arcum 
tendit Apollo^ 

The querist proceeded to elicit from this Gal- 
low^ Phoebus, what their discourse chiefly turned 
upon. 

“ Upon our past meetings at Ellangowan — and, 
truly, I think very often we discourse concerning 
Miss Lucy — for Mr Charles Hazlewood, in that 
particular, resembleth me, Mr Mac-Morlan. When 
I begin to speak of her I never know when to stop 
—and, as I say, (jocularly) she cheats us out of 
half our lessons.” 

“ O ho !” thought Mac-Morlan, “ sits the wind 
in that quarter ? I’ve heard something like this 
before.” 

He then began to consider what conduct was 
safest for his protegee, and even for himself ; for 
the senior Mr Hazlewood was powerful, wealthy, 
ambitious, and vindictive, and looked for both for- 
tune and title in any connection which his son 
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might form. At length, having the highest opi- 
nion of his guest’s good sense and penetration, he 
determined to take an opportunity, when they 
should happen to he alone, to communicate the 
matter to her as a simple piece of intelligence. He 
did so in as natural a manner as he could ; — “ I 
wish you joy of yoiw friend Mr Sampson’s good 
fortune. Miss Bertram ; he has got a pupil who 
pays him two guineas for twelve lessons of Greek 
and Latin.” 

“ Indeed ! — I am equally happy and surprised 
— ^who can be so liberal ? — ^is Colonel Mannering 
returned? 

“ No, no, not Colonel Mannering ; but what 
do you think of your ficquaintance, Mr Charles 
Hazlewood ? — He talks of taking his lessons here 
— I wish we may have accommodation for him.” 

Lucy blushed deeply. “ For Heaven’s sake, no, 
Mr Mac-Morlan — do not let that be — Charles 
Hazlewood has had enough of mischief about that 
already.” 

“ About the classics, my dear young lady? — 
most young gentlemen have so at one period or 
another, sure enough ; but his present studies arc 
voluntary.” 

Miss Bertram let the conversation drop, and her 
host made no effort to renew it, as she seemed to 
pause upon the inteUigence in order to form some 
internal rcsohition. 
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The next day she took an opportunity of con- 
versing with Mr Sampson. Expressing in the 
kindest manner her grateful thanks for his disin- 
terested attachment, and her joy that he had got 
such a provision, she hinted to him that his pre- 
sent mode of superintending Charles Hazlewood’s 
studies must be so inconvenient to his pupil, that, 
while that engagement lasted, he had better con- 
sent to a temporary separation, and reside either 
with his scholar, or as near him as might be. 
Sampson refused, as indeed she had expected, to 
listen a moment to this proposition — ^lie would not 
quit her to be made preceptor to the Prince of 
Wales. “ But I see,” he added, “ you are too 
proud to share my pittance ; and, peradventure, 1 
grow wearisome unto you.” 

“ No indeed — ^you were my father’s ancient, al- 
most his only friend — I am not proud — God 
knows, I have no reason to be so — you shall do 
what you judge best in other matters ; but oblige 
me by telling Mr Charles Hazlewood, that you 
had some conversation with me concerning his 
studies, and that I was of opinion, that his carry- 
ing them on in this house was altogether impracti- 
cable, and not to be thought of.” — 

Dominie Sampson left her presence altogether 
crest-fallen, and, as he shut the door, could not 
help muttering the “ varium et mutabile” of Vir- 
gil. Next day he appeared with a very rueful 
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visage, and tendered Miss Bertram a letter.— 
“ Mr Hazlewood,” he said, “ was to discontinue 
his lessons, though he had generously made up the 
pecuniary loss — ^But how will he make up the loss 
to himself of the knowledge he might have acqui- 
red under my instruction ? Even in that one arti- 
cle of writing, he was an hour before he could write 
that brief note, and destroyed many scrolls, four 
quills, and some good white paper — I would have 
taught him in three weeks a firm, current, clear, 
and legible baud — he should have been a calligra- 
pher — ^but God’s will be done.” 

The letter contained but a few lines, deeply re- 
gretting and niurr’uring against Miss Bertram’s 
cruelty, who not only refused to see him, but to 
permit him in the most indirect manner to hear of 
her health and contribute to her service. But it 
concluded with assurances that her severity was 
vain, and that nothing could shake the attachment 
of Charles Hazlewood. 

Under the active patronage of Mrs Mac-Cand- 
lish, Sampson picked up some other scholars — 
very different indeed from Charles Hazlewood in 
rank — and whose lessons were proportionally un- 
productive. Still, however, he gained something, 
and it was the glory of his heart to carry it to Mr 
Mac-Morlan weekly, a slight peculium only sub- 
tracted, to supply his snulf-box and tobacco-pouch. 
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And here we must leave Kippletringan to look 
after our hero, lest our readers should fear they 
have lost sight of him for another quarter of a cen- 
tury. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Our Polly is a sad slut^ nor heeds what we have taught her ; 

1 wonder any man alive will ever rear a daughter ; 

For \v hen she*s drest with care and cost^ all tempting fine and gay, 
Ai men should serve a cucumber, she flings herself away. 

Beggars Opera, 


Ax’ter the death of Mr Bertram, Mannering 
had set out upon a short tour, proposing to return 
to the neighbourhood of Ellangowan before the 
sale of that property should take place. He went, 
accordingly, to Edinburgh and elsewhere, and it 
was in his return towards the south-western dis- 
trict of Scotland, in which our scene lies, that, at 
a post-town about a hundred miles from Kipple- 
tringan, to which he had requested his friend, Mr 
Mervyn, to address his letters, he received one 
from that gentleman, which contained rather un- 
pleasing intelligence. AVe have assumed already 
the privilege of acting a secretis to this gentleman, 
and therefore shall present the reader with an ex- 
tract from this letter. 
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“ I beg your pardon, my dearest friend, for the 
pain I have given you, in forcing you to open 
wounds so festering as those your letter referred to. 
I have always heard, though erroneously perhaps, 
that the attentions of Mr Brown were intended 
for Miss Mannering. But, however that were, it 
could not be supposed that in your situation his 
boldness should escape notice and chastisement. 
Wise men say, that we resign to civil society our 
natural rights of self-defence, only on condition 
that the ordinances of law should protect us. 
Where the price cannot be paid, the resignation 
takes no place. For instance, no one supposes 
that I am not entitled to defend my purse and per- 
son against a highwayman, as much as if I were a 
wild Indian, who owns neither law nor magistracy. 
The question of resistance, or submission, must 
be determined by my means and situation. But, 
if, armed and equal in force, I submit to injustice 
and violence from any man, high or low, I presume 
it will hardly be attributed to religious or moral 
feeling in me, or in any one but a quaker. An ag- 
gression on my honour seems to me much the same. 
The insult, however trifling in itself, is one of 
much deeper consequence to all views of life than 
any wrong which can be inflicted by a depredator on 
the highway, and redress is much less in the power 
of public jurisprudence, or rather it is entirely be- 
yond its reach. If any man chuses to rob Arthur 
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Mervyn of the contents of his purse, if he has not 
means of defence, or the skill and courage to use 
them, the assizes at Lancaster or Carlisle will do 
him justice by tucking up the robber : — ^Yet who 
will say I am bound to wait for this justice, and 
submit to being plundered in the first instance, if 
I have myself the means and spirit to protect my 
own property ? But if an af&ont is offered to me, 
submission to which is to tarnish my character for 
ever with men of honour, and for which the twelve 
Judges of England, with the Chancellor to boot, 
can afford me no redress, by what rule of law or 
reason am X to be deterred from protecting what 
oi^ht to be, and • . so infinitely dearer to every 
^ man of honoiir than his whole fortune ? Of the re- 
ligious views of the matter I shall say nothing, 
until I find a reverend divine who shall condemn 
self-defence in the article of life and property. If 
its propriety in that case be generally admitted, I 
suppose little distinction can be drawn between 
defence of person and goods, and defence of repu- 
tation. That the latter is liable to be assailed by 
persons of a different rank in life, untainted per- 
haps in morals, and fair in character, cannot aflfect 
my legal right of self-defence. I may be sorry that 
circumstances have engaged me in personal strife 
with such an individual ; but I should feel the 
same sorrow for a generous enemy who fell under 
my sword in a national quarrel. I shall leave the 
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question with the casuists, however ; only observing, 
that what I have written will not avail either the 
professed duellist, or he who is the aggressor in a 
mspute of honour. I only presume to exculpate 
him who is dragged into the field by such an ofiPence, 
as, submitted to in patience, would forfeit for ever 
his rank and estimation in society. 

“ I am sorry you have thoughts of settling in 
Scotland, and yet glad that you will still be at no 
immeasurable distance, and that the latitude is all 
in our favour. To move to Westmoreland from 
Devonshire might make an East Indian shudder ; 
but to come to us from Galloway or Dumfries- 
shire, is a step, though a short one, nearer the sun. 
Besides, if, as I suspect, the estate in view be con- 
nected with the old haunted castle in which you 
played the astrologer in your northeni tour some 
twenty years since, I have heard you too often 
describe the scene with comic unction, to hope you 
will be deterred from making the purchase. I trust, 
however, the hospitable gossiping Laird has not 
run himself upon the shallows, and that his chap- 
lain, whom you so often made us laugh at, is still 
in rerum natura. 

“ And here, dear Mannering, I wish I could 
stop, for I have incredible pain in telling the rest 
of my story, although I am sure I can warn you 
against any intentional impropriety on the part of 
iny temporary ward, Julia Mannering. But I must 
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still earn my college nickname of Downright Dun- 
^stable. In one word, then, here is the matter. 

“ Your daughter has much of the romantic turn 
of your disposition, with a little of that love of 
admiration which all pretty women share less or 
more. She will besides, apparently, be yom* heir- 
ess ; a trifling circumstance to those who view Ju- 
lia with my eyes, but a prevailing bait to the spe- 
cious, artful, and worthless. You know how I have 
jested with her about her soft melancholy, and 
lonely walks at morning before any one is up, and 
in the moon-light when all should be gone to bed, 
or set dowi. to c;jds, which is the same thing. 
The incident which follows may not be beyond 
the bounds of a joKe, but I had rather the jest 
came from you than me. 

“ Two or three times during the last fortnight, 
I heard, at a late hour in the night, or very early 
in the morning, a flageolet play the -little Hindu 
tune to which your daughter is so partial. I 
thought for some time that some tuneful domestic, 
whose taste for music was laid under constraint du- 
ring the day, chose thai silent hour to imitate the 
strains which he had caught up by the ear during 
his attendance in the drawing-room. But last night 
I sat late in my study, which is immediately under 
Miss Mannering's apartment, and to my surprise, 
1 not only heard the flageolet distinctly, but satis- 
fied myself that it came from the lake under the 
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window. Curious to know who serenaded us at 
that unusiml hour, I stole softly to the window of 
my apartment. But there were other watchers than 
I. You may remember. Miss Mannering prefer- 
red that apartment on account of a balcony which 
opened from her window upon the lake. Well, 
sir, I heard the sash of her window thrown up, the 
shutters opened, and her own voice in conversation 
with some person who answered from below. This 
is not ‘ Much ado about nothing I could not be 
mistaken in her voice, and such tones, so soft, so 
insinuating — And, to say the trath, the accents 
from below were in passion’s tenderest cadence 
too-*-But of the sense I can say nothing. I raised 
the sash of my own window that I might hear 
something more than the mere murmur of this 
Spanish rendezvous, but, though 1 used every pre- 
caution, the noise alarmed the speakers ; down slid 
the yotmg lady’s casement, and the shutters were 
barred in an instant. The dash of a pair of oars 
in the water announced the retreat of the male 
person of the dialogue. Indeed, I saw his boat, 
which he sculled with great swiftness and dexte- 
rity, fly across the lake like a twelve-oared barge. 
Next morning I examined some of my domestics, 
as if by accident, and I found the game-keeper, 
when making his rounds, had twice seen that boat 
beneath the house, with a single person, and had 
heard the flageolet. I did not care to press any 
12 
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farther questions, for fear of implicating JuUa in 
^he opinions of those at whom they mi^t he ask- 
ed. Next morning, at breakfast, I dropped a casual 
hint about the serenade of the evening before, and 
I prtftnise you Miss Manneriug looked red and 
pale alternately. I immediately gave the circum- 
stance such a turn as mi^ht lead her to suppose 
that my observation was merely casual. I have 
since caused a watch-light to be burnt in my li- 
brary, and liave left the shutters open, to deter the 
approach of our nocturnal guest ; and I have sta- 
ted the severity of approaching winter, and the 
rawness of xhc fogs, as an objection to solitary 
walks. Miss Mani’ ring acquiesced with a passive- 
ness which is no part of her character, and which, 
to tell you the plain truth, is a feature about the 
business which I like least of all. Jidia has too 
much of her own dear p^a’s disposition to be 
curbed in any of her humours, were there not some 
little lurking consciousness that it may be as pru- 
dent to avoid debate. 

“ Now my story is told, and you will judge what 
you ought to do. I have not mentioned the mat- 
ter to my good woman, who, a faithful secretary 
to her sex’s foibles, would certainly remonstrate 
against your being made acquainted with these 
particulars, and might, instead, take it into her 
head to exercise her own eloquence on Miss Man- 
nering ; a faculty, which,, however powe^ when 

VOL. II. 2 P 
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directed against me, its legitimate object, might, 
fear, do more harm than good in the case suppo^ 
sed. Perhaps even you yourself will find it most 
prudent to act without remonstrating, or appearing 
to be aware of this little anecdote. Julia is very 
like a certain friend of mine ; she has a quick and 
lively imagination, and keen feelings, which are apt 
to exaggerate both the good and evil they find in 
life. She is a charming girl, however, as generous 
and spirited as she is lovely. I paid her the kiss 
you sent her with all my heart, and she rapped 
my fingers for my reward with all hers. Pray re- 
turn as soon as you can. Meantime, rely upon the 
care of yoius faithfully, 

Arthur Mervyn.” 

“ P. S. You will naturally wish to know if 1 
have the least guess eftneeming the person of the 
serenader. In truth, I have none. There is no 
young gentleman of these parts, who might be in 
rank or fortune a match for Miss Jidia, that 1 
think at all likely to play such a character. But 
on tire other side of the lake, nearly opposite to 
Mervyn-hall, is a d — d cake-house, the resort of 
walking gentlemen of all descriptions, poets, play- 
ers, painters, musicians, who come to rave, and re- 
cite, and madden, about this picturesque land of 
oius. It is paying some penalty for its beauties, 
that they are the means of drawing this swarm of 
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poxcombs together. But were Julia my daughter, 
/it is one of those sort of fellows that 1 should fear 
on her account. She is generous and romantic, and 
writes six sheets a-week to a female correspond- 
ent ; and it’s a sad thing to lack a subject in such 
a case, either for exercise of the feelings or of the 
pen. Adieu once more. 'Were I to treat this 
matter more seriously than I have done, I should 
do injustice to your feelings ; were I altogether to 
overlook it. 1 should discredit my own.” 

The consequence of this letter was, that, having 
first dispateli.*!' the faithless messenger with the 
jiecessary powers t^ iMr Mac-Morlau for purcha- 
sing the estate of Ellangowan, Colonel Manuering 
turned his horse’s head in a more southerly direc- 
tion, and neither “ stinted nor staid” until he ar- 
rived at the mansion of his friend Mr Mervyn, 
upon the banks of one of the lakes of W estmovc- 
land. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Ilearen firsts in its mercy, taught mortals their letters 
For ladies in limbo, and lovers in fetters. 

Or some author, who, placing his persons before ye, 
ITngallantly leaves them to write their own story/' 

When Manncring returned to England, his 
first object had been to place his daughter in a 
seminary for female education, of established cha- 
racter. Not, however, finding her progress in the 
accomplishments which he Avished her to acquire 
so rapid as his impatience expected, he had with- 
drawn Miss Mannering from the school at the 
end of the first quarter. So she had only time to 
form an eternal friendship with Miss Matilda 
Marchmont, a young lady about her own age, 
which Avas nearly eighteen. To her &ithfid eye 
were addressed those formidable quires which issu- 
ed forth from Mervyn-Hall, on the wings of the 
post, while Miss Mannering was a guest there. 
The perusal of a few extracts from these may b« 
necessary to render our story intelligible. 
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First Extract. 

“ Alas ! my dearest Matilda, what a tale is mine 
to tell ! Misfortune from the ci'adle has set her seal 
upon your unhappy friend. That we should be 
severed for so slight a cause — an ungrammatical 
phrase in my Italian exercise, and three false notes 
in one of Paesiello’s sonatas ! But it is a part of my 
father’s character, of whom it is impossible to say, 
whether 1 lov e, admire, or fear him the most. His 
su(M?ess in life and in war — ^his habit of making 
every obsta. l.e yield before the energy of his exer- 
tions, even where *^hey seemed insurmountable, — 
all these have given a hasty and pereipptory cast 
to his character, which can neither endure contra- 
diction, nor make allowance for deficiencies. Then 
he is himself so very accomplished. Do you know 
there was a murmur, half confirmed too by some 
mysterious words which dropped from my poor mo- 
ther, that he possesses other sciences, now lost to 
the world, which enable the possessor to summon 
up before him the dark and shadowy forms of fu- 
ture events ! Does not the very idea of such a 
power, or even of the high talent and commanding 
intellect which the world may mistake for it, — 
does it not, dear Matilda, throw a mysterious 
grandeur about its possessor? You will call this 
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romantic : but consider I was bom in the land of 
talisman and spell, and my childhood lulled by\ 
tales which you can only enjoy through the gauzy 
fiippery of a French translation. O Matilda, I 
wish you could have seen the dusky visages of my 
Indian attendants, bending in earnest devotion 
round the magic narrative, that flowed, half poetry, 
half prose, from the lips of the tale-teller. No 
wonder that European fiction sounds cold and 
meagre, after the wonderful effects which I have 
seen the romances of the East produce \ipon their 
hearers.” 


Sr.coNi) Extkac T. 

“ You are possessed, my dear Matilda, of my 
bosom-secret, in those sentiments with which I re- 
gard Brown. I. will not say his memory. I am 
coimnced he lives, and is faithful. His address 
to me were couuten<mced by my deceased parent ; 
imprudently countenanciHl perhaps, considering the 
prejudices of my father, in favoui* of birth and 
rank. But 1, then almost a girl, could not be ex- 
pected surely to be wiser than her under whose 
charge nature had placed me. My father, con- 
stantly engaged in military duty, I saw but at rare 
intervals, and was taught to look up to him with 
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more awe than confidence. Would to Heaven it 
had been otherwise ! It mi^ht have been better for 
us all at this day !” 


Third Extract. 

“ You ask me why I do not make known to my 
father that Brown yet lives, at least that he sur- 
vived the wound he received in that unhappy 
duel ; and had written to my mother, expressing 
his entire convjilescence, and his hope of speedily 
escaping li m captivity. A soldier, that “ in the 
trade of war has I’t slain men,” feels probably no 
uneasiness at reflecting upon the supposed catas- 
trophe, which almost turned me into stone. And 
should I shew him that letter, docs it not follow, 
that Brown, alive and maintaining with pertina- 
city the pretensions for which my father formerly 
sought his life, would be a more formidable dis- 
turber of hk peace of mind than in his supposed 
grave? If he escapes from the hamls of these ma- 
rauders, I am convinced he will soon be in Eng- 
land, and it will lie then time to consider how his 
existence is to be disclosed to my father — But if, 
alas ! my earnest and confident hope should betray 
me, what would it avail to tear open a mystery 
fraught with so many painful recollections? — My 
dear mother had sucli dread of its being known. 
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that I think she even suffered my father to suspect 
that Brown’s attentions were directed towards her- 
self, rather than permit him to discover the real 
object ; and O, Matilda, whatever respect I owe 
to the memory of a deceased parent, let me do jus- 
tice to a living one. I cannot but condemn the 
dubious policy which she adopted, as unjust to my 
father, and highly perilous to herself and me. — 
But peace be with her ashes ! her actions were 
guided by the heart rather than the head; and 
shall her daughter, who inherits all her weakness, 
be the first to withdraw the veil from her de- 
fects ?” 


Foukth Extract. 


Mervyn-Hall. 

“ If India be the land of magic, this, my dear- 
est Matilda, is the country of romance. The sce- 
nery is such as nature brings togethcj: in her su- 
blimest moods ; — sounding cataracts — Chills .which 
rear their scathed heads to the sky — ^lakes, that, 
winding up the shadowy valleys, lead at every turn 
to yet more romantic recesses — crocks which catch 
the clouds of heaven. All the wild#iess of Salva- 
tor here, and there the fairy scenes of Claude. I 
am happy too, in finding at least one object upon 
which my father can share my enthusiasm. An 
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^admirer of nature, both as an artist and a poet, I 
have experienced the utmost pleasure from the ob- 
servations by which he explains the character and 
the effect of these brilliant specimens of her power. 
I wish he would settle in this enchanting land. 
But his views lie still farther north, and he is at 
present absent on a tour in Scotland, looking, I 
believe, for some purchase of land which may suit 
him as a residence. He is partial, from early re- 
collections, to that country. So, my dearest Ma- 
tilda. I must be yet farther removed from you be- 
fore 1 am established in a home — ^And O how de- 
lighted shall I be when I can say, come, Matilda, 
and be the guest of ^ our faithful Julia ! 

“ 1 am at present the inmate of Mr and Mrs 
Mervyn, old friends of my father. The latter is 
precisely a good sort of woman ; — ^lady-like and 
housewifely, but, for accomplishments or fancy — 
good lack, my dearest Matilda, your friend might 
as well seek sympathy from Mrs Teach’em, — you 
see 1 have not forgot school nicknames. Mervyn 
is a different — kjuite a different being from my 
father, yet he amuses and endures me. He is fat 
and good-natured, gifted with strong shrewd sense, 
and some powers of humour. I delight to make 
him scramble to the tops of eminences and to the 
foot of water-falls, and am obliged in turn to admire 
his turnips, his lucerne, and his timothy grass. He 
thinks me, I fancy, a simple romantic Miss, with 
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some — (the word will be out) beauty, and some 
good-nature ; and I hold that the gentleman has 
good taste for the female outside, and do not expect 
he should comprehend my sentiments farther. So 
he rallies, hands, and hobbles, (for the dear creature 
has got the gout too,) and tells old stories of high 
life, of which he has seen a great deal ; and I listen, 
and smile, and look as pretty and as pleasant as I 
can, and we da very well. 

“ But, alas! my dearest Matilda, how would 
time pass away, even in this paradise of romance, 
tenanted as it is by a pair assorting so ill with the 
scenes around them, were it not for your fidelity in 
replying to my uninteresting details ? Pray do not 
fail to write three times a-week at least — you can 
be at no loss what to say.” 


Fifth Extract. 

“ How shall I communicate what I have now 
to tell ! — My hand and heart still flutter so much, 
that the task of writing is almost impossible — 
Did I not say that he lived ? did I not say I would 
not despair? How could you suggest, my dear 
Matilda, that my feelings, considering I had part- 
ed from him so young, rather arose from the warmth 
of my imagination than of my heart? — O I was 
sure that they were genuine, deceitful as the die- 
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, tates of our bosom so frequently are — ^But to my 
tale — ^let it be, my friend, the most sacred, as it is 
the most sincere pledge of our friendship. 

“ Our hours here are early — earlier than my 
heart, with its load of care, can compose itself to 
rest. I, therefore, usually take a book for an hour 
or two after retiring to my own room, which I think 
I have told you opens to a small balcony, looking 
down upon that beautiful lake, of which I attempt- 
ed to givi' vou a slight sketch. Mervyn-hall, being 
partly an ancient building, and constructeef with 
a dew to defence, is situated on the verge of the 
lake. A stoiie dropped from the projecting balcony 
plunges ii’to water .Icep enough to float a skiff. I 
had left my window partly unbarred, that, before 
I went to bed, I might, according to my custom, 
look out and see the moonlight shining upon the 
lake. I was deeply engaged with that beautiful 
scene in the Merchant of Venice, where two lovers, 
describing the stillness of a summer night, enhance 
upon each other its charms, and was lost in the as- 
sociations of story and of feeling which it awakens, 
when I heard upon the lake the sound of a flageolet. 
I have told you it was Brown’s favourite instru- 
ment. Who could touch it in a night which, 
though still and serene, was too cold, and too late 
in the year, to invite forth any wanderer for mere 
pleasure ? I drew yet nearer the window, and hear- 
kened with breathless a^^tention — the sounds paused 
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a i^ace, 'were then resumed — paused again — Bn4 
again reached my ear, ever coming nearer and near- 
er. At length, I distinguished plainly that little 
Hindu air which you called my favourite — I have 
told you by whom it was taught me — ^the instru- 
ment, the tones, were his own! — ^was it earthly 
music, or notes passing on the wind, to warn me of 
his death ? 

“ It was some time ere I could summon courage 
to step on the balcony — nothing could have embold- 
ened me to do so but the strong conviction of my 
mind, that he was still alive, and that we should 
again meet — but that conviction did embolden me, 
and I ventured, though with a throbbitig heart. 
There was a small skiff with a single person — 
O, Matilda, it was himself ! — I knew his appear- 
ance after so long an absence, and through the 
shadow of the night, as perfectly aS if we had part- 
ed* yesterday, and met again in the broad sun- 
shine ! He guided his boat under the balcony, 
and spoke to me ; I hardly knew what he said, or 
what I replied. Indeed, I could scarcely speak for 
weeping, but they were joyful tears. We were dis- 
turbed by the barking of a dog at some distance, 
and parted, but not before he had conjured me to 
prepare to meet him at the same place and hour 
this evening. ' 

“ But where and to what is all this tending? — 
Can I answer this question ? I cannot. — ^Heaven, 
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, that saved him from death and delivered him from 
captivity ; that saved my father too, from shedding 
the blood of one who would not have blemished 
one hair upon his head, that heaven must guide 
me out of this labyrinth. Enough for me the firm 
resolution, that Matilda shall not blush for her 
friend, my father for his daughter, nor my lover 
for her on whom he has fixed his affection.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Talk witli a man out of a window ! — a proper saying. 

Much ado about Nothing* 


W E must proceed with our extracts from Miss 
M aiiuoring’s letters, which tlirow light upon natu- 
ral good sense, principle, and feelings, blemished 
by an imperfect education, and the folly of a mis- 
judging mother, who called her husband in her 
heart a tyrant until she feared him as such, and 
read romances until she became so enamoured of 
the complicated intrigues which they contain, as to 
assume the management of a little family novel of 
her own, and constitute her daughter, a girl of six- 
teen, the principal heroine. She delighted in petty 
mystery, and intrigue, and secrets, and yet trem- 
bled at the indignation which these paltry manoeu- 
vres excited in her husband’s mind. Thus she fre- 
quently entered upon a scheme merely for plea- 
sure, or perhaps for the love of contradiction, plun- 
ged deeper into it than she was aware, endeavour- 

8 
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i(ed to extricate «herself by new arts, or, to cover 
her error by dissimulation, became involved in 
meshes of her own weaving, and was forced to 
carry on, for fear of discovery, machinations which 
she had at first resorted to in mere wantonness. 

Fortunately the young man whom she so im- 
prudently introduced into her intimate society, and 
encouraged to look up to her daughter, had a fund 
of principle and honest pride, which rendered him 
a safer inmate than Mrs Mannering ought to have 
dared to hope or expect. The obscurity of his birth 
co^’.ld alone be objected to him ; in every other re- 
spect, 

V’ith prospects bright upon the world he came. 

Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame ; 

Men watched the way his lofty mind would take,- 
And all foretold the progress he would make. 

But it could not be expected that he should re- 
sist the snare which Mrs Mannering’s imprudence 
threw in his way, or avoid becoming attached to a 
young lady, whose beauty and manners might have 
justified his passion, even in scenes where these 
arc more generally met with, than in a remote for- 
tress in our Indian settlements. The scenes which 
followed have been partly detailed in Mannering’s 
lettter to Mr Mervyn; and to expand what is 
there stated into farther explanation, would be to 
abuse the patience of our readers. 
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We shall therefore proceed with our promised 
extracts from Miss Mannering’s letters to her 
friend. 


Sixth Extract. 

I have seen him again, Matilda — seen him 
twice. I have used every argument to convince 
him that this secret intercourse is dangerous to us 
both — I even pressed him to pursue his views of 
fortune without farther regard to me, and to con- 
sider my peace of mind as sufficiently secured by 
the knowledge that he had not fallen under my fa- 
ther’s sword. He answers — ^Imt how can I detail 
all he has to answer ? he claims those hopes as his 
due which my mother permitted him to entertain, 
and would persuade me to the madness of a union 
without my father’s sanction. But to this, INIa- 
tilda, I will not be persuaded. I have resisted, I 
have subdued, the rebellious feeling which arose to 
aid his plea ; yet how to extricate myself from this 
unhappy labyrinth, in which fate and folly have 
entangled us ! * 

‘‘ I have thought upon it, Matilda, till my head 
is almost giddy — nor can I conceive a better plan 
than *to make a full confession to my father. He 
deserves it, for his kindness is unceasing ; and I 
think I have observed in his character, since I have 
11 
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(Studied it more nearly, that his harsher feelings ar6 
chiefly excited where he suspects deceit or imposi- 
tion ; and in that respect, perhaps, his character 
was formerly misunderstoqfd by one who was dear 
to him. He has, too, a tinge of romance in his 
disposition ; and 1 have seen the narrative of a ge- 
nerous action, a trait of heroism, or virtuous self- 
denial, extract tears from him, which refused to 
flow at a tale of mere distress. But then. Brown 
urges, that he is personally hostile to him — ^And 
the obsciuity of his birth — that would be indeed a 
stumbling block. — O Matilda, I hope none of your 
ancestors cwr fought at Poictiers or Agincourt ! 
If it were not for he esteem which my father at- 
taches to the memory of old Sir Miles Manncring, 
I should make out my explanation with half the 
tremor which must now attend it.” 


Seventh Extract. 

“ I have this instant received your letter — ^your 
most welcome letter ! — ^Thanks, my dearest fnend, 
for your sympathy and your counsels — I can only 
repay them with unbounded confidence. ' 

“ You ask me, what Brown is by origin, that 
his descent should be so unpleasing to my father. 
His story is shortly told. He is of Scottish ex- 
traction, but being left an orphan, his education 
VOL. li. 2 G 
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was undertaken by a family of relations, settled in 
Holland/ He was bred to onnmerce, and sent very 
early to one of our settlements in the East, where 
bis guardian had a cor^pondent. — But this cor- 
respondent was dead when he arrived in India, and 
he had no other resource than to offer himself as a 
derk to a counting-house/ The breaking out of 
the war, and the straits to which we were at first 
reduced, threw the army open to all young men 
who were disposed to embrace that mode of life ; 
and Brown, whose gpnius had a strong military 
tendency,, was the first to leave what might have 
been the road to wealth, and to chuse that of fame. 
The rest of his history is well known to you ; but 
conceive the irritation of my father, who despises 
commerce, (though, by the way, the best part of 
his property was made in that honomable profes- 
sion by my great uncle,) and has a particular an- 
tipathy to the Dutch ; think with what ear he . 
would be likely to receive proposals for his only 
child from Vanbeest Brown, e4ucated for charity 
by the house of Vanbeest and Van-bruggen ! 0, 
Matilda, it will never do — ^nay, so childish am I, 

I hardly can help sympathizing with his aristocra- 
tic feelings, Mrs V anbeest Brown ! The name 
has little to recommend it, to be sure. — ^What chil- 
dren we are !” 
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Eighth Extract. 

“ It is all over now, Matilda ! — I shall never 
have courage td tell my father — ^nay, most deeply 
do I fear he has already learned my secret from 
another quarter, which will entirely remove the 
grace ef my communication, and ruin whatever 
gleam of hope I had ventured to connect with it. 
Yesternight, Brown came as usual, and his flageolet 
on the lake announced hiii’^ approach. We had 
agreed tli?!t he should continue to use this signal. 
These romantic lakes attract numerous visitors, 
who indulge their enthusiasm in visiting the sce- 
nery at all hours, and we hoped, that if Brown 
were noticed from the house, he might pass for one 
of those admirers of nature, who gave vent to his 
feelings through the medium of music. The sounds 
might also be my apology, should I be observed in 
the balcony. But last night, while 1 was eagerly 
enfordng my plMof a full confession to my father, 
which he as earnestly deprecated, we heard the 
window of Mr Mervyn’s lil»ary, which is under 
my room, open softly. I signed to Brown to make 
his retreat, and immediately re-entered, with some 
faint hopes that our interview had not been ob- 
served. 

“ But, alas ! Matilda, these hopes vanished the 
instant I beheld Mr Mervyn’s countenance at break- 
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filst the next morning. He looked so provoking- 
ly intelligent and confidential that, had I dared, I 
could have been more angry than ever I was in my 
life ; but I must be on. good behaviour, and my 
walks are now limited within his farm precincts, 
where the good gentleman can amble along by my 
side without inconvenience. I have detected him 
once or twice attempting to sound my thoughts, 
and watch the expression of my countenance. He 
has talked of the flageolet more than once ; and 
has, at different timesji made enlogiums upon the 
watchfulness and ferocity of his dogs, and the re- 
gularity with which the keeper makes his rounds 
with a loaded fowling-piece* He mentioned even 
men-traps and spring-gims. I should be loth to 
afiiront my Other’s old friend in his own house ; 
but I do long to show him that I am my father’s 
daughter, a fact of which Mr Mervyn will certain- 
ly be convinced, if ever I trust my voice and tem- 
per with a reply to tliesc indirect hints. Of one 
thing I am certain — I am grateUi to him on that 
account — ^he has not told Mrs Mervyn. Lord help 
me, I should have had such lectures about the 
dangers of love and the night air on the lake, the 
risk arising from colds and fortune-himters, the 
comfort and convenience of sack-whey and closed 
windows ! — I cannot help trifling, Matilda, though 
my heart be sad enough. What Brown will do I 
cannot guess. I presume, however, the fear of 
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) detection prevents his resuming his nocturnal visit. 
He lodges at an inil bn the opposite shore of the 
lake, under the name, he tells me, of Dawson, — 
he has a bad choice in names, that must be allowed. 
He has not left the amy, I believe, but he says 
nothing of his present views. 

“ To complete my anxiety, my father is return- 
ed suddenly, and in high displeasure. Our good 
hostess, as I learned from a bustKng conversation 
between her housekeeper and her, had no expecta- 
tion of seeing him for a week ; but 1 rather sus^ 
ptet his arrival w?»s no surprise to his friend Mr 
Mervyn. His manner to me was singularly cold 
and constrained — sufficiently so to have damped 
all the courage with which I once resolved to throw 
myself on his generosity. He lays the blame of 
his being discomposed and out of humour to the 
loss of a purchase in the south-west of Scotland, 
orf which he had set his heart ; but I do not sus- 
pect his equanimity of being so easily thrown off 
its balance. His tkst exclusion was ,with Mr Mer- 
vyn’s barge across the lake, to the inn I have men- 
tioned. Y ou may imagine the agony with which 
I waited his return — Had he recognized Brown, 
who can guess the consequence? He returned, 
however, apparently witfettt having made any dis- 
covery. I understand, that, in consequence of his 
late disappointment, he means now to hire a house 
in the neighbourhood of this same EUahgowah, qC 
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which 1 am doomed to hear so much — ^he seems 
to think it probable that the e^te for which hd 
wishes may soon be again in the market. I will 
not send away this letter imtil I hear ,more dis- 
tinctly what are his intentions.” 

“ I have now had an interview with my father, 
as confidential, as, 1 presmne, he means to allow 
me. He requested me to-day after breakfast, to 
walk with him into the library 4 my knees, Ma- 
tilda, shook under me, and, it is no exaggeration 
to say, I could scarce follow him into the room. I 
feared I knew not what— From my childhood I 
had seen all around him tremble at his frown. He 
motioned me to seat myself, and I never obeyed a 
command so readily, for, in truth, I could hardly 
stand. He himself continued to walk up and down 
the room. You have seen my father, and noticed, 
I recollect, the remarkably expressive cast of his 
features. His eyes are rather naturally light in 
colour, but agitation or anger gives them a darker 
and more fiery glance ; he has a custom also of 
drawing in his lips, when much moved, which im- 
plies a combat between native ardour of temper and 
the habitual power of self-command. This was the 
first time we had been alone since his return from 
Scotland, and, as he betrayed these tokens of agi- 
tation, I had little doubt that he was about to en- 
ter upon the subject I most dreaded. 
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“ To my unutt^ble relief, I found I was mis- 
taken, and that whatever he knew of Mr Mervyn’s 
suspicions or discoveries, he did not intend to con- 
verse with me on the topic. Coward as I 'fas, I 
was inexpressibly relieved, though if he had really 
investigated the reports which may have come to 
his ear, the reality could have been nothing to what 
his suspicions might have conceived. But, though 
my spirits rose high , at my unexpected escape, I 
had not courage myself to provoke the discussion, 
and remained silent to receive his commands. 

‘ Julia,’ he said, ‘ my agent writes me from Scot- 
land, that he htis been able to hire a house for me, 
decently furnished, .nd with the necessary accom- 
modation for my family-r-it is within three miles 

of that I had designed to purchase.’ Then he 

made a pause, and seemed to expect an answer. 

‘ Whatever place of residence suits you, sir, 
must be perfectly agreeable to me.’ 

‘ Umph ! — I do not propose, however, Julia, that 
you shall reside quite alone in this house during 
the winter.’ 

“ Mr and Mrs Mervyn, thought I to myself. 

* Whatever company is agreeable to you, sir.’ 

‘ O, there is a little too much of this universal 
spirit of submission ; an excellent disposition in 
action, but your constantly repeating t^e jargon of 
it puts me in mind of the eternal salams of our 
black dependants in the East. In short, Julia, | 
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know you have a relish for society, and I intend tof 
invite a young person, the daUj^ter of a deceased 
firimd, to spend a few months with us.’ 

‘ Not a governess, for the love of Heaven, papa !’ 
exclaimed poor I, my fears at that moment totally 
getting the better of my prudence. 

‘ No, not a governess. Miss Mannering,’ replied 
the Colonel, somewhat sternly, ‘ but a young lady 
from whose excellent example, bred as she has been 
in the school of adversity, I trust you may learn 
the art to govern yourself.’ 

“ To answer this was trenching upon too dan- 
gerous ground, so there was -a pause. 

‘ Is the young lady a Scotchwoman, papa?’ 

* Yes’ — dryly enough. 

* Has she much of the accent, sir ?’ 

* Much of the devil !’ answered my father hastily ; 

‘ do you think I care about a’s and oa’s, and e’s 
and ee’s — I tell you, Julia, I am serious in the 
matter. You have a genius for fiiendship, that is, 
for running up intimacies which you call such — 
(was not this very harshly said, Matilda ?) — ^Now 1 
wish to give you an opportunity at least to make 
one deserving friend, and therefore 1 have resolved 
that this young lady shall be a member of my fa- 
mily for some months, and I expect you will pay 
to her that attention which is due to misfortune 
and virtue.’ 
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‘ Certdnly, sir.-^-Is my future friend red-haired?’ 

“ He gave me one'«f his stem, glances ; you will 
say, perhaps, I deserved- it, but I think the deufce 
prompts me with teasing questions on some occa- 
sions. 

* She is as superior to you, my love, in personal 
appearance, as in pmdence and affection for her 
friends.’ 

‘ Lord, papa, do you think that superiority a re- 
commendation ? — Well, sir, but I see you are go- 
ing to take all this too seriously; whatever the 
young lady may be, 1 am sure, being recommended 
by you, she shall have no r^son to complain of my 
want of attention. — a pause) — Has she any 
attendant ? because you know I must provide for 
her proper accommodation, if she is without one.’ 

‘ N — no — no — not properly an attendant — the 
chaplain who lived with her father is a very good 
sort of man, and I believe 1 shall make room for 
him in the house.’ 

‘ Chaplain, papa ? Lord bless us !’ 

‘ Yes, Miss, chaplain ; is there anything very 
new in that word ? had we not a chaplain at the 
Residence, when we were in India ?’ 

‘ Yes, papa, but you were a commandant then.’ 

‘ So I will be now. Miss Mannering, — in my 
own family at least.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir — ^but will he read us the diiirch 
of England service ?’ 
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“ The apparent nmplidty with which 1 asketf 
this question got the better of his gravity. ‘ Come, 
Julia,’ he said, ‘ you are a sad girl, but I gain no- 
thing by scolding you. — Of these two strangers, 
the young lady is one whom you cannot fail, I 
think, to love — the person whom, for want of a 
better term, I called chaplain, is a very worthy, and 
somewhat ridiculous personage, who will never find 
out you laugh at him, if you don’t laugh very loud 
indeed.’ 

‘ Dear papa, I am delighted with that part of 
his character. — ^Bnt pray, is the house we are go- 
ing to as pleasantly situated as this ?’ 

‘ Not perhaps as much to your taste — there is 
no lake under the windows, and you will be under 
the necessity of having all your music within doors.’ 

“ This last cmp de main ended the keen en- 
counter of our wits, for you may believe, Matilda, 
it quelled all my courage to reply. 

“ Yet my spirits, as perhaps will appear too ma- 
nifest from this dialogiie, have risen insensibly, and, 
as it were, in spite of myself. Brown alive, and 
free, and in England ! Embarrassment and anxiety 
I can and must endure. We leave this in two days 
for our new residence. I shall not fail to let you know 
what I think of these Scotch inmates, whom I have 
but too much reason to believe my father means to 
qtuurter in his house as a brace of honourable spies ; 
a sort of Bozencrantz and GuUdenstem, one in a 
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tsassock, the other in tartan petticoats. What a 
contrast to the society I would willingly have se- 
cured to myself ! 1 shall write instantly on my ar- 
riving at our new place of abode, and acquaint my 
dearest Matilda with the &rther fates of— her Ju- 
lia Mannering.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Which sloping hills around enclose. 

Where many a beech and brown oak grows. 
Beneath whose dark and branching bowers. 
Its tides a &r-tain*d river pours, 

By nature’s beauties taught to please. 

Sweet Tusculane of rural ease 

Warton. 


WooDBOUKNE, the habitation which Manncr- 
ing, by Mr Mac-Morlan’s mediation, had hired for 
a season, was a large comfortable mansion, snugly 
situated bendiith a hill covered with wood, which 
shrouded the house upon the north and east ; the 
front looked upon a little lawn bordered by a grove 
of old trees ; beyond were some arable fields, ex- 
tending down to the -river, which was seen from 
the windows of the house. A tolerable, though 
old-fashioned garden, a weU-stocked dove-cot, and 
the possession of any quantity of ground which the 
convenience of the family might require, rendered 
the place in every respect suitable, as the advertise- 
ments have it, “ for the accommodation of a gen- 
^cl family.” 
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Heie, then, Mannering leMlved, for some time 
at least, to set up' the staff of his rest. Though 
an East-lndian, he was not partial to an ostenta- 
tious display of wealth. In fact, he was too proud 
a man to be a vain one. He resolved, therefore, to 
place himself upon the footing of a country gentle- 
man of easy fortune, without assuming, or permit- 
ting his household to assume, any of the faste 
which then was considered as characteristic of a 
nabob. He had stiU his eye upon the purchase of 
Ellangowan, which Mac-Morlan conceived Mr' 
Glossin would be eoiapelled to part with, as some 
of the creditors disputed his title to retain so large 
a part of the purchase-money in his own hands, 
and his power to pay it was much questioned. In 
that case Mac-Morlan was assured he would readi- 
ly give up his bargain, if tempted with something 
above the price which he had stipulated to pay. 
It may seem strange, that Mannering was so much 
attached to a spot which he had seen only once, 
and that for a short time, in early life. But the 
circumstances which passed there had laid strong 
hold on his imagination. There seemed to be a 
fate which conjoined the remarkable passages of 
his own family history with those of the inhabi- 
tants of EUangowan, and he felt a mysterious de- 
sire to call the terrace his own, from which he had 
read in the book of heaven a fortune strangely ac- 
complished in the person of the infant heir of that 
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family, and corresponding so closely with one 
which had been strikingly fulfilled in his own. 
B^des, when once this thought had got posses- 
eum of his imagination, he could not, without 
great reluctance, brook the idea of his plan being 
defeated, and by a fellow like Glossin. So pride 
came to the aid of &ncy, and both combined to 
fortify his resolution to buy the estate if possible. 

Let us do Mannering justice. A desire to 
serve the distressed had' also its share in determi- 
ning him. He had considered the advantage which 
Julia might receive from the company of Lucy 
Bertram, whose genuine prudence and good sense 
could so surely be relied upon. This idea had be- 
come much stronger since Mac-Morlan had con- 
fided to him, under the solemn seal of secrecy, the 
whole of her conduct towards young Hazlewood. 
To propose to her to become an inmate in his fa- 
mily, if distant from the scenes of her youth and the 
few whom she called friends, would have been less 
delicate; but at Woodboume she might without 
difficulty be induced to become the visitor of a sea- 
son, without being depressed into the situation of 
an humble companion. Lucy Bertram, with Some 
hesitation, accepted the invitation to reside a few 
weeks with Miss Mannering. She felt too well, 
that, however the Colonel’s delicay might disguise 
the truth, his principal motive was a generous de- 
sire to afford her his countenance and protection. 
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About the same time she received a letter from 
Mrs Bertram, the relation to whom she had writ- 
ten, as cold and comfortless as could well be ima- 
gined. It inclosed, indeed, a small sum of money, 
but strongly recommended economy, and that Miss 
Bertram should board herself in some quiet family, 
either at Kippletringan or in the neighbourhood, 
assuring her, that though her own income was 
very scanty, she would not see her kinswoman 
want. Miss Bertram shed some natural tears over 
this cold-hearted epistle ; for in her mother’s time, 
this good lady had bren a guest at Ellangowan for 
nearly three years, and it was only upon succeed- 
ing, to a property of aoout 400/. a-year that she 
had taken farewell of that hospitable mansion, 
which, otherwise, might have had the honour of 
sheltering her until the death of its owner. Lucy 
was strongly inclined to return the paltry dona- 
tion, which, after some struggles with avarice, 
pride had extorted from the old lady. But upon 
consideration, she contented herself with writing, 
that she accepted it as a loan, which she hoped in 
a short time to repay, and consulted her relative 
upon the invitation she had received from Colonel 
and Miss Mannering. This time the answer came 
in course of post, so fearful was Mrs Bertram, that 
some frivolous delicacy, or nonsense, as she termed 
it, might induce her cousin to reject such a pro- 
mising offer, and thereby the same time to leave 
‘J 
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herself still a burthen upon her relations. Lucyl 
therefore, had no alternative, unless she preferred 
nAndiniing a burthen upon the worthy Mac-Mor< 
who were too liberal to be rich. Those who 
had formerly requested the fevour of her company, 
either silently, or with expressions of resentment 
that she shoidd have preferred Mac-Morlan’s in- 
vitation to theirs, had gradually withdrawn their 
notice. 

The fate of Dominie Sampson would have been 
deplorable had it depended upon any one except 
Mannering, who was an admirer of originality. 
Mac-Morlan had given a full account of his pro- 
ceedings towards the daughter of his patron. Xhe 
answer was a request from Mannering to know, 
whether the Dominie still possessed that admi- 
rable virtue of taciturnity by which he was so no- 
tably distinguished at Ellangowan. Mac-Morlan 
replied in the affirmative. “ Let Mt Sampson 
know,” said the Colonel’s next letter, “ that I 
shall want his assistance to catalogue and put in 
order the library of my uncle, the bishop, which I 
have ordered to be sent down by sea. I shall al- 
so want him to copy and arrange some papers. Fix 
his salary at what you think befitting. Let the 
poor man be properly dressed, and accompany his 
young lady to Woodbourne.” 

•Honest Mac-Morlan received this mandate with 
great joy, but pondered much upon executing that 

7 
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part of it which related to newly attiring the wor- 
thy Dominie. He looked at him with a scrutini- 
zing eye, and it was but too plain that his present 
garments were daily waxing more deplorable. To 
give him money, and bid him go and furnish him- 
self, would be only giving him the means of ma- 
king himself ridiculous; for when such u rare 
event arrived to Mr Sampson as the purchase of 
new gannents, the additions which he made to his 
wardrobe, by the guidance of his own taste, usual- 
ly brought all the boys of the village after him 
tor many days. On the other hand, to bring a 
tailor to measure him, and send home his clothes, 
as for a school-boy would probably give great 
offence. At length he resolved to consult Miss 
Bertram, and request her interference. She as- 
sured him, that though she could not pretend to 
superintend a gentleman’s wardrobe, nothing was 
more easy than to arrange the Dominie’s — - 

“At Ellangowan,” she said, “ whenever my 
poor father thought any part pf the Dominie’s 
dress wanted renewal, a servant was directed to 
enter his room by night, for he sleeps as fast as a 
dormouse, carry off the old vestment, and leave 
the new one ; nor could he ever observe that the 
Dominic exhibited the least consciousness of the 
change put upon him.” 

Mac-Morlan, therefore, procured a skilful art- 
ist, who, on looking at the Dominie attentively, 
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undertook to make for him two suits of clothes,- ' 
one black, and one raven-grey, and that they 
should fit him as weU at least, (so the tailor quali- 
fied his enterprise,) as a man of such an out-of-the- 
way build could be fitted by merely human needles 
and shears. When he had accomplished his task, 
and the dresses were brought home, Mac-Morlan, 
judiciously resolving to accomplish his purpose by 
degrees, withdrew that evening an important part 
of his dress, and substituted the new article of 
raiment in its stead. Perceiving that this passed 
totally without notice, he next ventured on the 
waistcoat, and last upon the coat. When fully 
metamorphosed, and arrayed for the first time in 
his life in a decent dress, they did observe, that 
the Dominie seemed to have some indistinct and 
embarrassing consciousness that a change had ta- 
ken place upon his outward man. Whenever they 
observed this dubious expression gather upon his 
countenance, accompanied with a glance, that fix- 
ed now upon the sleeve of his coat, now upon the 
knees of his breeches, where he probably missed 
some antique patching and daraing, which, being 
executed with blue thread upon a black ground, 
had somewhat the effect of embroidery, they al- 
ways took care to turn his attention into some 
other channel, until his garments, “ by the aid of 
use, cleaved to their mould.” The only remark he 
was ever known to make upon the subject was, that 
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“ the air of a town like Kippletringan, seemed fa- 
vourable imto wearing apparel, for he tliought his 
coat looked almost as new as the hrst day he put 
it on, which was when he went to stand trial for 
his licence as a preacher.” 

When he heard the liberal proposal of Colonel 
Maniiering, he first turned a jealous and doubtful 
glance towards Miss Bertram, as if he suspected 
that the project involved their separation; but 
when Mr Mac-Morlan hastened to explain that 
she would be a guest at Woodboume for some 
time, he rubbed his huge hands together, and burst 
into a porteiUDVs sort of chuckle, like that of the 
Afrite in the tale of Jie Caliph V athek. Aftier this 
unusual explosion of satisfaction, he remained quite 
passive in all the rest of the transaction. 

It had been settled that Mr and Mrs Mac- 
Merlaa should take possession of the house a few 
days before Mannering’s arrival, both to put every 
thing in perfect order, and to make the transfer- 
ence of Miss Bertram’s residence from their fa- 
mily to his as easy and delicate as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, in the beginning of the month of De- 
cember, the party were settled at Woodboume. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


** A gigantic genius^ fit tp grapple with whole libraries/' 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. 


The appointed day arrived, when the Colonel 
and Miss Mannering were expected at Wood- 
bomne. The hour was fast approaching, and the 
little circle within doors had each their separate 
subjects of anxiety. Mac-Morlan naturally desi- 
red to attach to himself the patronage and counte- 
nance of a person of Mannering’s wealth and con- 
sequence. He was aware, from his knowledge of 
mankind, that Mannering, though generous and 
benevolent, had the foible of expecting and exact- 
ing a minute compliance with his directions. He 
was therefore racking his recollection to discover if 
every thing had been arranged to meet the Colo- 
nel’s wishes and instructions, and, under this un- 
certainty of mind, he traversed the house more 
than once from the garret to the stables. Mrs 
Mac-Morlan revolved in a lesser orbit, compre- 
hending the dining parlour, housekeeper’s room, 
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and kitchen. She was only afraid that the dinner 
might be spoiled^ to the discredit of her housewife^ 
ly accomplishments. Even the usual passiveness 
of the Dominie was so far disturbed, that he twice 
went to the window, which looked out upon the 
avenue, and twice exclaimed, “ Why tarry the 
wheels of their chariot ?” Lucy, the most quiet of 
the expectants, had her own melancholy thoughts. 
She was now about to be consigned to the charge, 
almost to the benevolence, of strangers, with whose 
character, though hitherto very amiably displayed, 
she was but imperfectly acquainted. The moments, 
therefore, of suspense passed anxiously and heavily. 

At length the tranqyling of horses, and the sound 
of wheels, were heard. The servants, who had al- 
ready arrived, drew up in the hall to receive their 
master and mistress, with an importance and em~ 
pressement, which, to Lucy, who had never been 
accustomed to society, or witnessed what is called 
the manners of the great, had something alarming; 
Mac-Morlan went to the door to receive the mas- 
ter and mistress of the family, and in a few mo- 
ments they were in the drawing-room. 

Mannering, who had travelled as usual on horse- 
back, entered with his daughter hanging upon his 
arm. She was of the middle size, or rather less, 
but formed with much elegance; piercing dark 
eyes, and jet-black hair of great length, correspond- 
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ed with the vivadty and intelligence of features, 
iu which were blended a little haughtiness, and a 
little bashfulness, a great deal of shrewdness, and 
some power of humourous sarcasm. “ I shall not 
like her,” was the result of Lucy Bertram’s first 
glance ; “ and yet I rather think I shall,” was the 
thought excited by the second. 

Miss Mannering was fiiTred and mantled up to 
the throat against the severity of the weather ; the 
Colonel in his military great coat. He bowed to 
Mrs Mac-Morhui, whom his daughter also acknow- 
ledged with a fashionable cotirtesy, not dropped so 
low as at all to incommode her person. The Colo- 
nel then led his daughter up to Miss Bertram, 
and* taking the hand of the latter, with an air of 
great kindness, and almost paternal affection, he 
said, “ Julia, this is the young lady whom I hope 
our good friends have prevailed on to honour our 
house with a long visit. I shall be much gratified 
indeed if you can render Woodboume as plea- 
sant to Miss Bertram, as Ellangowan was to me 
when I first came as a wanderer into this country.” 

The young lady curtsied acquiescence, and took 
her new friend’s hand. Mannering now turned his 
eye upon the Dominie, who had made bows since 
his entrance into the room, sprawUng out his leg, 
and bending his back Uke an automaton, which 
continues to repeat the same movement until the 
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motion is stopt by the artist. “ My good friend, 
Mr Sampson,” — said Mannering, introducing him 
to his daughter, and darting at the same time a 
reproving glance at the damsel, notwithstanding 
he had himself some disposition to join her too 
obvious inclination to risibility — “ This gentleman, 
Julia, is to put my books in order when they ar- 
rive, and I expect to derive great advantage from 
his extensive learning.” 

“ I am sure we are obliged to the gentleman, 
papa, and, to borrow a ministerial mode of giv ing 
thanks, I shall never forget the extraordinary coun- 
tenance he ha' i<een pleased to shew us. — ^But, 

■ Miss Bertram,” cont . ued she hastily, for her fa- 
ther’s brows began to darken, “ we have travelled 
a good way, — ^will you permit me to retire before 
dinner ?” 

This intimation dispersed all the company, save 
the Dominie, who, having no idea of dressing but 
when he was to rise, or of undressing but when he 
meant to go to bed, remained by himself, chewing 
the cud of a mathematical demonstration, until the 
company again assembled in the dravring-room, 
and from thence adjourned to the dining-parlour. 

When the day was concluded, Mannering took 
an opportunity to hold a minute’s conversation with 
his daughter in private. 

“ How do you like your guests, Julia ?” 
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O, Miss Bertram of all things — ^but this is a 
most ori^nal parson— why, dear sir, no human 
being will be abk to look at him without laugh- 
ing.” 

“ While he is under my roof, Julia, every one 
must leam to do so.” 

“ Lord, papa, the very footmen eould not keep 
their gravity I” 

“ Then let them strip off my livery, and laugh 
at their leisure. Mr Sampson is a man whom I 
esteem for his simplicity and benevolence of cha- 
racter.” 

“ O, I am convinced of his generosity too,” said 
this lively lady ; “ he cannot lift a spoonful of 
soup to his mouth without bestowing a share on 
every thing round.” 

“ Julia, you are incorrigible — ^but remember, 
1 expect your mirth on this subject shall be under 
such restraint, that it shall neither offend this 
worthy man’s feelings, nor those of Miss Bertram, 
who may be more apt to feel upon his account than 
he on his own. And so, good-night, my dear, and 
recollect, that though Mr Sampson has not sacri- 
ficed to the graces, there are many things in this 
world more truly deserving of ridicule than either 
awkwardness of manners or simplicity of charac- 
ter.” — 

In a day or two Mr and Mrs Mac-Morlan left 
Woodboume, after taking an affectionate farewell 
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of their late guest. The household were now settled 
hi their new quarters. The young ladies followed 
their studies and amusements together. Colonel 
Manneriiig was agreeably surprised to find that Miss 
Bertram was well skilled in French and Italian, 
thanks to the assiduity of Dominie Sampson, whose 
lahoiu* had silently possessed him of most modem 
as well as ancient languages. Of music she knew 
little or nothing, but her new friend undertook to 
give her lessons ; in exchange for which, she learn- 
ed from Lucy the habit of walking, and the art of 
riding, and the courage necessary to defy the sea- 
son. Mannering was careful to substitute for their 
amusement in the evening such books as might 
convey some solid instruction with entertainment, 
and, as he read aloud with great skill and taste, 
the winter nights passed pleasantly away. 

Society was quickly formed where there were so 
many inducements. Most of the families of the 
neighbourhood visited Colonel Mannering, and he 
was soon able to select from among them such as 
best suited his taste and habits. Charles Hazle- 
wood held a distinguished place in his favour, and 
was a frequent visitor, not without the consent and 
approbation of his parents ; for there was no know- 
ing, they thought, what assiduous attention might 
produce, and the beautiful Miss Mannering, with 
an Indian fortune, was a prize worth looking after. 
Dazzled with such a prospect, they never consider- 
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ed the risk which had oticc been some object of 
their apprehension, that his boyish and inconsi- 
derate fancy might form an attachment to the 
peiinyless Lucy Bertram, who had nothing on 
earth to recommend her, but a pretty face, good 
Infth, and a most amiable disposition. Mannering 
was more prudent. He considered himself acting 
as Miss Bertram’s guardian, and, while he did not 
think it incumbent upon him altogether to check 
her intercourse with a yoimg gentleman for whom, 
excepting in wealth, she was a match in every re- 
spect, he laid it imder such insensible restraints as 
might prevent any engagement or eclaircissement 
taking place untill the young man should have 
seen a little more of life and of the world, and 
have attained that age when he might be consi- 
dered as entitled to judge for himself in the mat- 
ter in which his happiness was chiefly interested. 

While these matters engaged the attention of 
the other members of the Woodboume family, 
X)ominie Sampson was occupied, body and soul, in 
the arrangement of the late bishop’s library, which 
had been sent from Liverpool by sea, and conveyed 
by thirty or forty carts from the sea-port at which 
it was landed. Sampson’s joy at beholding the 
ponderous contents of these chests arranged upon 
the floor of the apartment, from whence he was to 
transfer them to the shelves, baffled all description. 
He grinned like an ogre, swimg his arms like the 
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sails of a wind-mill, shouted “ Prodigious” till the 
roof rung to his raptures. “ He had never,” he 
said, " seen so many hooks together, except in the 
College Library;” and now his dignity and delight 
in being superintendant of the collection, raised 
him, in his own opinion, almost to the rank of the 
academical librarian, whom he had always regard- 
ed as the greatest and happiest man on earth. 
Neither were his transports diminished upon a has- 
ty examination of the contents of these volumes. 
Some, indeed, of belles lettres, poems, plays, or 
memoirs, he tossed indignantly aside, with the im- 
plied censure of ‘ psha,” or “ frivolous but the 
greater and bidkier pa. of the collection bore a 
very different character. The deceased prelate, a 
divine of the old and deeply-learned cast, had load- 
■ed his shelves with volumes which displayed the 
antique and venerable attributes so happily descri- 
bed by a modem poet ; 


That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid. 

Those ample clasps of solid metal made. 

The close-ptess’d leaves unclosed for many an age. 

The dull red edging of the well-fill’d page. 

On the Broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d. 

Where yet the title stands in tarnish'd gold. 

Books of theology and controversial divinity,^ 
etonmentaries, and polyglots, sets of the fathers. 
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and semens, which might each furnish forth ten 
brief discourses of modem date, books of science, 
ancient anti modem, classical authors in their best 
and rarest forms ; such formed the late bishop’s 
venerable library, and over such the eye of Domi- 
nie Sampson gloated with rapture. He entered 
them in the catalogue in his best running hand, 
forming each letter with the accuracy of a lover 
writing a valentine, and placed each individually 
on the destined shelf with all the reverence which 
I have seen a lady pay to a jar of old china. With 
all this zeal his labours advanced slowly. He often 
opened a volume when half-way up the library steps, 
fell upon some interesting passage, and, without 
shifting his inconvenient posture, continued im- 
mersed in the fascinating perusal until the servant 
pulled him by the skirts to assure him that dinner 
waited. He then repaired to the parlour, bolted 
his food down his capacious throat in squares of 
three inches, answered ay and no at random to 
whatever question was asked at him, and again 
hmried back to the library, so soon as his napkin 
was removed. 

" Homt itappiiy the days 

Of Thalaba went by !’’ 

And having thus left the principal characters of 
our tale in a situation, which, being suflSciently 
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comfortable to themsdves, is, of course, utterly un- 
interesting to the reader, we take up the history of 
a person who has as yet only been named, and who 
has all the interest that uncertainty and misfor- 
tune can give. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

What say'st thou, Wise-One ? — that all powerful Love 
Can fortune’s strong impediments remove ; 

Nor is it strange that worth should wed to worth. 

The pride of genius with the jiride of birth. 

Crabbe. 


V. BeoWn — I will not give at full length his 
thrice unhappy name — ^had been from infancy a 
ball for fortune to spurn at ; but nature had ^ven 
him that elasticity of mind which rises higher from 
the rebomid. His form was tall, manly, and active, 
and his features corresponded with his person ; for, 
although far from regular, they had an expression 
of intelligence and good humour, and when he 
spoke, or was particularly animated, might be de- 
cidedly pronounced interesting. His manner in- 
dicated a good deal the miUtary profession, which 
had been his choice, and in which he had now at- 
tained the rank of captain, the person who succeed- 
ed Colonel Mannering in his command having la- 
boured to repair the injustice which Brown had 
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sustained by that gentleman’s prejudice against 
him. But this, as well as his liberation from cap- 
tivity, had taken place after Mannering had left 
India. Brown followed at no distant period, his 
r^ment being recalled home. His first enquiry 
was after the family of Mannering, and, easily 
lear ning their route northward, he followed it with 
the purpose of resuming his addresses to Julia. 
With her father he deemed he had no measures to 
keep ; for, ignorant of the more venomous belief 
which had been instilled into the Colonel’s mind, 
he regarded him as an oppressive aristocrat, who 
had used his po ver as a commanding officer to de- 
pri' c him of the prof ment due to his behaviour, 
and who had forced upon him a personal quarrel 
without any better reason than his attentions to a 
pretty young woman, agreeable to herself, and per- 
mitted and countenanced by her mother. He was 
determined, therefore, to take no rejection unless 
from the young lady herself, believing that the 
heavy misfortunes of his painful wound and impri- 
sonment were direct injuries received from the fa- 
ther, which might dispense with his using much 
ceremony towards him. How far his scheme had 
succeeded when his nocturnal visit was discovered 
by Mr Mervyn, our readers are already informed. 

Upon this unpleasant occiurence. Captain Brown 
absented himself from the inn in which he had re- 
sided under the name of Dawson, so that Colonel 
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Mannering’s attempts to discover and trace him 
were unavailing. He resolved, however, that no 
difficulties shoidd prevent his continuing his enter- 
prize, while Julia left him a ray of hope. The in- 
terest he had secured in her bosom was such as she 
had been unable to conceal from him, and with all 
the courage of romantic gallantry he determined 
upon perseverance. But we believe the reader will 
be as well pleased to learn his mode of thinking 
and intentions from his own communication to his 
special friend and confidant. Captain Delaserre, a 
Swiss gentleman, who had a company in his regi- 
ment. 


Extkact. 

“ Let me hear from you soon, dear Dplaserre. 
- — ^Remember, I can learn nothing about regiment- 
al affairs but through your friendly medium, and 
I long to know what has become of Ayre’s court- 
martial, and whether Elliot gets the majority ; also 
how recruiting comes on, and how the young offi- 
cers like the mess. Of oiu: kind friend, the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, I need ask nothing ; I saw him as 
I passed through Nottingham, happy in the bosom 
of his family. What a happiness it is, PhUip, for 
us poor devils, that we have a little resting-place 
between the camp and the grave, if we can manage 
to escape disease, and steel, and lead, and the effects 
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of hard living. A retired old soldier is always a 
graceM and respected character. He grumbles a 
little now and then, hut then his is licensed mur> 
muring — ^were a lawyer, or a physician, or a cler- 
gyman, to breathe a complaint of hard luck or want 
of preferment, a hundred tongues would blame his 
own incapacity as the cause. But the most stu- 
pid veteran that ever faultered out the thrice-told 
tale of a siege and a battle, and a cock and a bottle, 
is listened to with sympathy and reverence, whan 
he shakes his thin locks, and talks with indignation 
of the boys that are put over his head. And you 
and I, Delaserre, foreigners both, — ^for what am I 
the better that I was originally a Scotchman, since, 
could I prove my descent, the English would hardly 
acknowlege me a countryman? — ^we may boast that 
we have fought out our preferment, and gained that 
by the sword which we had not money to compass 
otherwise. The English are a wise people. While 
they praise themselves and affect to undervalue all 
other nations, they leave us, luckily, trap-doors and 
back-doors open, by which we strangers, less fa- 
voured by nature, may arrive at a share of their 
advantages. And thus they are, in some respects, 
like a boastful landlord, who exalts the value and 
llavotir of his six-years-old mutton, while he is de- 
lighted to dispense a share of it to all the company. 
In short, you, whose proud family, and I, whose 
hard fate, made us soldiers of fortune, have the 
VOL. II. 2 I 
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pleafiant TecoUection, that in the British service, 
rtop vrhere we may upon our career, it is only for 
want of money to pay the ‘turnpike, and not from 
our being prohibited to travel the road. If, there- 
fore, you can persuade little Weischel to come into 
mrsy for GJod’s sake let him buy the ensigncy, live 
prudently, mind his duty, and trust to the fates for 
promotion. 

“ And now, I hope you are expiring with cu- 
riosity to learn the end of my romance. I told you 
I had deemed it convenient to make a few days 
tour on foot among the mountains of Westmore- 
land, with Dudley, a young English artist, with 
whom I have formed some acquaintance. A fine 
fellow this, you must know, Delaserre — ^he paints 
tolerably, draws beautifully, converses well, and 
plays charmingly on the flute ; and, though thus 
well entitled to be a coxcomb of talent, is, in fact, 
a modest unpretending young man. Upon our re- 
turn from our little tour, I learned that the enemy 
had been reconnoitring. Mr Mervyn’s barge had 
caressed the lake, I was informed by my landlord, 
with the squire himself and a visitor. 

‘ MTiat sort of person, landlord ?’ 

‘ ^Vhy, he was a dark officer-looking mon, at 
they called Colonel — Squoire Mervyn questioned 
me as close as I had been at sizes — I had guess, 
Mr Dawson’ (I told you that was my feigned name) 
— * But 1 tould him nought of your vagaries, and 
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go ing out a-laking in the mere a>noights — ^not !-«• 
an I can make no sport I’se spoil none — and Squoiie 
Mervyn’s as cross as poy-crust too, mon — ^he’s aye 
tnft iindftring an my guests but land beneath his 
house, though it be marked for the fourth station 
in the Survey. Noa, noa, e’en let un smell things 
out o’ themselves for Joe Hodges.’ — “ — 

“ You will allow there was nothing for it aftcaf 
this, but paying honest Joe Hodges’s bill, and de- 
parting, unless I had preferred making him my 
confidant, for which I felt in no shape inclined. 
Besides, I learned that our ci-devant Colonel was 
on 'll retreat for Scotland, carrying off poor Julia 
along witl him, I understand from those who 
conduct thc.heavy baggage, that he takes his winter 
quarters at a place called Woodbomme, in - 
shire in Scotland. He will be all on the alert just 
now, so I must let him enter his entrenchments 
without any new alarm. ' And then, my good Coi- 
lonel, to whom I owe so many grateful thanks, pray 
look to your defence. * 

1 protest to you, Delaserre, I often think there 
is a Uttle contradiction enters into the ardour of 
my purstut., I think I Would rather bring tbii; 
haughty insulting man to the necessity of calling 
his daughter Mrs Brown, than I would wed hei* 
with his full consent, and with the king's pennis.» 
sida to change my name for the style and arms of 
Mannering, though his whole fortune went with 
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them. There is only one circumstance that chills 
me a little — Julia is young and romantic. 1 would 
not willingly hurry her into a step which her riper 
years might disapprove — ^no ; — ^nor would I like to 
have her upbraid me, were it but with a glance of 
her eye, with having ruined her fortunes — ^far less 
give her reason to say, as some have not been slow 
to teU their lords, that, had I left her time for con- 
sideration, she would have been wiser and done 
better. No, Delaserre — ^this must not be. The 
picture presses close upon me, because 1 am aware 
a girl in Jidia’s situation has no distinct and pre- 
cise idea of the value of the sacrifice she makes. 
She knows difficulties only by name, and if she 
thinks of love and a farm, it is 9,f(rme omie, 
such as is only to be found in poetic description, 
or in the park of a gentleman of twelve thousand 
a-year. She would be ill prepared for the priva- 
tions of that real Swiss cottage we have so often 
talked of, and for the difficulties which must ne- 
cessarily surround us even before we attained that 
haven. This must be a point clearly ascertained. 
Althotigh Julia’s beauty and playful tenderness 
have made an impression on my heart never to be 
erased, I will be satisfied that she perfectly under- 
stands the advantages she foregoes, before she sa- 
crifices them for my sake. 

“ Am I too proud, Delaserre, when I trust that 
even this trial may terminate favourably to my 
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Wishes? — ^Ara I too vain when 1 suppose, that the 
few personal qualities which I possess, with means 
of competence however moderate, and the detenni* 
nation of consecrating my life to her happiness, 
may make amends for all I must call upon her to 
for^o ? Or will a difFerence of dress, of attendance, 
of style, as it is called, of the power of shifting at 
pleasure the scenes in which she seeks amusement, 
— ^will these outweigh, in her estimation, the pro- 
spect of domestic happiness, and the interchange of 
unabating afFection ? I say nothing of her father ; — - 
his good and evil qualities are so strangely mingled, 
that the former are neutralized by the latter, and 
that whiidi ohe must regret as a daughter is so 
much blended with what she would gladly escape 
from, that I place the separation of the father and 
child as a circumstance which weighs little in her 
remarkable case. Meantime I keep up my spirits 
as I may. I have incurred too many hardships and 
difficulties to be presumptuous or confident in suc- 
cess, and I have been too often and too wonderfully 
extricated from them to be despondent. 

“ 1 wish you saw this country. I think the 
scenery would delight you. At least it often brings 
to my recollection your glowing descriptions of your 
native coimtry. To me in a great measure it has 
the charm of novelty. Of the Scottish hills, though 
bom among them, as 1 have always been assured, 
I have but an indistinct recollection. Indeed my 
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memory rather dwells upon the blank which my 
youthful mind experienced in gating on the levels 
of the isle of Zealand, than on any thing which 
preceded that feeling ^ but I am 'Confident, from 
that sensation, as well as from the recollections 
which preceded it, that hiUs and rocks have been 
familiar to me at an early period, and that though 
now only remembered by contrast, and by the blank 
which I felt while gazing around for them in vain, 
they must have made an indelible impression on 
my infant imagination* I remember when we first 
mounted that celebrated pass in the Mysore coun- 
try, while most of the others felt only awe and 
astonishment at the height and grandeur of the 
scenery, I rather shared your feelings and those of 
Cameron, whose admiration of these wild rocks 
was blended with familiar love, derived from early 
association. Despite my Dutch education, a blue 
hill to me is as a friend, and a roaring torrent like 
the sound of a domestic song that has soothed my 
infancy. I never felt the impulse so strongly as 
in this land of lakes and mountains, and nothing 
grieves me so much as that the duty prevents your 
being with me in my numerous excursions among 
its recesses. Some drawings 1 have attempted, but 
I succeed vilely — ^Dudley, on the contrary, draws 
delightfully, with that rapid touch which seems 
like magic, while I labour and botch, and make 
this toe heavy, and that too light, and produce at 
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la6t a base caricature. 1 must stick to the flageolet, 
for music is the only one of the fine arts which 
deigns to acknowledge me. 

“ Did you know that Colonel Mannering was a 
draughtsman ? — I believe not, for he scorned to 
display his accomplishments to the view a sub- 
altern. He draws beautifully, however. Since he 
and Julia left Merv 3 Ti-Hall, Dudley was sent for 
there. The squire, it seems, wanted a set of draw- 
ings made up, of which Mannering had done the 
first four, but was interrupted, by his hasty depar- 
ture, in his purpose of completing them. Dudley 
says k'i has seldom seen any thing so masterly, 
though sli|^’>t ; and each had attached to it a short 
poetical description. Is Saul, you will say, among 
the prophets ? — Colonel Mannering write poetry ! 
— ^Why eurely this man must have taken all the 
pains to conceal his accomplishments that others 
do to display theirs. How proud and imsociable 
he appeared among us — ^how little disposed to en- 
ter into any conversation which could become ge- 
nerally interesting ? — And then his attachment to 
that unworthy Archer, so much below him in every 
respect ; and all this, because he was the brother 
of Viscount Archerfield, a poor Scottish peer ! I 
think if Archer had longer survived the wounds in 
the affair of Cuddyboram, he would have told some- 
thing that might have thrown light upon the in- 
consistencies of this singular man’s character. Ho 
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repeated to me more than once, ‘ I have that to 
say, which will alter your hard opinion of our late 
Colonel.’ But death pressed him too hard ; and 
if he owed me any atonement, which some of his 
expressions seemed to imply, he died before it could 
be made. 

“ I propose to make a farther excursion through 
this country while this fine frosty weather serves, 
and Dudley, almost as good a walker as myself, 
goes with me for some part of the way. We part 
on the borders of. Cumberland, when he must re- 
turn to his lodgings in Marybone, up three pair of 
stairs, and labour at ivhat^lje calls the commercial 
part of his profession. There cannot, he says, be 
such a difference betwixt any two portions of ex- 
istence, as between that in which the artist, if an 
enthusiast, collects the subjects of his drawings, 
and that which must necessarily be dedicated to 
turning over his port-folio, and exhibiting them to 
the provoking indifference, or more provoking cri- 
ticism, of fashionable amateurs. ‘ Dmring the 
summer of my year,’ says Dudley, ‘ I am as free 
as a wild Indian, enjoying myself at liberty amid 
the grandest scenes of nature ; while, diiring my 
winters and springs, 1 am not only cabined, cribbed, 
and confined in a miserable garret, but condemned 
to as intolerable subservience to the humour of 
others, and to as indifferent company, as if I were 
a literal galley-slave.’ I have promised him your 

II 
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acquaintance, Delaserre; you will be delighted 
with his specimens of art, and he with your Swiss 
fanaticism for mountains and torrents. 

“ When I lose Dudley’s company, I am in- 
fonned that 1 can easily enter Scotland by stretch- 
ing across a wild country in the upper part of Cum- 
berland ; and that route I shall follow, to give the 
Colonel time to pitch his camp ere I reconnoitre 
his position. — Adieu ! Delaserre — I shall hardly 
find another opportunity of writing till I reach 
Scotland.” 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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